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INTRODUCTION 


Section 1.— The Form op the Report. 

The Report of the 6th Decennial Census of this Presidency consists of six 
volumes, which are numbered in the Census of India Series as follows : — 

Volume VIII — Part I. — General Report (?. e., the present volume). 

Part II. — Imperial and Provincial Tables. 

Part III. — Report and Tables for Aden. 

Part IV. — Administrative Report. ' 

Volume IX. — Parts I and II. — Report and Tables for Cities of the Bombay 
Presidencv. 

V 

( Of these the Aden volume has been separately prepared by the Aden Authori- 
ties. At this Census, as in the past, the talcing of the Census of the Aden Settle- 
ment devolved upon me to the extent of having to supply all forms and Instructions 
for enumeration, and subsequently all slips, registers and forms required for the 
abstraction of the results. The actual organisation was in the hands of the Chair- 
man, Aden Settlement, who conducted the operations throughout. Under Govern- 
ment Order the expenses of the Census were directed to be shared in equal propor- 
tions by the Census grant (Imperial) and the Aden Settlement funds. But it was 
subsequently decided that, instead of including the Aden figures in each of the Tables 
for the Presidency and nominally including Aden in the scope of the General Report, 
the figures for the Settlement should be excluded from all Tables except Imperial 
Tables I and II, and a separate volume of Tables and Report should be prepared 
locally. I am therefore not concerned with Volume VIII — Part III. c 

Volume VIII — Part IV, the Administrative Report, is a technical account of 
the current Census, written from the Departmental point of view, and is not 
available to the public. 

Volume IX deals with the statistics specially relating to Cities. It corresponds 
to Census of India Volume VIII, Bombay (Town and Island), 1912. But, whereas 
that volume dealt only with Bombay City, the scope of Volume IX of this Census 
has been largely extended. In the first place the special housing Tables previously 
taken out for Bombay have been taken out this time for Karachi and Ahmedabad, 
those cities having agreed to the Bombay principle of the Local body sharing with 
Government the entire cost of the operations. And in the second place such 
portions of the Imperial Tables as relate only to cities (all cities that is, not merely 
the three above mentioned) have this time been excluded from the Tables Volume 
(Volume VIII — Part II) and included in Volume IX. 

Volume VIII — Part II contains the main Census figures. And it is those figures 
which the present volume is intended to discuss. The Title of the Tables Volume 
has been given as “ Imperial and Provincial Tables. ” It should be explained that 
in 1901 there were two Table Volumes, viz., one for Imperial Tables (i.e., Tables 
in which the unit is the District) and the other for Provincial Tables (i.e., Tables 
in which the unit is the Taluka). In 1911 the number of Provincial Tables was 
cut down to two. and these, instead of being presented in a separate Volume, were 
included at the end of the Imperial Tables Volume. But as the title of the Vol um e 
was simply “ Imperial Tables ” the fact that it contained two Provincial Volumes 
was liable to be lost sight of. The Title given this time will avoid confusion. The 
Tables remain substantially the same as in 1911, -with certain rearrangements in the 
numbering, some alterations in form, the omission of two minor Tables connected 
with Occupations, and the addition of several new Industrial Tables, The extent 
of these changes is indicated in the Tables Volume itself. 

Section 2. — The taking of the Census. 

The 6th regular Decennial Census of India was taken on the 18th March 1921’. 
The Census organisation consists of a Census Commissioner for India, with a Super- 
intendent for each of the Provinces and each of the States which are in Political 
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relation with tlie Government of India. States which are in Political relation with 
a Local Government or Administration are dealt with by the Superintendent for 
the Province concerned. Theoretically any State can stand out of the Indian 
Census if it wishes ; but in practice none do so ; and the methods adopted are those 
laid down for British Territory. The Census Commissioner coordinates the work 
of the Superintendents, -and issues such general instructions as shall insure that the 
Census in every Province and State is taken in the same way, and shall produce 
figures which represent the same facts. 

The Superintendent gets the Census taken by the District Officers in British 
Territory and by Officers deputed for the work in the States of his Province. In his 
dealings with the States he has to correspond with the Political Agent ; and this 
introduces a delaying factor, which is very undesirable and inefficient. In the case 
of Kathiawar each of the four Prants appointed an Indian of the rank of Assistant 
or Deputy Political Agent as the Census Officer, and these persons therefore stepped 
into the shoes of the Political Agent for all Census correspondence. The Political 
Agents for Bhor and Akalkot arranged, that the Superintendent might, instead of 
corresponding with them, correspond directly with that officer of the State who was 
deputed to do the Census work. This arrangement was admirable, and saved a 
great deal of unnecessary delay to the Census, and a great deal of unnecessary post- 
office work to the Political Agent. At all future Censuses it is desirable that the 
> intermediation of the Political Agent should be everywhere cut out, and the Super- 
intendent be allowed to correspond direct with the State Census officer in all matters 
of pure Census organisation. 

The Census throws a very heavy extra burden on the Districts, which was 
felt much more at this Census than on any previous occasion, because of the excessive 
growth of all other work, and the peculiar circumstances existing. The Census 
would in my opinion be better organised if on future occasions special officers of the 
rank of Deputy Collector could be placed on this work only in all Districts, and one 
extra clerk of good calibre deputed in the Taluka Offices. Whether this could be 
done is entirely a question of what money could be made available. It is really 
mistaken economy to do any item of work cheaply but badly. There are certain 
Districts where the Census was done badly, in the sense that there was inadequate 
organisation at the right moment. The importance of the Census is not lost sight 
of ; but as an example of what I mean I may cite an instance where., at the most 
critical period, I w'as informed that nothing could be done in either the District 
Head Quarters or the Head Quarters Taluka of a certain District because the 
•Commissioner was expected, and the preparations for his visit and that visit itself 
would involve the whole energies of the staff for ten days. Now, had there been 
an' officer of the District on Census work only, and a clerk in each Taluka office on 
the same, the visit of the Commissioner would have swept over them without 
disturbing the even tenor of their work. 

After getting our organisation down to the Taluka we have still to find the basic 
men in the form of Supervisors and Enumerators. The system is built up on the 
“ house ”. Houses are grouped in Blocks, that being the smallest Census unit, 
in charge of an Enumerator, who is the individual' who actually writes up the 
schedules. Blocks are grouped into Circles, each under a Supervisor, who is 
responsible for the work of his Enumerators. Circles are grouped into Charges, 
under Charge Superintendents, and the Charges together constitute the Census 
District. The Census District is always the Revenue District, with the Collector 
as District Census Officer. Each Taluka is a charge (rarely two Charges) with the 
Mamledar as Charge Superintendent. But, except in a few Districts, any Munici- 
pality within the Taluka is separated off as a separate Charge, under its President 
or Chief Officer. 

Under the arrangement suggested by me the District Census Officer would be 
no longer the Collector at all, but the special Deputy Collector. The Mamledar 
would still be Charge Superintendent ; but, if the special clerk was a good man, 
his responsibilities and duties as Charge Superintendent would be comparatively 
fight. 

The Enumerator used to be always the Village Accountant, supplemented 
in the case of large villages by extra men, mainly school-masters, pensioners and 
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shop-keepers. The Supervisors were of much the same class, except that some are 
obtained from t ho ranks of the Revenue Circle Inspectors, Government clerks and 
so on. At this Census for obvious reasons our supplies of Enumerators and 
Supervisors were scanty and difficult. This did not result in more omissions ; 
but it did result in a much less complete mastery of the very elaborate instructions 
for tilling up the schedules, with the result that mistakes of detail were certainly 
more numerous than in 1011. The supply of Enumerators and Supervisors will 
always be a problem. We cannot in India work on the Western system, whereby 
each householder has a schedule handed t o him t o fill up. and that schedule is simply 
collected. Nor. as a matter of fact, is the Western method so good as ours. In 
previous Censuses, when the instructions were mastered, there is no doubt that the 
schedules were better filled than western schedules filled up by the householder, 
who can never be relied on to read instructions. For instance, the wag in Bombay, 
who filled up the column for language of his infant son as “ Not yet identified,” 
had* presumably not read the simple instruction that for infants the language of the 
mother is to be entered. Nor can we pay our staff a satisfactory sum. In British 
Districts there were T.kSlU Blocks and 0.1SS Circles. Even such a small sum as, 
saw Rs. ."0 to each man would therefore amount to a-huge figure. We can do 
nothing but refund out-of-pocket expenses, and these (stated in terms of T. A.) are 
alreadv very large. The problem is likely therefore to lie a permanent one. But 
we mar hope that at the next Census the discontent of the Village Officers and the 
antagonistic attitude of the public will both be things of the past. 

Sannds of t hree Classes were distributed, as at. the last Census, to those who had 
assisted in the Enumeration, otherwise than on whole time pay. This Sanad system 
would he excellent . were it. certain that the documents would always go to the right 
people. But unfortunately, lack of moral courage often vitiated the judgment 
of those who had to recommend names. — everyone without exception being put 
down, irrespective of the quality of their work, in strict- order according to their 
ofiieial 'or social positions. This threw one more burden on the Collectors, who had 
to cut down the lists without possessing the necessary information, which their 
subordinates had possessed but failed to use. 

Suction 3.~-The Reliability ok tiie Figures. 

Owing to the difficulties just referred to in Section 2 I have noticed an atti- 
tude of scepticism as regards our figures. It is said that the Census must, have 
been incomplete (by which, presumably, is meant proportionately more incomplete 
than its predecessors) ; and there has even been one ease of a Commissioner suggest- 
ing that for purposes of Public Health the present figures should be discarded and 
estimates framed. There is nothing to support this view. Reference is invited 
to the Section of the 1st Chapter of this Report in which the Accuracy of the Census 
is discussed, and still more to the discussions of Influenza mortality. The subsi 
diary evidence all points to the conclusion that omissions were not proportionately 
more numerous t ban before. The details of the columns of the schedules were worse 
filled ; but the actual individuals were entered to the same extent. All Censuses 
err on the side of understatements. But it is to be remembered that the tendency 
is for all estimates to err on the side of exaggeration. And the error of the estimates 
will usually he many times as great as the Census error. For example Bombay City 
was estimated to have increased to one and a half million. This .estimate has 
nothing to support it. For this reference is invited to Chapter II of the Report 
on the Cities of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. IX of this Series. 

Section 4. — Tabulation of the Results. 

After getting our schedules we have to tabulate the figures'. The method which 
we use is the Slip System. The details for every individual entered in the schedules 
is copied on to a slip. Slain religions are distinguished by the colour of the paper, 
and Sex and Civil condition by symbols printed on the slips. The other entries 
are copied by hand, abbreviations being used to some extent. The only variation 
from this method is in the case of Infirmities, which are separately dealt with. The 
slips can then be sorted into pigeon holes, labelled for the headings required, and the 
numbers in each hole, when counted, give the crude figures for the Sorter’s unit. 
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These figures are entered on “ Sorters’ Tickets,” which are in their turn handed 
over to Compilers, who total them for the units for which representation of the 
figures is ultimately required. 

A number of different Abstraction Offices are required to copy and sort the slips. 
The supply of copyists and sorters is most difficult ; and we largely obtain clerical 
labour which has been rejected by all other employers. It has been suggested 
to tabulate in 1931 by machines. For these machines, instead of copying on to 
slips, cards are punched with holes in certain places, and these cards are then sorted 
through machines, which, according to the position of the holes, let down the cards 
into separate compartments. The cards from each compartment are then passed 
through a second machine, which simply counts them. There are thus three opera- 
tions — the punch, worked by hand, the sorting machine, working by electricity on 
cards fed into it by hand, and the counting machine, which, by comparison, is fairly 
simple and safe. The sorting machine will automatically reject a card which .con- 
tains an impossible entry, but not one which contains an entry which, though 
incorrect, is intelligible. Consequently everything depends upon the puncliing. 
Now the punching of a hole is an easy thing, but not the deciding what hole to punch. 
The punched card is final ; and classification has therefore to be done by the puncher. 
This is quite the •reverse of our method, by which the cop} r ist has only to copy, and 
classification is done afterwards by a higher staff — not on the individual entry, but 
on the totalled number of that particular type of entry. The obstacles to the 
introduction of the mechanical method rtc therefore — (1) the difficulty of getting 
a temporary staff of punchers good enough to classify before punching, (2) the 
multiplicity of the vernaculars, (3) the fact that the cards are at present only 
obtainable in the U.S. A., and (4) uncertainty as to how the machines would behave 
in our climate. It has been suggested that experiments should be conducted in the 
interconsul period. Certainly, in view of the high cost of tabulation by our 
methods in this Presidency, where clerical wages are much higher than in the other 
Provinces, the experiment is worth making. But it is certainly rash to dogmatise 
on the suitability of mechanical methods of Census tabulation for India at present. 


Sf.ction 5 . — Cknsus Errors. 


Apart from the tendency to deny that the Census is complete there is another 
tendency to say that our final figures are “ cooked ”. This is far from being the 
case. The extent to winch incomplete entries on the slips are filled up by pro- 
babilities in any ease is stated in black and white in the opening paragraphs of each 
Chapter of this Report from III onwards (IV onwards as the Chapters are here 
printed). Beyond these methods of completing incomplete entries there are no 
artificial methods employed. The figures are those actually obtained from the 
schedules. 

There are details in wl ieh our scheduled entries are inaccurate, for instance 
Age. Attention is drawn to these in the Report. But in some such cases, for 
instance Age itself, the errors are approximately constant from Census to Census, 
and valuable inferences can therefore he drawn even from the incorrect figures. 
There are other cases, for instance the number of Animists, in which the figures 
show no rational change? from Census to Census, and are therefore worthless. 
Lastly th"re is one case, namely Subsidiary Occupations, in which the figures are 
not only incomplete but are becoming more so at each successive Census. To 
ail these matters attention is drawn. J have in fact made a special point of taking 
the reader into my confidence, and not glossing over any points in which the 
< '•■n-u- figures are to be discounted. 


We have also unknown errors. Apart from the unknown absolute shortage 
nf th>- enumerated population, which iff not believed to be higher here than in other 
< oantri.-s, almost every s**t of figures is subject to errors. When using any Table 
t<a- reader La* to consider (1) what errors are likely and (2) whether they will be 
jf'-n-ating. A* an example of compensating errors we can take the case of Sex. 


iff 

Tt 

f 


t te r*- ar»‘ >urc to ti- a tew persons, who, being mules, were entered by mistake as 
ben-i.-s, and nr, <. r.-c. But in such a case there is no probable bias, and the errors 
balance out. As an example of cumulative or iion-coTnpcnsating 
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errors we can take the. numbers of Rajputs. There would always be a tendency 
for persons not. of Rajput. caste to return themselves as such, and there would 
be no compensating tendency for genuine Rajputs to return themselves as 
anything else. Consequently our Rajput figures are always too high. 

After considering the probable, extent and character of errors the reader can 
next ascertain whether the figures are reliable by finding whether they show rational 
changes from Census to Census. This I consider to he the most important test. 
As an example of figures which, though known to be incorrect, nevertheless show 
such rational changes T would cite the. instance of the Leprosy figures. This matter 
is fully discussed in Chapter X. No one. would dream of suggesting that the 
Leprosy figures are the same as would he obtained if a competent staff of medical 
men could make an entire housc-to-liousc inspection of the whole Presidency. But 
they show consistent, distribution by territory, by age, and by sex ; ami figures which 
do this qrc. capable, of statistical treatment, and arc therefore, of some valve. 

Auction 6. -Danger or Misusing Statistics. 

I now turn to the silly fiction that. “ anything can be proved by statistics.” 
That adage seems slow to die. The true fact is that statistics which are correct 
ran only prove what is false if incorrectly used. The classic instance of incorrect 
deductions is the. comparative mortality in different, occupations in England. It 
was proved by figures that the death-rate among Agricultural Labourers was much 
higher than the death-rate among Glass-workers and Lead-workers, both of them 
notoriously dangerous trades. This curious result was achieved by neglecting a 
concealed factor. — in this case age distribution. The reason why the death-rate 
among Agricultural Labourers is so high is that that occupation is followed by a large 
proportion of old men. — men that is of those age-periods whose specific death-rate 
is high. — while the other t wo trades mentioned are followed almost entirely by men 
in the prime of life. We can find similar instances in every walk of life. A and B- 
have during the same season batting averages of 07 and 34 respectively. It is 
therefore argued that A is the better bat, though it- was previously thought that he 
is not so good a hat as B. The concealed factor here is that A played only against 
inferior howling, while B played almost, always against first-class bowling. 

The interest of writing a Census Report largely consists in looking out for 
these concealed factors. 1 have detected many. But I can hardly hope that 
many more have not eluded me. or that those which I have hit on are always 
the right ones. But there is a fascination about, the search, which only those 
who have tried can appreciate. 

Suction 7. — Utility ok the Census. 

The last type, of critic with whom we have to deal is the person who denies the 
advantage of having a Census at all, and says that even civilised countries could get 
on very well without one. The distinguished position of some of the persons who 
have tokl me this during the course of the present operations would surprise the 
reader, could I. but give their names. This view is after all quite natural, because 
the human mind leans ever to crank ideas ; and the pleasantest form of cranldiood 
is to start, hurling epigrams at the ninepins of civilisation. Abolitional crankhood 
is easier than constructional crankhood. There are people who advocate the 
abolition of intoxicants, the abolition of titles, the abolition of monarchies or 
per contra democracies, and a million other tilings. Why not the abolition of the 
Census 1 One can never argue with the crank. These remarks are therefore 
addressed to the possible waverers, who are still able to give intelligent considera- • 
tion to the problem. The most obvious question is — where would we have been in. 
the great war, had we had no Euglisli and French Census figures, and still more 
no German Census figures to guide us \ We should certainly have underestimated 
the German and overestimated the French potential fighting strength ! However, 
leaving aside big world events of that, kind, consider a single city in time of peace. 
Without a Census will its Corporation be able to judge the number of police 
required, the necessary extent of every public service, the healthiness or unhealthi- 
ness of its dwellings, and a hundred other tilings ? It will be groping in the dark 
the whole time. Again, a private company proposes to run a railway across a certain 
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bit of country, or to run a tram service in a town or between two adjacent towns. 
The first tiling that tbe promoters turn to is the population figures. And it is idle 
to say that they can be guessed. I have already drawn attention to the character- 
istic of exaggeration which is a special feature of estimates. And the exaggeration 
will not be always in the direction of excess. The bias will be to overestimate any 
known or imaginary movement. Consequently, while, on the one hand, if it is 
believed that a town is increasing in size, the estimate will exaggerate that increase 
on the other hand, it is believed that a town, or a tract of country is declining, the 
estimate will exaggerate that decline. As an example of the latter point let me 
invite reference to Appendix Q of this Report. For some years there has been an 
outcry about the declining condition of Kanara. In Appendix Q I have been able 
to show the extent of the decline, and its exact territorial distribution. Estimates 
would almost certainly have exaggerated the decline, and placed it wrongly on the 
map. In short, to do without the Census would not bring the world to an end 
nor would it extinguish civilisation. But it would seriously impair efficiency, and 
reduce the level of civilisation slightly nearer to the savage. So far from doing 
away with the Census it would be desirable to have one every year. That Censuses 
are taken only in every tenth year is due to their cost ; and to that only. Actually 
the utility of every set of Census figures diminishes more and more rapidly 
as the inter-censal years pass by ; and it would be a serious thing for many Depart- 
ments, for example the Department of Public Health, if they were prevented from 
revising their basic figures once in ten years. 

Section 8. — Scope of the 1921 Report. 

I now turn to the character and scope of this Report. It is well known that 
the Indian Census reports of the preceding decades, especially those of 1901 and 
1911 devoted their main attention, not so much to the statistical treatment 
of the figures, as to the incorporation of numerous notes and discussions on the 
ethnography and anthropology of the Indian peoples. So firmly implanted was the 
idea of the Indian Census as an Ethnographic enquiry that a friend remarked to me 
before the operations commenced—” You will find it rather hard, I should think, 
to write anything new on Indian ethnology.” However it was decided that on the 
present occasion there should be a sort of ban on ethnographic writing, and that 
any side-line enquiries on this occasion should be rather of an economic type. 
This was largely due to the remarks of a recent Industrial Commission in India, 
which made some scathing co mm ents on the absence of economic information in 
the Census Reports. The question is one of personal point of view. While on the 
one hand we have the Commission in question writing that economic enquiries 
“ are at'least as worthy ” of investigation “ as the ethnographic enquiries, which 
have figured so largely in the Census reports of the past ”, on the other hand we have 
Messrs. Haddon and Quiggin, in their reedition of A. H. Keane’s work, referring to 
“ the magnificent Census reports of 1901 and 1911 It is impossible in such a 
case to please everybody. Nevertheless, in view of the completion of the work of 
the so-called Ethnographic Survey in this Presidency, the decision was no doubt a 
wise one. 

The special form in which, after consideration of various possible methods, I 
decided to put my economic enquiries, was the “family budget”. The agency 
which I employed was Honorary Correspondents. It is unnecessary to say more ; • 
the reader is simply referred to Appendix W, in which the results are fully set forth. 

In various other Appendices will be found other- matter of a special land, 
excluded for convenience from the regular Chapters. 

Both in the Appendices and in the body of the Report itself the ideal to which 
I have tried to. attain is a more detailed analysis of the figures themselves than has 
been attempted in the past. I have tried so far as possible never to suggest a 
theory without figures to establish it; and in the few cases in which such 
unsupported theories do occur, it will be found that they require for their proof or 
disproof figures other than those available in the Census. 


* “ Man Past and Present,” Cambridge, 1920 ; p. S48, foptnote. 
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Section fl. — D iagrams. 

A special feature of tliis Report is tlie diagrams. The graphic method of 
representing figures, and facts proved by figures, has received a great impetus in 
recent years. This being the first time that this method has been extensively 
employed in a Bombay Census Report I have to apologize in advance for the fact 
that some of the diagrams are not very happily designed. My successor will 
have an easier task in this one particular, since he will have my failures 
to warn him. It is also regretted that of some of the diagrams printed earliest 
an inadequate number of copies were ordered, so that some are missing from 
some copies, of this Report. 

It ought not to be necessary to apologize for the use of L'ogarithmic curves. 
The advantage of this method lies in the fact that proportional changes are thereby 
shown instead of arithmetic changes. Curves of percentage changes give the same 
results as Logarithmic curves ; but percentages take time to work out, and are 
not always so suitable as the logs for the result desired to be shown. 

Section 10. — Cost of the Census. 

Here we find a melancholy state of things. The approximate cost of each of 
the last three Censuses will have been — 

Rs. 

1901 .. .. 1 , 70,000 

1911 .. .. 2 , 10,000 

1921 . . . . 4 , 64,000 

The great rise at this Census is due entirely to the rise in the cost of living — using 
that term not in the limited sense of the cost of food-grains, but in the wider sense 
of the general expense of getting a job done. The principal item is wages to the 
enormous staff of temporary, and rather unsatisfactory, hands that are necessary 
in the Tabulation stages. But the enormous increase in the cost of paper and print- 
ing, and in the amounts demanded for Travelling allowance also go far to contri- 
bute to the increase. 

The above estimate of the cost can only be fully appreciated if it is remembered 
that the printing is all done at the Government Presses, which charge nothing for 
overhead charges or staff. Estimates were from time to time obtained from private 
presses for various works ; and comparison showed that the Government Press 
charges are quite extraordinarily cheap. The printing is burdensome not so much 
from its difficulty as from its bulk. Of the General schedule alone more than three 
million copies were required, and of copying slips over thirty millions. 

I wish particularly to thank Mr. E. E. Coombs, the Superintendent of Printing, 
Messrs. Phillips and Neale of the Government Central Press, Mr. Audy and Cap- 
tain Howie of the Photozinco Press and the officers in charge of the Jail Press at 
Yerrowda, together with their respective staffs, for their unfailing, courtesy and 
promptness. Even an inefficient Enumerator, Supervisot or higher officer can 
muddle through the Census somehow, but always provided that he gets his forms. 

. The printing is the only irreducible essential. 

So far as the Districts are concerned it is impossible to single out particular * 
Collectors or other officers for thanks, partly because it would be invidious, and 
partly because I am not always sure of my facts. Some officers openly profess to 
pay no attention to the Census, but actually take all steps necessary to efficiency. 
Others say nothing and do nothing. It is certainly a very heavy burden ; and the 
Superintendent should be the last man to fail to realise that fact. 

My cordial thanks are due to the whole of my own staff, and the staff of the 
Central Compilation Office at Poona, as well as to some of the Deputy Superinten- 
dents and others in the various Abstraction Offices. Deserving workers have been 
recommended to those in whose hands their future fortunes rest. And this I hope 
will prove more to their advantage in the end than the recital of their names in 
■this place. • . ' 




CHAPTER I— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. 

* PART I. — INTRODUCTORY. 

Section 1 . — Area. 

1. This report deals wit-li the Bombay Presidency, excluding Aden (see 
Introduction), ?‘.c.. the British Districts of the Presidency, and those Indian States 
which are in Political relations with the Government of Bombay. 

2. The total area is 1SG, 904 square miles, consisting of the main portions noted 
below with variations since 1S72 : — 



f 

ISSI . 

I SOI, 

1901. j 

1911. : 

1921. 

Br.m<n Pr-vr-icrs. 

1 

t 

1 



1 

i 



Sind District* 

4G.59S 1 

4S.014 

47.7S0 

47.000 j 

4G.9S0 1 

46.500 

Proulrncv Districts 

77.SC, 0 1 

70.10S 

77.27.7 , 

75.91S 

75,993 | 

77,035 

Total 

I2M3S i 
j 

124,122 

12.7.004 1 

122.9S4 i 

122,979 j 

123.541 

Sr'cnv* \Nt> Acr.Ncics 

..j 59.444« 1 

4 3,753 

00,045 

05,701 ! 

03,804 j 

03,453 

Grand Total 

.. 103.002 j 

107,875 

194,109 , 

1SS,745 j 

1SG.S43 j 

1SG.994 


* The arm for Catch is blank for 1S72. 


For comparison I quote the following figures of area of other countries. 

Area in square miles. 


British India, excluding Burma . . . . 1,571, SIS 

Burma . . . . 230,S39 

Madras . . . . . . 152, S75 

Afghanistan . . . . . . 250,000 

Cape Colony . . . . . . 276,966 

England and Wales . . . . . . 5S,340 

Scotland . . ' . . . . 30,415 

Ireland . . . . . . 32,560 


3. The decrease from Census to Census in the area of Indian States has been 
mostly due to correction of areas through survey operations. There have been a 
few unimportant intertransfers of territory between States and British Territory. 
Changes since 1911 are given in detail below. 

4. The area included for the Report is unsatisfactory for two reasons, — (1) 
Sind is separated from the rest of the Presidency not only by distance, but by con- 
ditions of every conceivable sort, climatic, racial, linguistic and sentimental — 
(2) The interspersion of Baroda with British territory vitiates the value of our 
figures. The only way to get satisfactory results would be to separate Sind altogether, 
conducting a separate Census for that Province, and to take a joint Census of 
the remainder of the Presidency and Baroda, as was done in- the Census of 1872, 
before Baroda passed into political relation with the Government of India. At pre- 
sent for an appreciation of Gujarat conditions as revealed by the Census it is necess- 
ary to consult both the Bombay Report and the Baroda Report. 

5. Since the last Census two new Districts have been formed, one Nawabshah 
in Sind, and the other the Bombay Suburban District. The former has been in exis- 
tence sufficiently long for separate figures to be given for it throughout. But the Bom- 
bay Suburban District was founded in the autumn of 1920. Consequently for some 
statistics, such as Agricultural figures and figures of birth-place, it has been found 
necessary to retain the new District as part of the Thana District from which it was 
formed. " The limits of this District are likely to expand gradually for a consider- 
able time to come. The latest ( post-Census) addition— the Ambamath Taluka — 
for instance, is an isolated patch in the heart of the Thana District. An important . 
point of a more or less popular kind is whether the figures of this District are to 
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2 Chapter T. — Distribution and Movements of the Population. 

be counted as “ Suburbs “ of Bombay, in the same way as suburbs are counted in 
tlie case of other Cities and towns. It is veil known that in the case of some cities 
detached portions are sometimes regarded as suburbs and sometimes not, for in- 
stance Howrah in the case of Calcutta, and Salford in the case of Manchester. And 
heated newspaper discussions often result. Bombay, as an island, has always been 
so definite in boundary that the problem has never before arisen. But there are 
strong reasons for counting at any rate the South Salsette Taluka as a surburb of 
Bombay. Many business men reside in Bandra, Kurla, Ghatkopar and Andheri. 
There are cotton Mills at Ivurla. And there is an admirable service of purely subur- 
ban trains on both the G. I. P. and B. B. & C. I. Bailway systems. 

0. The exact changes of territory since 1911 for the various units appearing 
in the Imperial Tables are shown in the annexed Table. Units in which there has 
been no change are not shown. It is to be noted that in all cases in which compari- 
son is made in the Tables bet ween population statistics at this Census and at past 
Censuses the figures for past Censuses are adjusted for changes in area. "Where the 
population in any transferred area is known it is transferred intact. Where the 
exact population is not known it is estimated on the same proportion to total 
population of the unit as the area transferred bears to the total area. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 1 . — Changes in Area since 7911. 


Unit. 



Bombay Prr'ddenry (ex-[ 17- 21 

chiding A'bn). j 

I’ritbh lfbtriet* . 1 1.134 57 2 

Hominy Oty - • 1 

Bomb**}* Suburban lb\i- 142 

rton and District. 

i 

Korth'-ro Djvidon .. ... j 112 

Than* .. 142 

C« ntral Division . , I/bV» ’ 14 

Ahmednarar i 3 

KPv:d~hKa*i .. 1 ; .... 

\\v.t .. ; l 


Na*.V .. 
I 

. . 

,1 

Hwb.-v.vi 

Ki* v ’ • 
U'h-A ;; 




... ’ IteeJamAiion. 

... j Nc-w Division and District created oat 

of Titans District in X. D. on 1st Dtc- 
cml>cr 1020. 

142] 

> Sec above. 

142 j ! 

. . . ' See below. 

3 - Mistake of the previous Onsiis rcjrort 
corrected. 

‘ One uninhabited village added from 
Khnnde«b West. 

See hv«t entry. Abo Metra* I>tatcj* 
treated as Mahal of this District 
i instead of as an Arenev. 

2 Uninhabited territory ceded to Baroda. 
t» Double addition of Poona Cantonment 
r Area corrected. 

i Corrections due to Survey of In&m 
i Villas'S. 

. .. V Jnt/T-l>b.trict chanr<* due to one vib’tire 
2 V of Ibdjraun D.^tnct \yivz, tmn*h Tree! 
. . . J • to Dharsvar I>i«trict. 

4^0 q 3,31*2 *.q. m. transferred to Xawabhah 
bCI 7 / ar.d 225 rq. in. to Thar and ParJ.ar. 

55! to Cut^h State. 

f V;rr**rtif riH by Survey and change* by 
nvr aeticm. 

New I>;s*r.ct out of Hyderabad (3,3G2 
rq. m.) and Thar Parbar (475 eq. in.) 
and jL’ain of 22 nq. m. due to Survey 
and r:\cf action. 

. . . Gain l/*.* river action (20 eq. in.}, from 
Sind TrontiT District (o tq. in.). 
, i to IJahavjdj/ur (3 rj. rn.) to Up* 
j»*r Smd Frontier Dbi Irbl (3 *q. in,), 
ar.d by nver action (2 in. in.). 

252 * IVorn llvd^rabad (225 *q. n.}. To 
; .Vav abbnh (475 f-q. tn.) and a mi* lab- 
j of 2 >q. m. corrected. 

JV.rn Sukhur (3 r-q. m.b I’y river Action 
(23 *q . m.). To Sukktfr (G pq. m.}. 

Ill S^e b-JOW . 

iV'irr Ksra'dti District in Sind. 

*"'■2 4iw*r:^ to trvnd*** to Khaod-*f: V»V t of 

f*»VJ vj. ru, and e. mb* 
take r,f or.* *q. m, e-orTwt' 1 -’ (lath* 
f :r b^n? US I id of (ud* 





Sec. 3. — -Natural Divisions. 3 

Section 2. — Units shown in the Tables. 

7. The units for which separate statistics are shown in the Imperial Tables 
have been materially modified on this occasion. At prevous Censuses States were 
shown according to Agencies without regard to their individual size. The result 
was that while very small States like Surgana and Savanur received separate treat- 
ment. large states like Bhavnagar were merged in the general total for Kathiawar. 
On the present occasion the separate Agencies attached to Districts have been neg- 
lected. It is necessary to treat as single wholes the large separate Agencies such as 
Kathiawar. Malii Kantha, Rewa Ivantha and Palanpur, because these units have a 
homogeneous official and to a certain extent social and political life. Thus there are 
Agency Police forces, Agency Courts, and so on. The principle followed has been to 
£rive the figures for these Agencies as a whole, and in addition for those individual 
States within them which have a population of more than 100,000. The same princi- 
ple has been followed in the. case of the unit known as the Southern Mahratta Coun- 
try States, although the solidarity of the Agency is there probably less conspicuous. 
For States assigned to all other Agencies the principle followed has been to treat 
as distinct units all States with a population over 100,000, and to amalgamate the 
remainder in one unit. To this an exception was made in the case of Cambay, which 
on account of its isolated position has been treated as a unit. 

8. The Khandesh Mehvas Estates, which had been treated (apparently in- 
correctly) as an Agency in previous reports, have been treated this time as a separate 
Mahal within the West Khandesh District. These estates have no political status, 
•either singly or together. 

9. It would of course be an advantage to get the separate figures of every 
State for every Table. For instance it .will be seen in the Chapter on Language 
that I have made use of the figures for Surgana State, as tabulated in 1911 and 1901. 
But space and time have both to be economized : and wider considerations dictate 
the desirability of treating a State of the size of Bhavnagar as a unitr ather than one 
of the size of Surgana. 


Section 3. — Natural Divisions. 

10. Throughout the Tables Volume the District figures are grouped into 
Divisional Totals according to Administrative Divisions. But for the purposes 
of this report they are grouped according to Natural Divisions. It is open to ques- 
tion whether tliis method is sound, and there are strong arguments on both sides. 
In 1891 Mr. Drew used Natural Divisions in his report- In 1901 Mr. Enthoven 
abandoned them, giving two grounds — first, that while figures are constantly requited 
by administrative areas they are never in practice required by units of natural 
geography, and secondly, that the natural divisions themselves, if their boundaries 
are made co-terminous with Districts, or even Talukas, are necessarily unscientific. • 
He therefore abandoned the arrangement altogether and gave his figures in his Sub- 
sidiary Tables in a simple list of Districts without striking totals by either method. 
Air. Mac Gregor reverted to Mr. Drew's system. I have myself adhered to the same 
arrangement though not entirely convinced of its soundness. The natural divisions 
themselves vary much in homogeneity. Sind requires no comment. The Kamatak 
is a fairly sound division, happening to be so largely because there is a belt of 
State territory diriding it off from the Deccan division on the north. But on its 
southwest comer it passes by imperceptible gradations into the conditions 
prevailing in the above-ghat portions of Kanara. This objection affects the Kon- 
kan division in the same way. That division would be almost exactly natural if 
the boundaries of Kanara coincided with the crest of the ghats. 'It is impossible 
however to break up Districts, and Kanara must therefore either stay in the Konkan 
division or constitute a separate one of its own. The Deccan division is satisfactory 
except for the inclusion of Khandesh, which is historically, and to a certain extent 
naturally, distinct. But there are parts of Nasik which pass gradually into Khan- 
desh ; and the breaking up of districts being impossible, and the multiplication 
of divisions undesirable, there is no option but to leave Khandesh in the Deccan. 
The last division, Gujarat, is,- however, hardly c; natural'". There are extreme 
-differences between the Pardi-Bidsar rice country, the uplands of Dohad, the 
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alluvial sand of Ahmedabad, the rocky wooded hills of Modasa, and the black soil 
plain of the Bhal. But if not one Division Gujarat would have to be many. And 
/ as against its physical variability it must be remembered that it is bound together 
by the ties of language and sentiment. Consequently I have in all cases retained the 
scheme used in the last Census. Against' Air. Enthoven’s first argument it may be 
answered — first that in the Tables Volume the absolute figures are given throughout 
b\* administrative divisions, and secondly, that readers of this report are expected 
to be either officials to whom the administrative arrangements of the Presidency 
are perfectly familiar, or outsiders who are not concerned with them, so that in 
neither case will confusion be caused by the redistribution of the Districts. Lastly, 
their adoption will facilitate the breaking up of India generally into Natural Divi- 
sions in the Census Commissioner’s report, as was done in 1911, and was expected to 
be done again this time. 

Section 4. — Meaning of “ Population ”. 


11. There are two kinds of population for statistical purposes — the de jure 
population and the de facto population. The de jure population means those per- 
sons who are normally resident in any locality, including those temporarily absent 
and excluding those temporarily present ; while the de facto population means 
those persons who are found actually present in the locality at a particular point 
of time. The Indian Census is a de facto Census, and represents on this occasion 
the persons recorded as present at the final enumeration between 7-0 p.m. and mid- 
night on the 18th March. 

12. To this however there is the exception of the non-synchronous tracts, 
which are regions in which for various causes it is considered necessary either to 
take the final count in the day times or not to take it at all. These tracts at this 
Census were (succinctly stated) as follows : — 

Final count taken, but not at the usual hours — - 

Part of Mokhada Petha. 

The whole Navapur Petha, and 5 Mevasi 
Milages. 

Parts of Peint and Kalvan Talukas. 

147 villages in the forest tracts. 

Eight different regions. 

Parts of six Talukas. 

Parts of three Talukas. 

Parts of three Talukas. 

Parts of Shahdadpur Talulca. 

Banni State. 

Parts of Baijpipla State. 

The whole of Dharampur State; parts of 
Bansda ; and the whole Dangs. 

Parts. 

One Taluka. 

Final count dispensed with — 


(1) Thana 

(2) AVest Khandesli 

(3) Nasik 

(4) Ivanara 

(5) Karachi 
(G) Larkana 

(7) Sukkur 

(8) Thar <fc Parkar 

(9) U. S. Frontier 

(10) Cutch 

(11) Leva Kantha 

(12) Surat Agency 

(13) Surgana State 

(14) Khairpur State 


Poona . . The Mulshi Petha except Paud Town. 

West- Khandesli .. The Akrani Petha and Katin Estate. 

Mahi Kantha . . The Dungri Bliil areas of Polo and Idar States. 

No regular Census. Hough estimates framed, but. the schedules afterwards 
filled in by inquiry — 

Mahi Kantha .. The Dungri Bhil area of the Danta State 

13. Exact details are given in the Administrative Volume. The only im- 
patient denar? ure* from previous practice was the inclusion of the whole of the 
MM da Petha owing to its disturbed condition at the time of the Census. 

14. The Census of the.se non-scynehronous tracts is not, however, even 
in the extreme case of the abandonment of the final count, a de jure retum’of the 
popubti.-m but dr facto return taken on various dates. In the extreme 
cast the entries for any house will be the persons actually present when 



Sec. 5. — Accuracy of the Census. 




the enumerator called for the preliminary enumeration. Orders were given to-, 
remove subsequently all deaths and add all births up to the date of the Census.. 
But this order is not likely to have been exactly attended to. The objection to 
not taking this precaution is that there must otherwise be a deficiency in the lowest 
age group and an excess spread mainly over the higher ones. But the resulting, 
error is very small and can be neglected. 

15. The true do jure Census, which is the type followed in many of the most 
important countries of the world, records for any person his normal residence, and. 
he is counted in the final statistics to the locality where the normal residence belongs, 
and not to the locality in which he was enumerated. It is not always an easy task, 
to determine the normal residence, as for instance rich people who have a town and 
a country house. In the fourteenth American Census it was found that thousands 
of well-to-do people, who have their usual places of residence in the Northern states, 
go for the winter to Southern California and Florida, some of them regularly spend- 
ing several months in these parts.* Apparently the de jure Census need not be 
taken absolutely synchronously. 

16. In Portuguese India the methdd followed is to record for every house,, 
first those normal residents who are present, then those normal residents who are 
temporarily absent, and lastly those abnormal residents who are temporarily 
present. To distinguish the last two classes the words absent ” and “ transitory 
are entered in the margin. But the Census is just as exactly synchronous as, 
our own. 

17. The adjusted statistics of temporary migrants, with an analysis of their 
occupations and ages, should give very interesting results. On this occasion the 
East Deccan was partially deserted owing to famine : and under the dejv.re system 
we could have determined the. normal population of those parts with fair accuracy. 
At present we have to rely on birth-place statistics for studying migration. But- 
this, in India, is very unsatisfactory, owing to the .constant habit of married women 
returning to their father's house for their first confinement. On the other hand with 
an illiterate population, a large number of temporary migrants such as the Bombay 
mill-hands, and a considerable body of vagrants, mendicants and travellers, it might 
be a troublesome business to record normal residence. Birth-place is a definite 
fact. But normal residence is matter of opinion. 

IS. A dejure Census of Bombay City would almost certainly give a much low- 
er population figure than our present de facto count : though the figure so obtained 
would on the other hand be probably a more sound basis for calculating the 
birthrate. 


19. On the whole I am disposed to think that a de facto Census is the most 
suitable kind for India. 


Section 5. — Accuracy of the Census. 

20. Questions are often asked as to the degree of accuracy which can be at- 
tributed to the Census figures. So far as the absolute numbers are concerned there 
is. of course, no doubt whatever that actually, though not necessarily comparatively, 
larse numbers of persons escape enumeration ; while on the other hand the converse 
case of persons enumerated twice must be so rare as in no way to counterbalance 
the omissions. A point of importance is that omissions occru- more and more fre- 
quentlv as we ascend the social scale. In the lonely forest tracts the Census is almost 
exact. * In towns, owing to the rapidly changing population , the degree of inexaotitud e 
increases. This must inevitably tend to put om- figures for such a factor as Literacv 
sliahtlv out of gear, omissions being more frequent among the literate who live in 
towns' and travel than among the illiterate, who live in villages and stay at home. 
But the error in such a factor is probably very small. There is' also little doubt that 
proportionately more Europeans are omitted than Indians. Not only are Europeans- 

* Quarterly Palm, of the Aiuer. Sfai. Ar-n. Maul; 1921. p. 572. 
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alluvial sand of Alunednhad, tlic rocky wooded hills ol M<if|;is;i. and the black 
plain of the Bhal. But. if not one Division (iu jurat would have to |k« many. And 
.• as against its physical variability it must be remembered that it. is hound together 
by the tics of language and sentiment. Consequently 1 have in all rases retained t he 
scheme used in the last, Census. Against, Mr. Enthoven's first, argument it. may be 
answered— first, that, in the Tables Volume the absolute figures are given throughout, 
bj r administrative divisions, and secondly, that renders of this report are expected 
to be either officials to whom the administrative arrangements of the Presidency 
arc perfectly familiar, or outsiders who are not concerned with them, so that in 
neither case will confusion be caused by the redistribution of the Districts. Lastly, 
their adoption will facilitate the breaking up of India generally into Natural Divi- 
sions in tlic Census Commissioner's report, as was done in 1!)1 1 , and was expected to 
be done again this time. 

Section 4. — Meaning of “ Population ”. 

11. There are two kinds of population for statistical purposes — the de jure 
population and the de facto population. The de jure population means those per- 
sons who are normally resident in any locality, including those temporarily absent 
and excluding those temporarily present; while the de facto population means 
those persons who are found actually present in the locality at a particular point 
of time. The Indian Census is a de facto Census, and represents on this occasion 
the persons recorded as present at the final enumeration between 7-0 p.m. and mid- 
night on the 18th March. 

12. To this however there is the exception of the non-synchronous tracts, 
which are regions in which for various causes it is considered necessary either to 
take the final count in the day times or not to take it at all. These tracts at this 
Census were (succinctly stated) as follows : — 

Filial count taken, but not at the usual hours — 

(1) Thana . . Part of Mokliada Petha. 

(2) West Kkandesk . . The whole Navapur Petha, and 5 Mevasi 

villages. 

(3) Nasik . . Parts of Peint and Kalvan Talukas. 

(4) Kanara . . 147 villages in the forest tracts. 

(5) Karachi . . Eight different regions. 

(6) Larkana . . Parts of six Talukas. 

(7) Sukkur . . Parts of three Talukas. 

(8) Thar & Parkar . . Parts of three Talukas. 

(9) U. S. Frontier . . Parts of Shahdadpur Taluka. 

(10) Cutch . . Banni State. 

(11) Reva Kantha .. Parts of Raijpipla State. 

(12) Surat Agency . . The whole of Dlinrampur State ; parts of 

Bansda ; and the whole Dangs. 

(13) Surgana State . . Parts. 

(14) Khairpur State .. One Taluka. 

Final count dispensed with — 

Poona .. The Mulshi Petha except Paud Town. 

West Khandeslx . . I'lie Akrani Petha and Kathi Estate. 

Mahi Kantha .. The DungriBhil areas of Polo and Idar States. 

No regular Census. Rough estimates framed, but the schedules afterwards 

filled in by inquiry — 

Mahi Kantha . . The Dungri Bliil area of the Danta State 

13. Exact details are given in the Administrative Volume. The only im- 
portant departure from previous practice was the inclusion of the whole of the 
Mulshi Petha owing to its disturbed condition at, the time of the Census. 

14. The Census of these non-scynchronous. tracts is not, however, even 
in the extreme case of the abandonment of the final count, a de jure return of the 
population, but a de facto return taken on various dates. In the extreme 
case the entries for any house will be the persons actually present when 
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live enumerator called for the preliminary enumeration. Orders were given to-- 
remove subsequently all deaths and add all births up to the date of the Census.. 
But this order is not likely to have been exactly attended to. The objection to 
not taking this precaution is that there must otherwise be a deficiency in the lowest, 
age group and an excess spread mainly over the higher ones. But the resulting; 
error is very small and can be neglected. 

15. The true dejure Census, which is the type followed in many of the most 
important countries of the world, records for an}* person his normal residence, and. 
he is counted in the final statistics to the locality where the normal residence belongs, 
and not to the locality in which he was enumerated. It is not always an easy task, 
to determine the normal residence, as for instance rich people who have a town and 
a country house. In the fourteenth American Census it was found that thousands 
of well-to-do people, who have their usual places of residence in the Northern states, 
go for the winter to Southern California and Florida, some of them regularly spend- 
ing several months in these parts.* Apparently the de jure Census need not be 
taken absolutely synchronously. 

1G. In Portuguese India the methefd followed is to record for every house,, 
first, those normal residents who are present, then those normal residents who are 
temporarily absent, and lastly those abnormal residents who are temporarily 
present. To distinguish the last two classes the words “ absent 55 and “ transitory 
are entered in the margin. But the. Census is just as exactly synchronous as, 
our own. 

17. The adjusted statistics of temporary migrants, with an analysis of their 
occupations and ages, should give very interesting results. On this occasion the 
East Deccan was partially deserted owing to famine ; and under the dejure system 
we could have determined the normal population of those parts with fair accuracy.. 
At present we have to rely on birth-place statistics for studying migration. But 
this, in India, is very unsatisfactory, owing to the constant habit of married women 
returning to their father's house for their first confinement. On the other hand with 
an illiterate population, a large number of temporary migrants such as the Bombay 
mill-hands, and a considerable body of vagrants, mendicants and travellers, it might 
be a troublesome business to record normal residence. Birth-place is a definite 
fact. But normal residence is matter of opinion. 

IS. A dejure Census of Bombay City would almost certainly give a much low- 
er population figure than our present de facto count ; though the figure so obtained 
would on the other hand be probably a more sound basis for calculating the 
birthrate. 

19. On the whole I am disposed to think that a de facto Census is the most 
suitable kind for India. 


Section 5. — Accuracy of the Census. 

20. Questions are often asked as to the degree of accuracy which can be at- 
tributed to the Census figures. So far as the absolute numbers are concerned there, 
is. of course, no doubt whatever that actually, though not necessarily comparatively, 
large numbers of persons escape enumeration ; while on the other hand the converse- 
case of persons enumerated twice must be so rare as in no way t-o counterbalance 
tbe omissions. A point of importance is that- omissions occur more and more fre- 
quently as we ascend the social scale. In the lonely forest tracts the Census is almost 
exact, "in towns, owing to the rapidly changing population, the degree of inexactitude 
increases. This must inevitably tend to put our figures for such a factor as Literacy 
slightly out of gear, omissions being more frequent among the. literate who live in 
towns' and travel than among the illiterate, who live in villages and stay at home. 
But the error in such a factor is probably very small. There is'also little' doubt that 
proportionately more Europeans are omitted than Indians. Not only are Europeans. 

* Quarterly Pubn. of tbe Arner. Stat. Assn. JInn-h 1921, p. 572. 
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more intolerant of State interference than Indians, but the Englishman in this country 
■and especially in Bombay. moves' about rapidly, and lives under conditions .which 
render his enumeration especially difficult. For instance the constant stream of 
passengers passing through Bombay on their way to or from Europe are a type very- 
hard to catch for enumeration. The omissions under the limited head of “ Europeans 
not resident in Bombay but present on the Census night " might, I fear, amount to 
ten per cent. But of course this error is almost negligible in the figures of. Europeans 
■as a whole, and absolutely negligible in the grand total even of Bombay City alone. 
Travellers by rail are also difficult. The completeness or otherwise of their returns 
depends on the local efficiency ordnefficiency of the Census (and particularly the 
Railway Census) staff. Theoretically, if everyone did their bit as laid down in the 
regulations, there would be no omissions. But human nature varies. For instance, 
to take the instance of two iniportant Railway Stations, ‘which shall remain 'in- 
cognito, — At one admirable arrangements were made. There was a sufficient num- 
ber of male and female enumerators invested with badges. And the total of persons 
-enumerated on the platforms throughout the night indicates completeness. At the 
-other, in spite of reminders, the arrangements were bad. ‘The number of enumerators 
was quite inadequate. And total of persons enumerated clearly indicates numerous 
‘ -omissions. At the same time the wholesale allegations of vast numbers of omissions 
which is characteristic of a certain type of critic, are certainly imjustified. A fair- 
number of educated gentlemen reported after the Census that they had not been 
-enumerated. In the majority of these cases their names were actually traced on 
the schedules. One last instance. A gentleman who had travelled by a certain 
train informed me on the morning of the 19th March that that train had not 
been stopped for enumeration at G. 0 a.m. as laid down in the Code. Subsequent 
reference to the Abstraction office concerned showed that there was a .regular 
enumeration book for that train with nearly 200 persons in it. The gentleman in 
question had, on his own admission, been enumerated at the station of 
departure and earned a pass. Obviously he had not been woken up by the 
guard. 

• 

21. Nevertheless I have no hesitation in admitting that the present Census was 
•certainly (as seen from the actual schedules) somewhat less accurate in detail than 
those of the past, and must therefore a priori have been to some extent less complete 
in actual numbers. I have already adverted to this point in the note on the preli- 
minary totals, and have discussed it at length in the Administrative volume. The 
Indian Census System is based on the assumption that Government, Railway and 
other public servants are perfectly obedient and have ample time. Up to 1901 and' 
even 1911 the docility and devotion to duty of the Indian services was possibly un- 
exampled. This census was taken at a time when discipline has more or less broken 
■down throughout the world,' when India is disturbed by political chimeras, and 
when the cost of living does not induce people to do something for nothing. It 
would not be in place in this Report- to discuss the matter in more detail. For the 
moment the subject is mentioned only by way of saying that the effect of these 
world changes and these peculiarities of Indian conditions have probably increased 
the actual omissions at the Gtli Census by only a very minute fraction of the total popu- 
lation. This will. I think, be considered a fair deduction from the following salient 
facts. The net Influenza mortality in the autumn and winter of 191S-19 alone, and 
in British Districts alone, not counting Bombay City, is estimated for the purposes 
of this report at 1.006.G5S. The recorded mortality for 1918 in British Districts ex- 
ceeded t he highest previously recorded mortality for any one year (1901) by 405,891. 
Yet t he actual decrease of population recorded in British Districts at this Census is 
only 358, 3S2. 


PART II.— POPULATION CHANGES. 


Section G. — Changes since 1S72. 

22. Prior to the war the population of England and Wales had risen with such 
regularity that it could be safely predicted at each Census not only that- the popula- 
tion would be higher than in the Census before, but approximatelv how much 
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Sec. 6. — Changes since 1S72. 


increases after the Provincial irregularities have been eliminated in tlie grand total. 
In the case of most Provinces the movement of the figures lias not been regularly 
upwards. The annexed Table shows for comparison the population changes in 
England and Wales, India, and the Bombay Presidency. 


Year. 

Population in millions. 

! En dv“ India.* 

1 

Bombay. 


i 



isoi 
1811 
1S21 
1831 
1841 
1S51 
18C1 
1871 
1881 
1 S91 
1801 
1911 
1921 


S-9 
10-2 
12-0 
13 '9 
15-9 


17-9 
20 0 


2G-9 

253-9 

29-0 

287-3 

32.6 

294-4 

30-1 

315-1 

-37-9 

31S-9 


The figures for India are affected by 
j Provisional. J1S72. 


the addition of nevr territoiies'ht various times. 


+23-0 

23-4 

27-0 

26- S 

27- 1 
20-S 


The course of the changes in this Presidency is directly attributable to obvious 
and known causes. Between the years 1872 and J SSI came the famine of 1S77, 
one of the worst ever known, but confined to South India. As a result the popula- 
tion at the 1S81 Census fell sharply in the Knrnatak Districts and States 
and the adjacent eastern Districts of- the Deccan, this fall eounter- 
balancina a rise in other regions. Between 18S1 and 1891 was a 
decade of marked prosperity, with absence of famine or epidemics. Consequently 
at the 1S91 Census every district, and every State showed a marked rise. Between 
1S91 and 1901 came the first assaults of plague and the great famine of 1899-01 
wliicli affected mainly Gujarat. Kliandesh, the North-East Deccan, and the 
South-East of Sind. * Consequently every District and State in Gujarat showed a 
marked fall due to famine and some of the Deccan and Ivaiuatak Districts a fall due 
to plague. Between 1901 and 1911 was a period of prosperity on the whole without 
am* marked famines (moreover by this time famine had ceased to cause direct, loss 
of life by starvation), but with a continuance of plague varying in its severity 
re<non bv region. As a result there was a rise in most districts, modified by local 
falls in others, attributable almost with certainty to plague. 


23. The diagrams annexed show first the proportionate increase and decrease 
in (i) British Districts and (ii) State Territory from 1872 to 1921, and secondly the 
proportionate increase or decrease in all British Districts as compared witli one 
another. It will lie seen that wltile the British Territory as a whole recovered 
rapidly from the effects of the 1899 famine, the State Territory lias never yet re- 
covered. This is due to the fact that- the State territory is mainly in the North of 
Gujarat. When we examine the figures for British Districts in that region we notice 
that some districts have never recovered. Conspicuous among these is" Kaira, which 
apparently never will recover. Kaira had a population of 8 lacs in 1SSJ. and Sv 
iacsin 1S91. The t; chappanya " famine sent its population down to 7 lacs in 190 J 
and it has remained at that level ever since. _ The condition of Ahmedabad is really 
the same, but -is obscured by the deceptive influence of the rise of the ckv 
population. 
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Tlie figures of Kaira and of Ahmedabad (after deducting the City) from. 



Kaira. 

Ahmedabad. 

1872 

782 ; 938 

703,726 

-1881 

805,005 

722,078 

1891 

871,794 

701,841 

1901 

710,332 

590,358 

1911 

691,744 

595,022 

1921 

710,982 

626,904 


1872 to 1921 are shown in the margin. The great 
Agency Territories of Palanpur and s Malii Kantha 
show the same phenomenon. (Appendix M 
entitled “ Regions of decay in Ahmedabad and, 
Kaira ” should be-eonsulted.) 


24. In marked contrast to the region of decline stands the Panch Mahals, 
Reva Kantha and West Khandesh. A glance at Imperial Table II null show that the- 
1899 famine came to these regions,— not as a permanent blow as in Kaira, but as a 
mere temporary set-back in a great era of advance. The two British Districts- 
had recovered from the famine in twenty years, Reva Kantha in thirty years. In 
round thousands the populations of these tracts in 1872 and 1921 were 1,107 and. 
1,770 respectively. The cause may be twofold, (i) a greater recuperative power in 
the Bhils and other hill and forest tribes', and (ii) a natural advance in population in 
the less settled tracts as the result of peace and prosperity. After the disturbed 
state of India in the 18th and early 19th Century the plains would settle down and 
increase their population first, and the hills and forests later. 

25. Apart from the contrast between the permanent effects of the 1899 famine 
on North Gujarat and its fleeting effects on the Bkil country, a further remarkable 
contrast is afforded by the effects of the 1877 famine on the South-East Deccam 
If the 1872 and 1881 figures in Imperial Table II are studied it will be seen that the 
havoc caused in Bijapur and Sholapur-was as great or greater than the havoc 
caused by the “ chappanya ” in North Gujarat, while in Belgaum and Dharwar the ‘ 
damage was very serious. Yet Bijapur almost, and the other three districts fully 
recovered, in twenty years. Bijapur had recovered completely in forty. 

26. Satara shows a continuous decline since 1S91, for which plague is largely 
responsible. The district would have recovered this time had it not been for 
Influenza, as is shown by the recovery of Belgaum. The conditions affecting these 
two Districts seem to be closely similar, and the further fall in the one and the slight 
rise in the other is due to unequal Influenza mortality, as explained in a later portion 
of tins Chapter. 

27. Other interesting facts are brought out by the Log curves of the various- 
districts. For example the curves for Thana and the Bombay Suburban Districts 
will be seen to be closely parallel until the decade just past, when .the Suburban 
curve leaps up sharply, thus proving that the true suburbanisation of that area set 
in only during the last ten years, and not, as might offhand be supposed, many 
years ago. " 

28. The disturbing effects of bad season on the dry districts are well brought' 
out by the zigzag character of their curves. 

29. Interesting also is the close parallelism between the curves for Kanara and 
Kolaba. It is to be considered whether this parallelism is due to identical factors 
acting upon each of these two districts, or to diverse factors producing identical 
effects. This point is too difficult and to a certain extent too controversial to be- 
cliscussed here. (The Appendix entitled — “ Region of decay in the Kamatak 
and Kanara ” should be consulted.) 


Section 7. — The Past Decennium. 

y * 

30. The above remarks and diagrams dispose of the general long term changes - 
in the district populations. What now follows relates to the changes from 1911 to- 
1921 only. The regional changes are first given in the form of Maps ; and thereafter 
such facts and figures are presented . as may enable any reader to draw his own. 
inferences as to the causes of change. 
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SI. During ilit* deccnnium just pjist- tlic conditions ]mvc been very abnormal. 
It is onlv necessary to discuss them to the extent to which they may have influenced 
the figures. 

/. — Season*. 

32. The variations in the seasons nowadays exercise a much smaller influence 
upon the total population figure than formerly, since people no longer die of starva- 
tion in lean years. On the other hand, owing to greater readiness to leave home, 
the effect of the seasons upon temporary distribution of (lie population is increasing. 
In any one region a bad season, or a series of bad seasons, may have the following 
effects : (1) A peimanent effect by inducing people to leave their homes, never to 
return : (2) A semi-permanent effect, by reducing the fertility rate of married women ; 
this is however liable to gradual readjustment. ; and (3) A purely temporary effect, 
by causing migration in search of work. And such temporary migrations, when, 
as in this case, they are in operation at the time of the Census, will entirely obscure 
all other population phenomena. 

h h of roars** well known, anti nl-o palpable from the figures, tlm*. there has been a 
vum emigration from the «>.v-t Deccan. What we should like to know is how far that emigration 
ha*- Ivon jvrmanent. Tie* attempt which ha** Ivon made in an Appendix to reconstruct the 
population of th<* Ahmednagar Di-trirt hv redistributing among its Talukns emigrants ( in the 
(.Vn-ni*- ’-me) i*- onlv a makeshift. The figures there arrived at are estimates of what the 
population would have Iven. had there Iven no famines ; and an* only useable for current pur- 
po-es on the assumption — unavoidable in the eitctim-tances — that all emigrants return. Con- 
seiiUcntlv. althouch no doubt much nearer to the true figures than those of the 1921 enumeration, 
th-v are probably an over-estimate, since tin* assumption mentioned is probably incorrect. 
Then* is only one fully satisfactory way of arriving at the truth. And that is by having a 
recount in the districts concerned after the first normal season. And such a recount- I consider 
eminently worth taking. No attempt- would have to lv made to record Religion, Caste, Occupa- 
tion. llirth-plaee. Language. Literacy or Infirmities ; only the number of persons of each sex, 
and po-sibly aces (though this is not really essential). It goes without, saying that- such a 
jr count should Is* taken in March. The population so arrived at, when compared with the 1911 
population, and the di(T**rvtiees lvtw.vn recorded births and deaths in the interval, would give, 
the ficur»* of lo-s or gain by jvtmaixm?- micration. subject of course to tho influence of an 
unknown fa-tor. namely, -rrors in the birth and death record*. 

31. order to enable flu* character of the seasons during tho decade to be 
exactly examined Dr. Mann, the Director of Agriculture, kindly prepared and sent 
me a tabic showing for each, district and for each year tho value of the crops (kharif 
and rabi combined) in a scale of five classes - 

Excellent . 

Good. 

Fair, 

Bad. 

Very Bad. 

lie wrote ns follows : — 

“ 1 may say that I have taken the anna valuation as published in the 
annual season and crop reports togethei with a consideration of the actual area 
under crop in the years under consideration. Generally speaking, I think the 
tendency of this Table is to make out the crops rather better than they should be. 

1 have taken SO per cent, and above as excellent, from GO to SO per- 

cent. as good, from -10 to GO per cent, as fair, from 20 to 40 per cent, as bad, and 
anything below 20 per cent, as very bad. This of course is only a basis to be 
checked and modified by consideration of the acreage under crops in any parti- 
cular year. ” 

In the percentage valuation GO is taken as the “ average ” crop. In the case 
of Sind the irrigated and unirrigated crops were both taken into consideration. 

35. The results of these very careful calculations are shown in the form of a 
Chart. In the Chart the depth of the horizontal band assigned to each district 
might have been adjusted according to either area or population. I chose the 
latter base, since the importance of the seasonal factor from the Census point of 
view is its effect on population. The question then arose whether to take the 1911 
population or the 1921 population or the mean of the two. If the latter had been 
in any way likely to approximate to the mean year, 191G, it would have been taken. 
But as that is certainly not the case, the 1921 population was taken for simplicity's- 
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•sake. As a matter of fact as between the 1911 and 1921 population the difference 
would not — on the scale used in this Chart — have been measurable to the unaided 
eye except in the case of Alimednagar and the Panch Mahals. 

36. The Chart brings out the character of the seasons during the decade 
very clearly, especially in the way of comparison of year with year. Since, 
however, the really important question from the point of view of the Census is 
whether the general character of the seasons is correlated with increase or decrease 
of population, the five classes were assigned values as follows 

Excellent . . 9, 

Good . . 7, 

Pair . . 5, 

Bad . . 3, 

Very Bad . . 1, 

and the total values of the decade were summed for each district. The values 
assigned are more or less arbitrary, but it will be noticed that they coincide with 
the mid percentage values of the classes as explained in the extract from Dr. Mann’s 
letter quoted above. The following Table shows the values of the seasons for each 
district together with the increase or decrease of population at this Census. 


■Subsidiary Table No. 2. — Values of Agricultural Seasons during the Decade, compared with 

population changes.- 


District. 

Values of the 

Percentage changes in population, 
1921 against 1911. 


seasons. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Thana (includin'! Bombay Suburban) 

82 ' 

2*5 


Kolaba 

82 

— 

5*3 

Surat . 

78 

3-1 


Ratnagiri 

74 

.... 

4-1 

East Kliandesh 

72 

4-0 


Wert IChandesb 

70 

G-2 

.... 

PancU Mahals 

CG 

16-2 

- 

Belgaum 

GO 

1-0 


Dhanvar 

G6 

1-0 


Satara 

GO 

.... 

s-i 

Poona 

GO 


5*8 

Kanara 

GO 


0*7 

Karachi 

G4 

3*9 


Bijapur 

64 

.... 

7-7 

Nasik 

» 

G4 


8-0 




. 

Upper Sind Frontier 

G2 


8-5 

Sukkur 

G2 


11-1 

Sholapur . . . . » 

GO 

* 

3-4 

Hyderabad 

GO 

— 

0*3 

Broach 

58 

/J-3 

.... 

Kaira 

58 

* 

2-8 

.... 

Ahmedabad 

50 

7*0 

.... 

Navalwhah 

52 


G-G 

S-G 

9-3 

Thar and I’arkar 

5° 

.... 

Larkana 

52 

“ 


Atimednairar 


22*0 


AKMrOAkOAO 


R ROACH 


KAIRA 


A SCH V.AHALf 


SEASONS 

1 1 -in 12-13 13-1* H-I5 15-16 16-17 17-18 18-13 19-20 20-2! 
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population (1921 )- 
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37. On the 'whole it cannot be deduced from the Table that the general 
agricultural character of the decade bears an y very exact relation to the population 
changes. But some sort of relationship is' certainly suggested.* Now the years 
1914-15 and 1915-10 were so good that any effect that the previous four years 
might have had in the way of inducing emigration and reducing the birth-rate 
must have been by 1917 largely eliminated. It seemed therefore worthwhile to 
sum the values of the last four years only ; and, in order to give them their due 
weight, we can multiply the values for 1917-1S and each succeeding year by 1, 2, 

3 and 4 respectively. The result is shown in the next Table. 

* Dr. Mann points out that if we eliminate Kolaba and Ratnagiri, where the population is kept down by emigra- 
tion to Bombay, and Karachi and Ahmedabad, where the population is kept up by the increase of the Cities, practi- 
cally all the pluses come at the top and nil the minuses at the bottom of tbe Table. Only Broach and Ivnira come m 
the wrong half. Of these the Broach population is almost stationary, and the position of Kaira Dr. Mann attributes 
to the taking up during the decade of a good deal of new land. 


Stiiheirfiarii 'T >V* A ' n .v — Inns nf f)ti> Inst fr.-nr nriniilt timl fire tallied as explain- d 
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difference to the general appearance of the Tables. To secure uniformity they have 
in such eases been put, in order according to the positive value of their population 
changes. This has the effect- of giving a somewhat more favourable appearance, 
to the possibility of correlation than would have been arisen had they been arranged 
haphazard. But. a glance at any of the larger value groups, for instance, value 
CO in the first- Table, will show at once how little true correlation there really is/' 
The most llmt can be said is that the top half of each Table contains more increases 
and the bottom half more decreases, and that in each Table Ahmodnagar takes 
its natural position. It is probable that in. earlier Censuses the correlation would 
lmvc been much closer. At the present- Census a factor Jar more powerful than the 
seasons comes into play, namely, influenza. This will be studied in detail, and 
afterwards in combination with the factor just discussed. But even Influenza ,’s 
not the only factor to be considered. It will be shown later on that every district’ 
had its own particular local factor, which is often far more powerful "than the 
general factors common to all. 

I J .—Prices. 

39. The diagram which now follows is designed to show the effect (i) of rain- 
fallf on prices, and (i!) of prices on birth rates. 

■f Dr. Mann lim pointed out that absolute rainfall fisurv-i ar>, not a fully nsti-.fa<-(nry index of the re.-i»on*. Wl.nt 
is required in to get at tho figure* of rjftrllr' rainfall ; and ll« Ini Ivon working out rules by which ineffective rainfall 
will be excluded from the annual fall. The rules are necessarily arbitrary ; but that Is inevitable. And the resu!:». 
worked out by him for Poona for past years give a lx-tter picture of the reasons than the total recorded falls. The 
drawbacks to themethod are — first, that the rules for exclusion of ineffective fall* would necessarily vara-, tract by 
tract, and secondly, that the working out of effective falls for many different recording stations would" Is- exces- 
sively laborious. 


40. In an agricultural country like India a general rise in the values of agri- 
cultural produce, if caused by actual deficient production of the same, causes acute 
distress ; but if caused by external influences without any diminution in production, 
the effect is unequal on the different classes. The producers benefit; all labourers 
and all persons, even in the higher classes, on fixed salaries or incomes suffer. 

During the dccennium the cost of all articles 
besides food grains rose sharply after 2914. 
And the producers, although benefitting by 
the higher prices obtained for' their crops, 
shared with the general public the dis- 
advantages of the higher cost of other goods, 
The figures of births, year by year, given in 
the margin for ready reference, move (up t o 
1918) in accordance with the combined 


1910 


089,701 

1911 


705,090 

1912 


OS 1,890 

1913 


084,803 

1914 


733,070 

1315 


720,780 

191G 


704,072 

1917 


099, S23 

1918 


019,224 

1919 


54G.400 

1920 


593,175 

effects of seasons, prices 

of grain, 


At 1918 comes the sudden effect of Influenza, which obscures all other factors. 
In considering the effect of seasons on births allowance must be made for the “ lag ”. 
Thus the bad season of 1911 reduces the birth? in 1912. The good seasons of 1912- 
13 increase the births in 1914. Tlie effect of the rise of -prices of all commodities, 
the inordinate enhancement of rentals, and the general rapid increase in the cost- 
of living during the war is well brought out by the gradually falling birth totals 
during 1915 — 1917. These were good years from the point of view of seasons, and 
under ordinary circumstances would have rising or stationary birth total figures. 


41. The diagram is published in order to preserve continuity with past Censuses. Similar 
diagrams so far as Rainfall and Prices are concerned will be found in tho Census Reports for 
1901 and 1911. Mr. Enthoven showed deviations from tho “Normal” without, however, 
stating rvhat was taken as the normal (p. 22 of the 1901 Report). Mr. Macgregor, not finding 
any satisfactory criterion for the normal, took the mean for the decade (paragraph 53 of tho 1911 
Report). I followed Mr. Macgregor in this matter. But there is an objection to taking the 
mean for the decade, and that is that any individual excessively abnormal year will* throw the 
mean far out from what is really the most approximately normal figure. 

42. The plotting on to tho same diagram of the deviations of births is an innovation. 
In order to allow for the “ lag ” ahead}' referred to, the birth curve was plotted six months late 
against the other two. Strictly speaking, the prices curve ought to be plotted late against the 
rainfall curve and tho birth curve late against the prices curve. But this would make the diagram 
excessively elaborate. 


43. Theoretically there should be a marked inverse correlation betwccnrninfall and prices. 
But this is not observable even if wo go back to the decado 1891 to 1900. Tho reasons for this 
seem to he (1) that excessive rainfall will ’sometimes send up prices, c. g., the Deccan in 1890, 

* It was chiefly because of the large number of districts falling in one and the same class that a dingram was not 
prepared for this Table. 





PERCENTAGE DEVIATIONS or RAINFALL-, PRICES of STAPLE 
FOOD GRAINS and ANNUAL TOTAL RECORDED BIRTHS- j 
iriBritish Districts of Natural Divisions from their means for the Decade.!-. — 
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Deccan Sajn 

Karnatak ...Jowari 

konka n Rice 


Rainfall. 

Prices.. 

Bif ths 



._ .-NoTe-.Tbe cunvBof-devjations of-births is plotted forward halfway between- — 

the annual verhcaisfor the other two curves Th/s is because any-influence - - 



of rainfall cr prices on births will fake some time .to have effect! - 
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and (2) that the regions represented by the Natural Divisions are too small for this particular 
study, since prices are dominated by all-India conditions. The rainfall curve as a Census factor 
is therefore inappreciable. 

44. There should further be a' marked inverse correlation between prices and births, after 
allowing for the lag. And on a priori grounds it is justifiable to assume that when living is 
cheap births rise and vice versa. But such a correlation is not at once noticeable from the curves 
in the diagram under discussion. In the Konkan it would seem that, the Birth curve is wholly 
independent from the Prices curve, which up to 1917 deviates very slightly from the mean. In 
the other three Divisions, and especially in the Deccan, a careful study of the curves will show 
that more often than not the inverse correlation exists, the Birth curve rising when the Prices- 
curve falls and vice versa. But here again the Natural Division is a doubtfully satisfactory 
statistical unit. 

45. At 1918 we enter into a whirlpool of outside factors. Influenza, even more than Prices,- 
dominates the Birth curve ; the Prices curve comes under the influence of world economic condi- 
tions rather than that of rainfall ; and the importance of the “ staple food grain ” as the determi- 
nant in the cost of living probably dimini shes. On the whole, therefore, the diagram is inconclusive,- 
and might with advantage be abandoned at future Censuses. However, in an Appendix the 
correlation between Prices and Births is studied for a wider area and a longer period. 

III.— The War . 

46. In contradistinction to Western Countries the direct effect of the war on our 
population was very small. The numbers recruited during the war were low. Col. 
Steen, the Recruiting Staff Officer for Dekhani Mahrattas and other castes, informed 
me that including the Berar and parts of the Central Provinces which come within 
his territory out of the total reeruitable Mahrattas, using this term in its Army 
sense, the reeruitable age limits being 17 to 26, only T79 were recruited between 
4th August 1914 and 11th November 1918. The proportion of Dekhani Musal- 
mans, Mahars, Lingayats, etc., recruited was much the same. Only the Konkani 
Mahrattas produced a little over 12 per cent. These recruitments would include 
many who only served for a short time. And the losses ’in the field would be much 
lower proportionately than in the case of the Western nations. At the time of the 
Census a certain number of persons were absent on Military and gwasi-military 
service in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. But as this Presidency had recently come 
to contain the Head Quarters of both the Western and the Southern Armies and as 
tit is also the gateway for despatch of troops and stores to the regions of military 

occupation, it is probable that military reasons brought into it nearly as many men 
, as it took out. 

Section 8. — Vital Statistics. - 

47. Statistics of births and deaths are not available except for the those areas 
which for registration are under the control of the Sanitary Commissioner, that is to 
say, British Districts, including all Inam and Khoti villages, but not including those 
Mevas Estates which constitute the Akrani Mahal in West Khandesh. Statistics 
are made out by the Sanitary Department for the population excluding Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Armenians. In the Sanitary Commissioner’s annual reports the 
births and deaths among Europeans and Anglo-Indians are reported separately ; 
but all the general statistics are for the remainder of the population only. This 
arrangement does not seem to be a happy one. The two communities which are 
excluded are very much more truly a permanent element in the population than are 
the Japanese, Chinese, Afghans, Makranis, Arabs, and innumerable other small 
communities, whose vital statistics are included in those of the general population. 
The European community is of course an abnormal one consisting of selected lives, 
an excessive proportion of males, and a deficiency in the lowest and highest age 
periods. But these remarks apply to the other foreign communities also, and no 
such peculiarities can be attributed to the Anglo-Indian community. It is always- 
assumed that many Anglo-Indians get included in Europeans, and this is inevitable. 
But the residue, which comes out as Anglo-Indian in our Tables, is essentially a 
permanent resident element in the general population. There is of course no 
guarantee that an Anglo-Indian who gets into the Census Tables as a European will 
get into the Birth and Death Registers under the same racial head. But, in the 
long run the differences would balance out. It would therefore be possible to 
include Anglo-Indians in the Vital Statistics as part of the general population. 

. But why exclude Europeans ? The abnormalities of their age and sex distribution 
are a permanent feature of this country. 
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48. The regions indicated above are divided for registration of vital statistics 
into Registration Districts, which do not correspond with any other administrative 
units. Within these Registration Districts the ordinary Administrative Districts 
.are recognised, and treated as units for statistical purposes, but Talukas and Pethas 
are. not. The Talulca or Petka is separated into Rural and Urban circles. The 
Urban circles are the Municipal limits of each Municipal town ; the Rural circle 
is the remainder of the Taluka or Pctha. Birth and Death rates are calculated on 
the general population, as defined above, of these units as a per mille rate on the 
figures of the latest Census. It is therefore possible to ascertain the death rate of 
any District for any period of time, but not of a Taluka or Petha (t'.c., without 
recalculation). To prevent misunderstanding it must be explained that the remarks 
in this paragraph are a statement of facts only, and are not intended to bo taken as 
a criticism of the methods adopted by the Sanitary Department in the registration 
and presentation of their statistics. 

49. The following Table and 
diagram give the total of births - 
and deaths of the general population in 
the Registration areas for every year 
from 1891 to 1920. The totals of the 
decades are also given in the margin 
for ready reference : — 


Subsidiary Table No. 4. — Total Births and Birth-rates by years from 1891 to 1920 in British 
j Registration Districts (excluding Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians ). 


Actual numbers of births and deaths in British Regis- 
tration Districts (excluding Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Armenians) in each of the last three decades. 


Decade. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1891—1900 

0,427,142 

0,6GS,GS9 

1901—1910 

G,187,302 

0,394,831 

1911—1920 

0,697,993 

7,223,309 


Year. 

Total No. of births. 

Birth rate 
per mille. 

Year. 

Total No. of Births. 

Birth rato 
pcr-mille. 

1891 

682,677 

3G-27 

1908 

600,201 

35-72 

1892 

G50,667 

34-57 

1909 

657,685 

35-59 

1893 

604,305 


1910 

- 689,701 

37-32 

1894 

G60.2G8 

35-08 




1895 

674,304 

35-83 




1896 

. 691,847 

36-76 




1897 

629,693 

33-46 




1898 

582,371 

30-94 

Total, 1901—10 

6,187,362 

.... 

1899 

685,348 

36-42 


1900 

505,662 

26-87 







1911 

705,090 






Total, 1891—1900 

. 6,426,142 


1912 

684,890 

36-00 


1913 

1914 

1915 

684,803 

733,076 

726,780 

34-97 

34-96 

37-43 






1901 

465,647 

25-19 

1916 

704,672 

37-10 

v 1902 

631,393 

34-16 

1917 

699,823 

35-98 

1903 

576,949 

31-22 

1918 

619,224 

35-73 

1904 

648,594 

35-09 

1919 

546,460 

31-61 

1905 

611,173 

33-07 

1920 

593,175 

27-90 

1906 

625,486 

33-84 



30-28 

1907 

610,533 

33-03 








‘ 

6,697,993 

.... 


Note . — The rate per mille is calculated on the population recorded at the Census with which each decade 
■commences. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 5—Tdtal deaths and death-rates by years (from 1891 — 1920) for British 
Registration Districts (excluding Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians). 


Year. 

Total No. of deaths. j 

1 

1 

Death rates 
(per mille). 

Year. 

. 

Total No. of deaths. 

Death rates 
(per mille. 

1S0I 

; 

513,132 

27-26 

1908 

- 

501,838' 

27-15 

1892 

611,742 

32-50 

1909 

505,936 

27-38 

1893 

511, S31 

27-20 

1910 

560,003 

30-30 

1894 

007,179 

. 32-26 




1S95 ! 

, 538,540 

28-61 




1S96 

1 596,472 

31-69 




1S97 

749,910 

■ 39-84 

Total, 1901-10 

6,394,831 


1S9S 

548, S25 

29-10 




1S99 

672,269 

39-72 




1900 

1,318,783 

i 70-07 







1911 

555,312 

28-35 



j V 

1912 

683,210 

34-88 

Total, 1891—1900 

G,668,6S9 


1913 

521,539 

26-63 




1914 

577,504 - 

29-48 



1 

1915 

511,613 

26-12 

1901 

j 680,134 

i 37-12 

1916 

652,585 

33-32 

1902 

l 721,402 

| 39-04 

1917 

79S,406 

40-76 

1903 

i ' 811,525 

i 43-91 

1918 

1,724,674 

88-05 

1904 

764,914 

1 41-39 

1919 

637,170 

32-53 

1905 

| 5S8.394 

| 31-84 

1920 

561,296 

28-65 

1900 

j 048,019 

i 35-06 


, 


1907 

606,606 

32-82 







Total, 1911-20 

7,223,309 

.... 


in OH'.rT.x l.— Diymnu-nox and MovK'tr.vTS or rm: roi'nn.vnoN. 

.Vi. Tc.** f‘ i;Itv,vsritj Tabl-s, tor which no diagrams are prepared, give the 
di- tribution of Birth-- and Deaths for each year of the past decade by sex and 
Natural Divi-ir-n. The m>ot noteworthy feature is the excess mortality among 
f. rn-i!" • in this, winch, is due in the selection of that sex by the Influeur.a epidemic. 
Tt; i ■> will not W further di^us-ed here, as it is discussed iu details in the Chapter 
on Sex 
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Sec. 8. — Vital Statistics. 

suffer from plague so mucli as the Mofussil, and (3) sanitation may have improved 
in Bombay during those years. In 1918 the divergence is due to the lower ' 
Influenza "mortality in Bombay. In 1919 and 1920 Bombay was exceptionally 
unhealthy. 


Subsidiary Table. No. 7. — Reported Birth-rates (both sexes combined)' 1911 — 20 
for each of the six Natural Divisions. 



Year. 

• 

1 

1 Bombay. 

1 

I 

| Gujarat. 

Konknn. 

Deccan. 

iKamatafc. 

i 

j 

Sind. 

mu 



on 

1 

i 

1 40 

33 

45 

40 

20 

1012 



‘ on 

! 40 

35 

41 

39 

21 

1013 



20 

30 

35 

41 

40 

21 

1014 



20 

42 

37 

45 

41 

22 

1913 



20 

42 

30 

44 

40 

23 

1010 



oo 

44 

33 

41 

39 

23 

1017 



on 

42 

33 

41 

41 

21 

101S 



no 

3S 

31 

37 

311 

16 

1010 



21 

3.7 

25 

32 

32 

17 

1020 



20 

3G 

27 

t 

35 

36 

19 


Subsidiary Table No. S. — Reported Death-rates (both sexes combined) 1911 — 20 
for each of the six Natural Divisions. 



Year 


’ Bombay. 

. Gujarat. 

Konknn. 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 

1911 



36 

1 

27 

26 

• 27 

48 


1012 


. . 

40 

39 

27 

43 

38 

20 

1013 



33 

31 

24 

29 

29 

18 

1914 



33 

32 

25 

36 

31 

17 

1015 



24 

26 ’ 

25 

30 

. 30 

1& 

191G 



... 31 

• 34 

26 

41 

36 

23: 

1917 



34 

41 

2S 

4S 

50 

1 

33. 

191S 



59 

SO 

67 

109 

02 

SO- 

1010 

.. • 


71 

! 33 

36 

1 

34 

27 

22: 

1020 



••I « 

i 

| 34 ; 

1 t 

31 

28 

: 30 

1 

16.- 


Subsidiary Table No. 9 — Reported birth-rate by Sex and Natural Divisions 

( British Districts). 


(Vote. — The rates are tho rates of births of each sex separately on the total population of both sexes together.) 


Number of births per 1,000 of Total Population (Census of 1911). 


Y ear. 

• Province. 

Bombay. 

Gujarat. 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 



. 













.Males. 

Fe- 

Males. 

Fe- Jllalcs. 

Fe- 

Males. 

Fe^ 

Males. 

Fe- 

Males. 

Fe- 

Males. 

Fe- 


males. 


males. 


males. 


males. 


males. 


males. 

males. 

• 1 

o 

• 

3 

. 4 

5 

0 

7. 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15. 

Total 1911 — CO 

.. ; ns 

164 

109 

103 

20S 

192 

167 

15S 

207 

195 

196 

189 

114 

SO- 

1911 

19 

17 

11 

11 

21 

19 

17 

16 

* 23 

22 

20 

20 

n 

0* 

1912 

IS 

17 

n 

11 

21 

19 

IS 

17 

_ 21 

20 

20 

19 

12 

* a- 

1913 

; 18 

17 

10 

10 

£0 

19 

18 

17 

21 

20 

20 

20 

12 

0 

1914 

ip 

18 

10 

10 


20 

19 

IS 

23 

22 

21 

20 

12 

10 

1913 

• 19 

18 

10 

10 

22 

20 

IS 

IS 

23 

21 

20 

20 

13 

10< 

1916 

19 

17 

11 

11 

23 

21 

17 

16 

21 

20 

20 

19 

13 

10 

1917 

19 

17 

11 

11 

oo 

20 

17 

16 

21 

20 

21 

20 

12 

9* 

ISIS 

16 

15 

12 

10 

20 

IS 

16 

15 

19 

IS 

19 

IS 

g 

* 

1910 

... 15 

13 

11 

10 

IS 

17 

IS 

12 

17 

15 

18 

18 

9 


1020 

... 16 

i 

15 

10 

10 

19 

" 

14 

IS 

IS 

17 

IS 

18 

11 

& 
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Tear. 

1 

| 

i Cause. 

i> 

A 

Actual number of deaths. 

Ratio (per mille 
of each sex). 

Total. 

3 

Males. 

4 

Females. 

5 

Males. 

6 

Female3. 

7 ' 

1915 

. . | From Ml causes 

511,013 

203,072 

247,941 

26 


26 


■ Plaguo 

43.S24 

21,943 

21,881 

' 2 


2 


| Cholera 

377 

202 

175 




-1910 

. . ; From all causes 

652,585 

335,545 

317,040 

33 


34 


1 Plague 

70,507 

39,100 

40,407 , 

4 


4 


Cholera 

19,841 

10,331 

9,510 

1 


1 

1917 

, From all causes 

798.406 

405,949 

392,457 

40 


42 


Plague 

1 02. 874 

80.240 

' 82,628 

8 


9 


Cholera * . . 

17.003 

9,012 

7,991 

1 

- 

1 

1 91 S 

.. From all causes 

1.724,074 

847,472 

877,202 

83 


93 


Plague 

79.47S 

3S.3S0 

41.092 

4 


4 


Cholera 

S.834 

4,S12 

4,022 


• * : 


'1919 

. From all causes 

637,170 

335, 54S 

301.622 

33 


32 


Plague 

9,020 

4 924 

4,702 

.... 




Cholera 

51,551 

27,044 

24,507 

3 


3 

1920 

. . From all causes 

' 501.290 

295.03S 

200,258 

29 


28 


Plague 

13.857 

G,S76 

0,981 





Cholera 

2,047 

1,110 

931 





Subsidiary Table. No. 12. — Plague deaths by years and natural divisions 

for the decade 1911—20. 


Year. 

Bombay. 

Gujarat. 

Konhnn . 

Deccan. 

Kamntak. 

Sind. 

1911 

3,997 

4,042 

2,837 

24,940 

61,426 

3,151 

1912 

1,714 

4G5 

850 

7,800 

17,034 

1,121- 

1913 * .. 

2,005 

740 

1,219 

6,610 

13,666 

448 

1914 

2,935 

1,104 

1.277 

5,759 

7,454 

1.531 

1915 

598 

1,000 

SIS 

21,202 

16,471 

3,135 

1910 

1,082 

979 

1,028 

53.7S2 

21,578 

168 

1917 

1.G9S 

20,935 

2,695 

105, 62S 

28,903 

3,016 

1918 

1,133 

31.9S0 

1.425 

25,580 

13,775 

5,585 

1919 

097 

HO 

S02 

4,262 

3,270 

485 

1920 

281 

• 


464: 

7.329 

5,395 

386 


55. Further discussion is necessary on the second diagram, on which are re- 
presented the curves of reported deaths from (1) Fevers, (2) Respiratory diseases, 
(3) Dysentery and Diarrhoea and (4) “ Other causes.” In this case the last term 
has to he put into inverted commas. Its meaning will he clear from the following 
list which gives the causes among which the Sanitary Department distribute all re- 
ported deaths — 


Cholera, 

Plague, 

Small-pox, 

Fevers, 


Dysentery and Diarrhoea, 
Respiratory Diseases, 


Injuries — 

(i) Suicide, 

(ii) Wounding and accident, 

(iii) Snakes and Wild beasts, 

(iv) Rabies, 

“ Other Causes”, 


and also, since 1919, Influenza. Plague Cholera and Small-pox have already been 
discussed. The deaths from Injuries are few, and their numbers, as would be ex- 
pected, are fairly constant, varying between 6,500 and 8,000. The remaining causes, 
namely Dysentery and Diarrhoea, Respiratory Diseases, Fevers and “ Other Causes ” 
account for the great majority of deaths. 

56. The second diagram shows the curves of deaths from these four causes 
during the eleven years 1907 to 1917. The curves were not carried on beyond 1917 
because of the complete disturbance of- all Vital Statistics by the Influenza. The 
result of this diagram is to prove conclusively two points — (1) that the numbers 
of deaths reported from the four causes mentioned obey the same laws, their curves 
rising and fa lling together, and (2) that the curve of these four causes combined 
definitely controls the curve of the total deaths. 
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57. - So far as the second phenomenon is -concerned it merely illustrates again- 
what was proved by the Diagram of Plague and Cholera, viz. that those diseases are 
not important enough forjtheir variations to eontr’olthe variations in the Total 
Deaths, but that the latter are controlled by the combined effects of other diseases, 
or rather causes of death. But the first phenomenon, namely, that reported deaths 
from Fevers, Dysentery and Diarrhoea, Respiratory Diseases and “ Other Causes ” 
obey the same laws, and rise and fall together is rather surprising to the layman.. 
I therefore' consulted Colonel W. 0’S. Murphy, the Sanitary Commissioner on the 
point. 

58. The mew taken by that officer is that if the statistics for small- areas were 
examined it would be found that the stated epidemics control the death totals. 
But- these epidemics are never present in all portions of the Province in one and the- 
same year. Hence their influence is masked by, the figures for fevers and “ Other- 
Causes”, and especially the former, since deaths from such causes are not only far 
more numerous than deaths from the stated epidemics Jbut 'occur regularly through- 
out the whole region. A generally unhealthy year null send up the total deaths, 
right through the province. Moreover he points out that the ciuves for the four 
main causes are to a large extent kept parallel by faulty registration of the cause of 
death, which makes it often a matter of chance into which of the four heads any 
death will go, whereas the curves for Cholera and Plague are kept clear and defined 
because the symptoms of those diseases are somewhat * more commonly known. 
Moreover he adds that except when the epidemic becomes severe there is a tendency 
for cholera to be classed as diarrhoea, partly from ignorance, and part ly to save the 
village officers the trouble of sending special returns. Conversely at the end of a 
big epidemic there is a tendency to return many deaths incorrectly as cholera, Jn. 
this way the depressions of the curve are lower and the peaks higher than they 
should be. -And these remarks apply to some extent to Plague also. ‘ ' 

59. In order that the effects of plague in the three Census Decades may be- 
studied I give below a table showing mortality from that cause for every year since 
it first appeared. It is to be remembered that its diagnosis by the village officers 
who record deaths is likely to have been unsatisfactory in the beginning, so that the 
figures for 1896 and the next year or two are probably an understatement, the error- 
however rapidly diminishing. It will be noted that the plague mortality in the whole 
decade 1901 to 1910 carried off only a few more persons than Jufluen 2 a did 
in the six months of its height in 1918-19, as will lie seen from the discussion of that, 
epidemic, to which v r e now pass. 

Subsidiary Table. No. 13. — Actual number of deaths from plague tn each year since 
its arrival {British Registration Districts only). 


Vcar. 

Absolute 

plague-deaths. 

1896 

2,080 

1897 

46,941 

1898 

86,191 

1899 

96,590 

1900 

33,196 

Total to 1900 

205,013 

1901 . . . J 

128,259 

1902 

184,752 

1903 . . . 

; 281,269 

1901 

223,957 

1905 ‘ .. 

71,363 

1906 

51,525 

1907 . . . .1 

93,609 

1908 . . . .< 

27,345 


T 


year. 

iYOSOlUlO 

* plague-deaths, 

1909 

24,319 

1910 

25,043 

1901 to 1910 

1,111,441 

1911 

100,399 

1912 

28,984 

1913 

25,288 

1914 

20,060 

1915 

43,824- 

1916 : . 

79,507 

1917 

162,874 

1918 

79,478 

* 1919 

9,620 

• 1920 

13,857- 

1911 to 1920 

563,897 

Grand Total. .: 

1,940,351 


i 
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GO. It is desirable to make an attempt to reconstruct the figures of the 
population of the different districts as- they would have been had the Influenza 
epidemic not occurred. But in view of the fact that the disease has lingered on 
and is still with us the attempt should from the Census point of view be limited 
to the main, and most destructive epidemic, which occurred in the autumn and 
whiter of 1918-19. It would not be justifiable to eliminate deaths from this cause 
during any other period, because in this country epidemics of one Mnd or another 
are always with us. The death rates fluctuate violently. And if one were to 
eliminate influenza deaths (even assuming that their numbers could be ascertained) 
for, say, the calendar year of 1920, it might easily happen that in many localities 
we might be eliminating a cause of decrease much less potent than some other. 

61. For this reason my own figures of Influenza mortality to be elimin ated 
in reconstructing the population figures will be less than those which the Sanitary 
Department would arrive at as the total deaths from this cause. In the Report of 
that Department for 1918 Lt.-Col. Murphy, I.M.S., the Sanitary Commissioner, 
deduced the net influenza mortality for that year in two ways — first by ascertain- 
ing the net excess of deaths for each month June to December over the mean of 
the same month in the preceding five years, and secondly by limiting the figures to 
deaths recorded from the two causes — fever and respiratory diseases. The second 
method gave a slightly higher figure. It should obviously be the most accurate, 
as almost all influenza deaths would be recorded under these two heads, and the 
means for fever and respiratory diseases ought to be much more normal than those 
for deaths from all causes, in which plague, cholera and other recognizable epidemics ' 
during the previous five years would introduce exaggerating factors. In fact it 
was pointed out in the Report that this was actually the case with the means 
for total deaths from all causes in the five years preceding the epidemic. Assuming 
that the vast majority of influenza deaths are or were at that time attributed to 
either fever or respiratory diseases, abnormally high means for the previous five 
years in deaths from all causes as against normal means in deaths recorded under 
the two special causes should have resulted in the excesses calculated on these two 
bases being widely divergent, and those calculated on the limited base being notice- 
ably the greatest. As a matter of fact the results were almost equal. For June 
to December 191S the excesses in deaths from all causes was 1,036,753 and deaths 
from the two special causes 1,041,481. For my own argument I have taken deaths 
from all causes as a base, partly because the figures are easier to ascertain, and part- 
ly because they are clearly likely to be the most conservative. 

62. Col. Murphy’s calculations were carried on to December 1918 only, that 
being the end of the year for which report was due. His Tables I and I-A were not 
continued by his successor who wrote the report for 1919. On the other hand as 
the epidemic was evidently still going strong in Sind in December 1918 I carried 
on the figures (at Col. Murphy’s suggestion) up to February 1919. In Subsidiary 
Table No. 14 are shown the actual excess mortality figures for every British District 
from June 1918 to February 1919. It is important to remember that deficits are 
net shown. Certain broad facts emerge from the figures, which when rearranged in 
Natural divisions are clearer than when arranged by Registration Circles as in 
Col. Murphy’s Table I. 

63. In the first place I exclude from consideration Bombay City altogether 
for the following reasons : — 

(1) This is an attempt to reconstruct the population figures as they would 
have been had influenza not occurred. In Bombay the increase in population 
depends mainly on immigration. The City absorbs all for whom work can 
be found. Consequently losses by an epidemic in 1918 would be filled up by 
fresh immigrants by 1921. 

(2) The mortality in Bombay City is very abnormal. The composition 
of the population is abnormal. And the mortality rates are notoriously jumpy. 

(3) In epidemic times there is a tendency -for people to leave the city 
and consequently many persons may have gone away, only to die of the disease 
elsewhere. 

X cs 10 6 
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64. In the second place as explained above I am only taking the losses in the 
main epidemic. This, as seen from tlie figures, set in at diflerent places at 
different times. The ratio of deaths in the different months shows the track of the 
epidemic. Bombay City, Kolaba and Poona come under the influence first,, 
followed by Thana. The order of incidence in time in the Presidency proper is 
shown by the ratio of excess in September to excess in October. This order is 
given in the following Table : — 

Ratio of excess deaths in Sejpleinbcr 1918 to the same for October 1918. ' 

Order of Districts. -• 


Bombay City 

.. 1 

1-6 

Skolapur 

..1 : 16 

Kolaba 

.. 1 

• 1*8 • 

Panch Mahals 

-.1 : 24 

Poona 

.. 1 

2-4 

Belgaum 

..1 28 

Thana 

.. 1 

4*3 

West' Khandesh 

-..1 : 29 

Kaira 

.. 1 

5-6 

Nasik 

..1 : 31 

Ratnagiri 

.. I 

8 

Bijapur , 

..1 : 38 

Broach 

.. 1 

9 

Dharwar 

..1 : 44 

Surat 

.. 1 

12 

Ahmedabad 

.1 : 59 

Nagar 

.. 1 

12 

Kanara 

..1 : 68 

Satara 

.. 1 

14 

East Khandesh 

• • <k « 


This clearly shows how the epidemic travelled. The only real break in the 
order of outward spreading is Kaira, and the early arrival of the disease in that 
district probably accounts for its comparatively early arrival in the Panch Mahals, 
which, as being like East Khandesh and Ahmedabad on the northern marches of the 
Presidency, might have been expected to come lower in the order. It is highly 
probable that ICaira received its infection by sea through Cambay a few days before 
it arrived by land through Broach. Kanara on the other hand was clearly not 
infected from the sea but by land via Dharwar. It will be noticed from the main 
Table that Sind shows no marked excesses in September, but the disease carries on 
until January. This co-ordinates well with the low position of Ahmedabad in the 
above list. In view therefore of the very low ratio of September to October excesses 
in Sind, Kanara, and Ahmedabad I exclude the figures for September in those 
Districts as not certainly belonging to the mortality from the main epidemic. In 
East Khandesh the excess was nil. 

65. At the other end the disease palpably lingered on in Sind well into January, 
and I include the figures for December and January for all Districts in that province. 
In the Presidency the matter is more doubtful. There is an area embracing Nasik, 
West Khandesh and the Panch Mahals in which the epidemic seems to have carried 
on well into December. Unfortunately to prove that this area is homogeneous it 
would be necessary to include Reva Kantha, parts of Baroda and the Surat Agency, 
for which figures are not available. But the excess in Surat seems to imply that 
that district comes in also. And this is well brought out by the Taluka death rates 
given in Col. Murphy’s Table II. If the area suggested is a homogeneous one the 
Talukas of Surat which would be nearest the centre are the eastern ones. Table II 
confirms this exactly, the rates being Mandvi 9*75, Chikhli 6*12, Valod 5 - 13, and 
Bardoli 4‘89 per thousand in December, no other Taluka reaching 4'00. I have 
therefore counted into my figures the excesses in December in the Districts mention- 
ed, including also the small excess in East Khandesh. 

66. The Konkan and Kanara figures and those for Dharwar and Bijapur are 
much more uncertain. The rates in Table II give no clearly marked clue to a de- 
finite region of continuance. In Dharwar the highest rate is an Eastern Taluka. • 
In Ratnagiri the rates are more or less even throughout, and in no case remarkably 
high. In Kanara the highest rate is on the coast. Moreover from the report we 
know that a cholera epidemic arose in Bombay in December and spread through 
the Konkan. The excesses in December are therefore no doubt in large measure 
due to that disease. In these circumstances I have excluded the December 
figures for the region mentioned. 
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07. Lastly as regards the general question of the exclusion of small excesses it 
must be remembered : — . 

(1) That there are numerous deficits not taken into account. Thus in 
June to August there were 52 instances of excess and 32 instances of deficit. 
In India, where the rates are not nearly so constant as in the West, a certain 
number of excesses are always to be expected. jSTo doubt the deficits were 
lower in average value than the excesses. But — 

(2) The means taken would normally represent the deaths in the corre- 
sponding month of 1915, i.e., three years previous to the epidemic. India had 
been exceedingly prosperous throughout the years 1913 to 1918. There is no 
doubt whatever that in June 1918 the population figure stood considerably 
higher than in June 1915 or than the mean population of June 1913 to June 
. 1918. Consequently an excess of deaths was to be expected in normal circum- 
stances. This expected excess would be lower than the excesses actually 
recorded, probably lower than the balance of the 52 excesses over the 32 de- 
ficits. But it is not a negligible quantity. In such a place as Karachi with its 
rapidly growing city, and the district not thinned out by famine migration, 
the excess of 130 in June is by no mean's remarkable, and by no means conclu- 
sive of influenza deaths. Certainly the whole 130 is not a measure of influenza 
mortality. Consequently for the conservative figures which I require for the 
attempted reconstruction of the district totals the exclusion of the figures in 
square brackets seems to be desirable. 

6S. The map appended shows by districts the ratios arrived at in the last 
column of the Table. 



Subsidiary Tabic No. 14 . — Estimated Net Influenza Mortality 1918-19, BnlishDislricts. 
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69. Tlie Table which follows shows the Net reconstructed population of each 
district as it would have been had there been ho Influenza epidemic. Though 
merely theoretical the figures in the fourth column are probably a pretty near 
approximation, and are not without interest. For example the progressive 
character of Gujarat, Khandesh and the inland Karnatak are well brought out, 
as well as the fact that Kanara is declining fast and the North Font an slowly in 
any case. The percentage reductions would have -been — Kanara 3' 7, Eatnagiri 
1*0, and Kolaba 0*7. 

70. The figures for Sind are not given because of the admitted incompleteness 
of Vital Statistics in that Province. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 15. — Shotting the reconstructed fgures of population for the Districts 

of the Presidency. 




1 

Population 

Add losses 

Xet reeon* 

Population 

District. 



recorded, 

bv 

st-rncted 

of 1911 for 




1921. 

influenza. 

population. 

comparison. 

1 


, 

o 

3 

4 

5 

Ahmedabad 



S90.911 

25,419 

919,330 

S27.S09 

Broach 

. « 


307,745 

15.15S 

322,903 

306.717 

Kaira 

. . 

. .* 

710,952 

23,574 

734,556 

691,744 

Panch Mahals 

, . 

. » 

374.S60 

11,100 

355,960 

322,695 

Surat 

*• 


674,351 

21, $34 

696,155 

654,109 

Thana { with Botnbav Suburban ) 


912.756 

36,642 

949,395 

832,309 

Kanara 

. . 


401,727 

12,679 

414,406 

430,548 

Kolaba 

. . 


502.942 

27.53S 

590,450 

594,166 

Ratnagiri 

•\ 

** 

1,154,244 

36,769 

1,191.013 

1,203,63S 

Xagar 



731,552 

63,552 

795,104 

945,305 

Khandesh East 


. * 1 

1,075,837 

70.416 

1,146,253 

1,034,SS6 

Khandesh West 


, * 

641, S47 

42.037 

6S3.SS4 

604,347 

Xasik 



S32.57G 

70.5S1 

903,457 

905,030 

Poona 


, , 

1,009, OSS 

55,342 

1,067.375 

1,071,512 

Satara 


, . 

1,026.239 

742173 

1,100.532 

1,0SI,278 

Sholapur 



742,010 

67.556 

509,566 

768,330 

Belgaum 



932,996 

44.702 

997.69S 

943,522 

Bijapur 

. . 

„ . ^ 

796, S76 

64.S53 

561,729 

SSffff-73 

Dharsvar 

•• 

* *1 

1,036,924 

46,653 

1,083,577 

1.02S3C-3 


i 


X ofe. — The difference between the Genres in Column 5 of this Table and Column 2 of .Subsidiary Tame iff A cm? 
to the fact that in the former Europeans and Anglo-Indians are included and in the latter excluded. In Centra 3 
of this Table the losses of Europeans and Anglo-Indian; by Influenza are not included. So the figures 5r C-.mra. 4 
are slightly too low. 
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Section 10. — District Variations, 1911 to 1921/ 

71. The Table which follows shows the Net per mille Influenza mortality 
compared with the percentage increase or decrease in the decade for each district. 
And, the same facts also represented in the left hand diagram.* 

* In the Title of the left hand diagram the figures “ 1911 ” and “ 1921 ” have been transposed by accident. 


Subsidiary Talk No. 16. — Comparison of Influenza Mortality with Population Changes. 



District. 



i' ■ 

Influenza 
j death rate 
j per mille. 

Percent; 
or decr< 
populati 
ditt 

Plus 

ige increase 
3oso in 1921 
on over 1911 
0. 

Minus. 

Kanara 

• 



29 


!' 

6-7 

Ratnagiri 




31 

.... 


41 

Surat 




33 

3-1 



Naira 




- 34 

2-8 



Ahmedabad 




34 

7-6 



Panch Mahals 




34 

16-2 



Karachi 




40 

3-8 



Thana (including Bombay Suburban) 



. . 

42 

3-5 



Dharwar 




45 

1-0 



Larkana 




46 



9-5 

Kolaba 




46 

. . , 


5-3 

Belgaum 



. . 

47 

1-0 



Sukkur 



. , 

48 


* • 

i i - 1 

Broach 




49 

0-3 



Upper Sind Frontier 




54 



8-5 

Poona 



. « 

55 

.... 


5-8 

Hyderabad 



... 

57 

..... 


6-3 

Ahmednagar 



. . 

67 



22-0 

Khandesh East 




68 

. 4-0 


. . J . 

Satara 



. . . . 

69 

.... 


51 

Navabshah 



.. - 

69 

.... 


6-6 - 

Thar and Pnrkar 



. . 

71 

.... 


8-C 

Khandesh West 




72 

6-2 



Bijapur 



.. 

75 

.... 


7-7 

Nasik 

. / 



78 

.... 


8-0 

Sholapur 



. . 

88 

.... 


3-4 


72. A study of the diagram will show that the correlation between Influenza 
and the population changes is anything but exact. The disturbing points in the , 
lower curve are (1) the unexpectedly large decreases in the Sind Districts of Larkana, 
Sukkur and the Upper Sind Frontier ; (2) the decreases in the Konkan Districts, 

■ especially Kanara and Ratnagiri (and the same remark would have applied also to 
Thana, had the Bombay Suburban District been separated) ; (3) the exceptional 
' size of the increase in the Pancli Mahals ; (4) the increases in both the Khandesk 
Districts (5) the upward trend of the end of the curve to Skolapur : and (6) the 
position of Ahmednagar. 

73., In order to see whether these abnormalities were directly attributable 
to the seasonal factor the next Table was prepared, showing the combined effects 
of Influenza and the last four seasons. To secure this end the values contained in 
the second column of Subsidiary Table 3 were deducted from 100, and the remainder, 
varying from 20 in the case of Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri, to 64 in the case of 
Nagar, were then added to the net per mille Influenza mortality, producing the 
values in Column 2 of the Table below. These combined values, though essentially 
arbitrary, probably give a fairly correct index to the combined effects of the two 
adverse factors. The figures of this Table are represented -in the right hand 
diagram : — 
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76. It will be seen that the districts in which the reduction in the number of 
immigrants is most marked are the three districts under consideration, namely 

- Larkana, Sukkuwand the Upper Sind Frontier, and also Thar and Parkar. The 
reduction in immigrants is natural having regards to the main lines of immigration. 
The season preceding the Census was a very bad one in Sind, with scanty rain and 
poor inundation : there was therefore less attraction than usual, and the political 
situation may also have contributed to keep strangers away. 

77. The following Table-shows the reduction in immigrants in greater detail : 

Subsidiary Tabic 19. —Immigrants from certain adjacent regions into Sind, 1911 and 1921. 


District in which enumerated. 

Year. 

Region where bom. 

Baluchis- 

tan. 

Panjab 
and Delhi. 

7,4G7 

14,248 

Rajputana, 

Afghan- 

istan. 

Total. 

Karachi 

1911 

1921 

14,812 

15,399 

3,721 

5,873 

1 

1,444 

243 

■ 27,444 
35,763 

Increase 

8,319 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad atm Navabshah 

1911 

1921 

2,243 

1,557 

i 

0,513 

G,883 

i 

19,731 

20,778 

404 

109 

28,951 

29,387 

'increase 

436' . 

Larkana 

1911 

1921 

i 

18,320 

13,460 

2,315 

2,179 

1,124 

1,001 

668 

459 

22,427 

17,103 

Decrease 

5,322 ■ 

Sukkur 

1911 

1921 

2,744 

1,715 

9,700 

8,408 

0,957 

3,448 

1,217 

075 

20, G1 8 
14,300 • 

Decrease j 

6,312 

Thar and Parkar 

Upper Sind Frontier 

1 

1911 

1921 

556 

224 

G,23G 

0,219 

35,324 

20,440 

124 J 
97 

42,270 

26,980 

2,512 

1,338 

Decrease j 15,284 

1,557 J 37,047 

783 j 24,752 

1911 j 28,830 
1921 ! 20,293 

t 

j 

4,14S 

2,333 

1 

I 

Decrease | 12,295 

l 


78. It may be argued that the explanation given for the unexpectedly large 
decreases in the population of the three Districts of Larkana, Sulclcur and the 
Upper Sind Frontier District, in spite of their high position in the Influenza .scale,, 
ought to apply to Thar and Parkar also, which, with an exceptionally marked reduc- 
tion in immigrants, takes its correct position according to the Influenza scale. 
The answer to tins is that there being hardly any other districts lower in the 
Influenza scale there was no opportunity for Thar and Parkar to take too high a 
position. The few districts which come below it in either table are districts in 
which the causes of increase or decrease will be separately suggested. 

79. The Ivonkan Districts of Kanara, Ratnagiri and Kolaba show decreases 
that would not have been expected from their position in the Influenza scale. 
This applies also to Thana, excluding the Bombay Suburban District. It is of 
course possible here also to assume that in the Konkan the registration of deaths 
is. or was at the Influenza period, incoriiplete. And it is certainly noteworthy that 
in the Diagrams included in the section on Vital Statistics the curves of births and 
deaths in the Konkan are usually below those for the Presidency. The causes of 
the decline in Kanara are probably distinct from the causes of the decline in the 
Konkan proper, as lias already been suggested above — (Reference is invited to the- 
Appendix entitled — “Region of decay in the Kamatak and Kanara”). But in 
all parts of the Konkan emigration is probably the chief cause. The following 
figures may be of interest. 



Sec. 10. — District Variations, mu to 1921. 
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Subsidiary Tabic No. 20.— Migration to and from lianara, Kolaba and ftatnagiri, 1911 and 

1921. 


Difference UU1 to 1021 in the following figures. 

Knnnrn. 

! 

Kolnbn. 

Ratnngiri. 

Population of tin* district 

i 

—2S.821 

-31,224 

-40,394 

Immigrants into the district 

-10,580 

+431 

-7,100 

Emigrants from the district — 

(i) to nil parts of tlic Piviilcnry. including Bombay City 

(ii) to Bombay City •• •• •• 

+2.820 
+ 2,003 

+3, SOS 
+0.0G1 

+ 14,029 
+ 10,050 


80. The large increases in the Pnneli Jlnhals is probably due to recovery 
from the 1899 famine, which in that district was exceptionally severe, and also to 
the generally advancing character of the tract. The following age distribution 
figures show the first point. 

Subsidiary Table No. 21. — Aye distribution of the population of the Pancli Mahals, 1S91 to 

1921. 



Per mille distribution I>v nge groups. 

Ago Group. 


Panch Mahals. 


General populatioi 


1S91 j 

1901 

1011 

1921 

1921 

o—r. 

1 

ir.o i 

04 ! 

174 

150 

127 

5— in 

150 ( 

155 , 

142 

IS! 

151 

10-15 

103 i 

137 1 

r »2 

124 

11G 

15—2(1 

87 I 

05 

S4 

71 

72 

20—4(1 

323 ; 

340 ; 

333 

2S7 

325 

•:o — go 

! 13S 1 

137 , 

140 

149 

ICO 

Over GO 

i ; 

23 i 

i 

20 

35 

49 


Famine, it will be remembered, eliminates the very young and the very old. 
This is clearly shown in the 1901 distribution. The ravages of famine in the age 
group 0-5 in the 1901 figures are clearly traceable in the age groups 10-15 in 1911 
and 20-40 in 1921. The details of the 20-40 group are unfortunately not available. 
Otherwise the gap would have occurred in the age group 20-25. The general acre 
distribution distinctly suggests a population increasing by natural accretions and 
not by immigration ( sec the Chapter on Age). And a further increase in the next 
decade may be confidently anticipated. 


r 81. It was also expected that the caste figures would show that the Bhils are 

recovering from the famine 
and therefore increasing more 
rapidly than the higher castes. 
The marginal figures however do 
not bear this out. The sudden 
increase of Brahmans and Jains 
at this Census is interesting 
and may possibly indicate that 
increasing material prosperityis 
bringing traders and clerks into 
the district. 

82. The increase in both the Khandesh Districts in spite of their low position 
in the Influenza scale is probably due to much the same causes as the increase in 


Changes in certain contrasted castes in the 

Panch Mahals, 1801 to 1021. 

Ca«te. 

1891 j 1901 

1911 

1921 

lihil 

Brahman 

Jains 

97,017 | 97,G72t 

G.957 ' G.G01 

1,738 i 1.G70 

’ 

98,333 

G.07G' 

1,542 

9S,515 

7,285 

1.S13 

t This figure is probably kept up by immigration of Bbils from 
RcvnKnntlmon to relief "works in the Mahals. InBcvaKantha 
the Bhil figures are not available for 1891, but for the next three 
Censuses are as follows : — 

1901 


109, 50G 


1911 

. 

190,825 


1021 

• 

194,437 
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1891 to 1921. 


the Panch Mahals, namely, continued recovery from the 1899 famine and general 
Numbers of Bhiis in Khandesh, prosperity. The figures of Bhils in these two districts 

since 1891 are shown in the margin. Immigration also 
plays a part. Taking migration within the Presi- 
dency only, the excess of immigrants over emigrants in 
Khandesh was in 1911, 25,502 and in 1921, 26,774. 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


244,757 

176,760 

241,522 

249,541 


83. The smallness of the decrease in Sholapur is caused by the rise in the 
population of the City, which drew strangers from beyond the district. 

84. So far as Ahmednagar is concerned the enormous decrease is due, as is 
well known, to famine emigration. In the case of the other Deccan Districts the 
figures in the Tables indicate that migration was mainly from East to West within 
the district. The Taluka figures are, as will be shown, much upset: but the district 
figure is approximately what might have been expected from the influenza scale. 

85. It will be seen therefore that while it may be stated as a simple non- 
controversial point that the main controlling factor in the population change of the 
Presidency as a whole from the 1911 to the 1921 Census was the Influenza epidemic, 
yet, when the changes in a series of districts are considered one against the other 
the Influenza factor is masked. This is perfectly natural. Reflection will show that 
had there been no Influenza the different districts would not have exhibited exactly 
equal rates of increase. There are other factors at work, some at any rate of which 
have been suggested above. The point of the diagrams comparing Influenza 
mortality with population changes was to enable both auther and reader to perceive 
exactly where an extraneous factor has to be looked for. Otherwise every decrease 
would have been attributed to Influenza (more especially since there was a tendency 
for everyone who survived that ghastly period to believe that his own particular 
region was the most severely hit) while many of the increases would have been liable 
to be regarded as more remarkable than they really were. 

86. The study of the correlation between Influenza and population changes 
by Talukas has been relegated to an Appendix in order to curtail the length of this 
Chapter. 

87. Lastly I give the following Table, which, although more properly relating 
to the discussion of Birthplace, which comes later, tends to corroborate a good deal 
of the discussion which has just preceded. 


Subsidiary Table No. 22. — Vital Statistics of the decade in British Districts (Indian Population 
only), and comparison with results of the 1921 Census. 
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PART III.— DENSITY. 


Section* 11.— Two kinds of Density Calculations. 

SS. In Subsidiary Table I to Chapt er I of the 1011 Report density was calcu- 
lated on two different bases. Absolute density (density to total area) explains itself. 
The second type, (density to cultivable area) is both difficult to ascertain and also 
requires a good many definitions. It is difficult to ascertain because in almost all 
talulcas t here are villages which do not send returns to the Agricultural Department, 
for instance. Khot i villages in Ratnagiri, Talukdari villages in Gujarat and Un- 
surveyed Inam villages everywhere. Definitions are required because the meaning 
of the’ term “ cultivable " is not at once apparent ; and the matter is complicated by 
the adoption in 1911 of a different basis lor the figures in Sind. It was therefore 
decided to relegate the discussion of Density on Cultivable area to an Appendix. 
And the discussion which now follows relates to absolute density only. 


Section 12.— Absolute Density. 

S9. In the Table below Column 0 for Rainfall has been broken up into two, 
so as to give for each district its wettest and driest stations. This will give a 
better idea of the general climatic character of the district than the figure of the 
mean for the Head Quarter Station which is often in a comer. The point is not 
however of much importance, as this report is written on the assumption that it 
will he used only by local readers, to whom the general character of the Presidency 
and its districts is well known. 


90. For comparison with the density maps a map is 



appended showing the 
fines of equal rain- 
—T fall distribution in 
* this Presidency. It 
cannot be said" that 
there is any very 
exact correlation 
between the mean 
quantity of rain- 
fall and density. 
Such correlation as 
there would natu- 
rally be is upset by 
irrigation, which 
enables a light 
rainfall tract to be 
cultivated. Be- 
sides this, the 
absolute amount of 
the annual rain- 
fall is of much less 
importance than its 
variability. If 
India were not sub- 
ject to violent 
fluctuations of the 


I seasons, the Deccan 
belt, with a rain- 
fall below 25 inches, 
would be no doubt 
densely populated, 
since the soil is 
good, and excellent 
crops can be grown 
with that amount 
of water. Never- 
S theless with the 
“ exception of the 
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Subsidiary Table No. 23. — Density, wafer-supply and 



. 

Density per 

Density per 

Percentage of the total 
reporting area. 

Percentage to culti- 
vable nrca ot 

Percentage 
of cultivated 
area which 

1» Irrigated. 

8 

District and Natural Division. 

1 

sq. mile on 
the total 
area, 1921. 

o 

eq. mile oi 
cultivable 
area, 1921. 

3 

Cultivable. 

4 

Net culti- 
vated. 

5 

Net Cul- 
tivated. 

6 

I- 

Double . 
cropped. 

7 

Bombay Presidency 

* « . • 

15C 


04 

40 

01 

2 


Gujarat 


292 


, ■ 

52 

0? 

4 

4 

Ahmedabad 

. « • • 

233 


|^E|| 

50 

50 

1 

7 

Broach 


210 


' -m 

03 

83 

.... 

.... 

Kalra 


445 


9 

07 

78 

3 

0 

Panch Mahals 


233 


00 

41 

58 

11 ~ 

, 1 

Surat 


403 


75 

44 

57 . 

8 

2 

Eon Iran 


222 


39 

16 

■ 9 

2 

4 

Kanara 


102 


15 

8 



11 

Kolaba 


259 


58 

2G 


9 ■ v 9 

1 

Itatnagirl 

i.. 

269 


04 

25 



0 

Thana (including Bombay Suburban 
District). 

255 

»i 

v< 

47 

20 


■B 

1 

Deccan 


158 

75 

GO 

81 


4 
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.. 

111 

5 

P* 

77 

CG 

SO 

o 

3 

Khandesh, East 


23C 

d 

C 

78 

77 

94 

1 

1 

Khandesh, West 


100 

G 

72 

55 

81 

1 

1 

Kaslk 
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C 

o 

> 

07 

54 

79 

o 

D 

Poona 
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75 

50 

75 

3 

4 

Batata 
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d 

o 

73 

82 

cs 

5 

c 

Sbolapur 
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81 

1 
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84 

72 
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1 

S 
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H 
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75 

1 
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Bijapar 


140 



81 

90 

.... 

i 

Dharwar 
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84 

73 

88 

1 
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Sind 


71 


52 

10 

20 

3 

70 

Hyderabad 


121 


72 

21 

30 

1 

09 
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10S 


OS 

24 

20 

1 

99 

Karachi 


48 


9 

C 

20 

1 . 

80 

Larkana 


118 


9 

28 

38 

x 10 

82 

Sukkur 


01 



14 

22 

o 

77 

Thar and Parkar 


29 


9 

12 

20 

.... 

43 

"Upper Sind Frontier 


| 


11 

32 

42 

4 

100 


Notes.^l) For the Agricultural statistics tho year 1014-15 was chosen as helhg the last fully normal year. 

(2) The figures of irrigated area includes all kinds of irrigation, viz., 1. Government Canals. 2. Frivatc canals. 3. ‘Wells. 
4. Tanks. 5. Other sources. 

(3) The mean annual rainfall is the corrected mean for all recorded years upto 1020. The number of years for which records are available 
differs at different Stations. 

(4) Absolute density (Column 2) isthe per square mile density of the 1021 Census population to the areaof each unit on the Census date. 

(5) Reporting area means those villages for which crop statistics are cc””' ’ •. 1 . ’ ■ * irgc- 

proportion of Inam villages. The only District in ■which the non-reportln ■ do 

not report. But the inclusion of non-reporting areas, even in that District, , 


narrow coast strip the most densely populated regions are those with a fall 
between 30 and 60 inches, probably because, given an equal proportional 
degree of variability, the fall in the worst years in those regions is 
sufficient to enable some crop to be reaped. And this result corresponds closely 
with the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Gait in the India Report of 1911, when 
studying the density distribution in Indians a whole. 
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crop — for British Districts and Natural Divisions. 
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91 . The exact figures of persons per square mile in every taluka and petha 
will be found in the last column of Provincial Table I. Excluding the four Talukas 
in which urbanisation seriously upsets the figure (see Note to the next table) the 
extreme range of density is from 5 persons per square mile in the Kohistan Mahal 
of Karachi to 745 in Vengurla. Owing to the large extent of their talukas the cities 
of Karachi and Sholapur are not able to produce an excessive figure. In all such 
studies there is a certain amount of chance in the figure, because talukas are of 
irregular extent, and contain towns and cities of varying size. Nevertheless the 
annexed Table gives some sort of idea of the more prevalent types. It will be 
seen that in Sind the talukas are large and sparsely populated. In the Presidency 
proper the most common range is from 100 to 300 persons per square 
mile. 

c 8 10 — 9 
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Subsidiary Table, No. 24. — Density per square mile in Talultas and 
Pclhas, 1921. 



Number of persons per square mile. 

1 

1 

Number of Talukas and Pctbas. 


/ 

. 

Presi- 

dency 

Proper. 

Sind. 

Total. 

0 — 

50 


6 

21 

27 

50 — 
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15 

13 

28 

100 — 
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42 

12 

51 

150 — 
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37 

8 

45 

200 — 
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36 

3 

39 

250 — 

300 


22 

• • 
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300 — 
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-• 

11 

350 — 
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400 — 
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1 •* 
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450 — 
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1 

500 — 
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j 2 

i 

2 

550 — 
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■ 


• . 

600 — 

650 


: 2 

! •• 

2 

650 — 

700 


1 


1 

700 — 

750 

. . 

2 

i 

! 2 

Above 

750 

* • 

4 

1 

1 

4 


These four Talukas are South 'Salscttc ( 1 ,870), Chorasi <1,530), North Doskroi (1,824) anil Poona Taluka 
(4,844). 

92. The following comparative densities may also be of interest : — 


Country. 

Persona per 
square mile. 
(1921). 

Country. 

Persons per 
square 
mile. 

Bombay Presidency . . 

137 

Europe 

1081 




Asia 

54 




Africa 

15 

> Approx- 

Madras 

104 

North America 

15 

imate. 

Punjab 

183 

South America 

Gj 



Hyderabad State 
Rajputana 
Kashmir 


151 

76 

39 


. England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 


67Cf| 
158 l 
133 J 


Massachusetts 

Pensylvania 

Nevada 



1911 


1910 


93. The next Table corresponds with Subsidiary Table II to Chapter I of the 
19il Report, and shows the distribution. of the population of each district according 
to the density of each taluka, the density classes however being wider than those 
in the Table' just given. In comparing this Table with that of 1911 it is to be 
remembered that at that Census talukas and pethas were treated as single units, 
whereas they have this time been separated. The petha is to all intents and purposes 
a taluka and the separation seems justified. This change has however rendered 
it impossible to present the actual and . proportional variations in talukas classi- 
fied by density ( Subsidiary Tables IV and V to Chapter II of 19il, p. 38 of the 
.1911 Report). 
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:u; CHAPTER. I. — DlSTIUHUTION AND MOVEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. 

94. The point of the above Table is to enable the density of each district to 
be analysed down to its component elements. The district as such is an area 
of administrative convenience and not a natural areal unit ; and many districts 
contain separate portions of very divergent types. The same density figure for 
the district as a whole may be produced by widely diverse means. Thus in the 
case of Ahmedabad and East Kliandesh the district figure is almost identical 
But whereas the latter district is almost a single homogeneous whole the former 
contains tracts of great density, tracts of medium density and tracts of sparse 
population. 

95. In the dotted map absolute density, i. e.. density based on total area, 
is shown by a method much used in the United States and elsewhere. The method 
is to take the unit of area and insert dots at the rate of one for a definite number 
of persons — in this case 500. The result is to produce dark shading in the densely, 
and light shading in the sparsely inhabited regions. This method lias two advant- 
ages as against the method of hatching usually employed in India, namely — (i) it 
is not dependent upon accurate measurements of area, but could be used even if 
the area of the unit were unknown, and (ii) it does away with the arbitrary character ' 
of classes. As an example of the latter point, if hatching is used and the densities 
are broken up into classes ( as is the case with the maps of the Census of 
1911), then, taking 100-200, 200-300 and 300-400 persons per square mile as- 
imaginary classes, 199 will go into the first class, 201 and 299 into the second, and 
301 into the third. The cases 199 and 201 are separated by a whole class interval, 
201 and 299 get into one class, and 299 and 301 are again separated by a class 
interval. The example chosen is an extreme one, but it exemplifies the main draw r - 
back to any method which breaks up a number of individual cases into classes. The 
dotting method however has certain drawbacks, namely (i) unequal inking in the 
press or a variation in size of the dots in the drawing as between two regions may 
produce a misleading impression, (ii) unless the densities of adjacent regions are 
widely different, as in Sind, the eye does not perhaps readily detects the differences - 
of shading, (iii) it is very difficult to adjust the dots to broken Territory such as 
that of the Southern Maliratta States. 

9G. The method has been explained in detail because it is new to Census 
Reports of this Presidency. The map explains itself. But unequal puking has 
given a slightly diminished eirectof shading in the densely populated parts of East 
IChandesh as compared with the transition tract of Satara. In the cases of 
Sholapur,' Ilubli and Karachi liberty was taken, as explained in the note to the 
map, to aggregate the dots for those cities in one place first and then fill in those 
for the rest of the Taluka. 

97. It is not proposed to elaborate the reasons for the variations of density, 
since they are sufficiently well known. Reference is invited to Paragraphs 12 
to 34 of Mr. Macgregor’s Report on the 1911 Census, where the subject Ib dealt 
with in some detail. 

98. The Table which follows show's changes in density for all past Censuses. 
But it is not proposed to give maps or discussions on these figures, since changes 
in density necessarily follow changes in population ; and the latter point has already 
been discussed in considerable detail. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 26. — Variation in relation to density since 1872. 
- - For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 
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PART IV. — HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

Sectiox 13. — The Census House. 

99. The Census •'*' House is always a matter of difficulty. Excluding 
Bombay. Karachi and Ahmedabad cities the definition in this Presidency up to 
1901 was “ the residence of one or more families having a separate entrance from the 
common way." This was abandoned in 1911. mainly because the “wada ". 
which is a large, sometimes very large, courtyard with a single entrance from the 
street, and a number of separate, dwellings opening from it, is so common a feature. 
In the Gujarat towns we get the. " pol ". which is an extension of the t: wada " 
principle. One entrance, usually protected by a defensible Nagarkliana above the 
mam cate wav. leads — not into a courtyard but into a lane or a network of lanes, 
with numerous houses. Law suits are sometimes instituted to decide whether the 
lane is or is not a common way. In 1 911 the definition adopted was the connnensal 
family. But latitude was allowed to Municipalities to use the old definition. At 
this Census the 1911 definition was followed, the exact words being " the building or 
part, of a buil ding occupied by one family, that is by a number of persons living 
together and eating together in one common mess, with their dependents and 
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resident servants.” In towns, by means of a circular, ] directed that where there is a 
Municipality it was desirable that the house should be taken to be the unit separately 
assessed to house tax. But this direction was not generally followed. Most towns 
took the commensal family as the house. A few took the City Survey Number, 
which is a unit of area. • Even under the commensal family definition numerous 
puzzles arise. The Code laid down that where there is a bungalow with separate 
servants’ quarters, the bungalow was to count as one house and each separate block 
or row of servants’ quarters as another. Thisisnot wholly satisfactory. In large 
establishment there null be several male servants without their families, who 
usually mess with the cook, and several families such as those of the sweeper, who 
mess separately. In practice I found that in most cases the enumerator found 
it convenient to give separate number to each room of Idle servants’ quarters. 
Again it is impossible not to give numbers to shops, temples, godowns and the like, 
where anyone may be found sleeping on the Census night. The Code directs, for 
instance, that if a chaulddar is passing the night in a shop he is to be counted as 
present at the shop and not at his home. So his family becomes for Census purposes 
two commensal families. The Census House is therefore a hopeless hybrid between 
the family and the building. What happens in practice is that the smallest conve- 
nient unit of building is given a number, and being the smallest unit it usually 
contains only one family, at any rate in rural tracts. In the larger towns, unless 
some special unit such as the City Survey Number is used, the house usually roughly 
corresponds to the tenement. 

100. The problem of the Census house is by no means confined to India. The 
-English Census Report of 1911 mentioned that the satisfactory definition of a 
house had baffled several generations of Census Authorities. It is obvious 
that the problem is insoluble. As long as a synchronous Census of the 
de facto population is taken we must have some working definition. If a de 
jure Census is taken in the. future we need not trouble about the house at all, hut 
can work on the building and the family. I suggest for the next Census the follow- 
ing definition for Rural Tracts “ House means and includes the following : — 
(1) the unit of residence occupied by one family, that is, by a number of persons 
living together and eating together in one common mess, with their dependants 
and resident servants ; (2) all separate buildings, or separate parts of buildings, 
which are ordinarily so occupied but at the date of the Census are vacant, and 
(3) all separate buildings or separate parts of buildings which though not ordinarily 
so occupied are capable of being utilised at any time for such occupation”. And 
for Municipal towns — “ House means every structural unit which either has its 
own roof separate from the roofs of adjoining structural units, or being possessed 
of one common roof with them would nevertheless lie ordinarily transferable by 
sale as a single house ; each such ‘ house ’ shall be given one Census number, and 
each unit of residence within such house, occupied or occupiable by a separate 
-family, shall be given a sub-number.” 

101. In Bombay City the house is the whole building under one undivided 
roof. Really speaking we do not deal with Census houses in Bombay City, but with 
building?, and tenements. This practice lias continued for three Censuses, and on 
the whole is easy to understand. It is on the Bombay system that the above 
suggested definition for house in Municipal Towns is modeled. At the present 
Census for Karachi the Bombay definition was adopted with minor modifications. 
The Ahmedabad arrangement was more complicated. The reason for the diver- 
gence in Census practice in the matter of the house between these cities and the 
mofussil is that in the former we take out certain statistics of house accommoda- 
tion, overcrowding, etc., which are not elsewhere required. The matter 
is discussed in Volume IX, and cannot be further elaborated here. It is necessary 
to remark only (1) that the collection and tabulation of statistics of buildings and 
tenements is comparatively easy, and should be done at the next Census in a much 
larger number of Municipalities, which should not be allowed to escape their obliga- 
tions to their taxpayers, and (2) that on the other hand in rural tracts and all other 
towns it will still be necessary to work on the basis of the “ house ” a 'of 
building. 
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Skc. 14. — Statistics ov “ Houses •" and Families. 

f- 

Section 1 (.--Statistics oi- “ Houses " and Families. 

10*2. In tin* 'Pal il»* which follows 1 ho average number of houses per square 
mile and persons per house are. given in coniinuniion of the similar figures given in 
past Censuses. Bombay City is however excluded, as the definit ion of house is 
different and the discussion of the conditions prevailing in that City belongs to the 
Cities Volume. 

108. The number of houses per square mile necessarily closely follows the 
density figures given in the previous Table. But there are divergencies. Tlm.s 
Almiedabad with 288 poisons per square mile has 70 houses, while East Khandesh 
with 28(’> persons per square mile has only 45. This corresponds with the ratio of 
persons per house, which is -I and r> respectively in the two districts. 

104. The calculation of persons per house to a round integer renders the 
■comparison between district and district and between Census and Census of less 
value. When dealing with figures which range from •! to 7 only the addition of at 
least on» decimal point would have given more accurate results. The reason how- 
ever for not doing so is partlv to conform with past practice and partly because a 
niuih more detailed examination of the constitution of families is attempted in an 
Appendix. 

1(C). The fact that the ratio of persons per house lias shown a slight tendency 
t«> decline Census by Census lias in the past been attributed to the gradual break-up 
of the joint family system. But the more correct explanation would seem to lie 
increasing prosperity. Whether we regard the “ house “ as a family ora building — 
both of which senses jt may sometimes bear— it seems to lie correct to say that the 
tcinlenev would be for the ratio of persons per “ house " to fall. 

HU!. Of course as between any two tracts at any one moment local differences 
of m * eial custom have to be allowed for. Thus East Khandesh is a rich tract, and 
probably not appreciably poorer than the general average level of Almiedabad 
(s.* t ‘ paragraph 108 above). The higher ratio of persons per house in the former 
district must therefore be explained on social and not. on economic grounds. But as 
between anv two periods of time in anv one district a higher or lower degree of pros- 
perity would almost certainly influence the statistics of persons per house. This 
would appear to be almost an axiom. In the East customs change very slowly if 
at all : and the foreign ideas that come in from time to time form, as it were, ac- 
cictions upon the existing social fabric rather than modify them. There is therefore 
little reason t*> suppose that the joint family system has as vet acquired any 
tendency to disappear. The point is one which cannot be discussed in a 
Outsits report. But it may be stated that the figures under consideration 
do not afford any good basis for such a discussion. The Appendix on the analysis 
of families provide* some evidence of existing conditions, but not. material for 
comparative historical treatment. 

107. It was pointed out by ihe Census Commissioner in his J 91 1 Report that 
the number of “houses* 5 corresponds fairly closely to the number of families in 
the European sense. For the determination of the latter figure he took married 
females of 15 and over. In India there were at that Census G3 - 7 million “houses'" 5 
and (54 *0 million married females of the age stated. In this Presidency at thi s 
Census there are actually more houses than such married females, the figures being 
“Occupied Houses’’ 5,405.899 ; Married females (15 and over) 5,lS3,SoS. 
From this it may bo inferred both that a second or third wife is very rare, and 
also that the tendency for two married brothers to mess together is not so 
common as is supposed. But as against this it must be clearly remembered that 
many an occupied Census “ house " is not. a family at all, but is a chaukidar in 
a shop or a policeman in a chowki or a fisherman in a hut. The selection by 
Influenza of females of middle age periods will also have sent down the second 
of the above figures to below its normal point. 

105. For further information regarding the composition of families reference 
-is invited lo the Appendix entitled — “Analysis of Families”. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 27 . — Persons per house, and houses per square miles 
For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 
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109. An interesting point in connection witli the Census house is the vude 
divergence which exists between different regions in the ratio of numbered Census 
houses to actually occupied houses. In Imperial Table I and Provincial Table I 
we give the number. of occupied houses. The expression is a bad one. The figures 
represent all Census houses, which in the Enumeration books contain as 
least one member or inmate. The figures therefore, except for the three Cities, 
of Bombay, Karachi and Ahmedabad, are practically the figures of families. Kor 
every case in which two fainilies have got included in one Census House there will 
be another case in which, as exampled in the case of the clumlridar above, one 
genuine family has got split into- two. But for house numbering mu-poses there 
are also the empty buildings such as shops, temples, etc., which have to be numbered 
I could have got the figures of total houses from the Enumeration books ; but as 
this would have thrown an extra burden on the Abstraction offices I take the figures 
from the “ Corrected Abstract of the Charge Begister ”, sent in during the winter ■ 
The figures in these Abstracts will give us with sufficient accuracy the totals of 
numbered Census Houses.^ I.give in the following Table the figures for the Natural 
Divisions, as well as for Kathiawar and Kolhapur. . 
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Subsidiary Table No. 28. — Ratio of “ Occupied houses ” to numbered Census 

Houses. 


■ • x 

Number of Census houses which were — 

• 

Region 

reported in the 
Revised Abstraot 
of tho Charge 
Registers ns ■ 
requiring 
numbering.' 

found in tho 
Enumeration 
books to be 
“ occupied." 

Percentage of 
occupied 
to total Census 
Houses. 

Natural Divisions. 

Sind 

731,195 

638,970 

87-4 

Gujarat 

' 848,996 

706,139 

83-1 

Konkan 

701,290 

630,685 

89-9 

Deccan 

1,358,309 

1,241,391 

91-3 

Kamatak 

715,247 

595,440 

83*2 

• 

Selected State Territory. 




Kathiawar 

767,394 

563,931 

73*4 

Kolhapur 

193,664 

166,193 

85*7 


lift So far as I can judge, tlie numbered but unoccupied “bouses” were 
proportionately lower in 1921 than in 1911, in which Census Mr. Mead referred to 
the “ enthusiasm of the house-numbering staff who occasionally plastered every 
empty cowshed or deserted ruin .with census symbols But there still remain con- 
siderable differences between the different regions, as well as the carious fact that 
Kathiawar shows a far higher ratio of unoccupied houses than any region in 
British territory. So far as the latter goes the percentages in the last column 
are a rough index of material prosperity. A large number of houses used as 
godowns, cattle sheds and the like probably denotes a wealthier region. In the 
poorer regions man cannot afford to pay for many more structures than he actually 
has to use for his own dwellings. But in the case of Kathiawar there must be some 
special causes. No doubt that region is very prosperous. But the following are 
also suggested as causes contributing to the difference of 10 per cent, between 
Kathiawar and the British Districts of Gujarat — (1) The absence in State territory 
of many of those conditions which made the Census staff in British territory 
apathetic, or (2) the deliberate keeping up of the number of houses in order to 
secure if possible more Census forms. If both these suggested reasons are wrong, 
and the difference is due to genuine differences in economic conditions then 
there is material ready to hand for anyone who cares to examine the matter on 
the spot. 
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CHAPTER II —CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

PART I.— DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1. — Cities and Towns. 

111. This Chapter deals with the distribution of the population according 
to the size of the Census unit which they inhabit, these units being divided into 
three classes given in the heading of the Chapter. By “ Census units ” not the' 
enumeration unit are meant, but the smaller units for which, the figures are presented 
in the Tables. For the reasons given in the discussion which follows it will be seen 
that these Census units correspond neither with geographical areas, nor with ad- 
ministrative areas, nor with residential area, and are not therefore wholly satis- 
factory. 

112. Cities mean (a) places the population of which amounts to one hundred 
thousand or more, and (b) any other place which the Local Government shall declare 
to be a city for Census purposes. Under (a) at this Census come — Bombay, Karachi, 
Ahmedabad, Poona, Surat, Sholapur ; and under ( b ) Hubli. The last 'mentioned 
place was included on my recommendation in advance of the figures. These came 
out rather lower than. I expected, and in particular are less than the figure for 
Hyderabad, Sind. Nevertheless the industrialisation of Hubli seems to justify its 
inclusion. In 1 901 , besides the above seven places Belgaum, Broach, Nasik, Hydera- 
bad and Sukkur had been classed as cities, but in 1911, the six shown under (a) 
only. Further discussion of the boundaries of the cities is reserved for Volume IX. 

113. Towns means all Municipalities, Cantonments and Civil Lines ^and anv 
other place having a population of not less than 5,000, which the Provincial Super- 
intendent may decide to treat as a town for Census purposes. This definition is 
according to the Imperial Census Code. In this Presidency it has been customary 
for the Local Government to decide what places are to be taken as towns. Accord- 
ingly the 1911 list in Imperial Table V was considered by Collectors and Political 
Agents, and their recommendations for changes reported to and approved by 
Government. The names in the present Tables IV and V are according to 
those orders subject to one or two minor alteratious. 

Section 2. — Suburbs. 

114. In the case of Cities and some Muncipalities the population is shown 
under the separate heads of. Municipality, Cantonment (where existent) and Suburbs. 
The exact areas treated as suburbs are shown so far as possible by notes to the 
Table IV. The arrangement is not at all simple. In 1911 suburbs were' defined in 
Table IV as “ figures of civil population not* included within municipal limits blit 
within the revenue jurisdiction of the municipal towns.-” This is ambiguous. 
Many Municipalities comprise parts of the lands of several revenue villages, but 
bear the name of only one. It is not therefore certain whether suburbs comprised 
the civil population recorded in the non-municipal portions of all villages, any part 
of which is included in the municipal area, or _ only in the non-municipal 
portions of the particular Ullage whose name the municipality bears. The former 
might not work out right in all cases as there are municipalities whose limits embrace 
a small comer of the lands of a village, the village site of which is a definite and 
compact residential unit two miles from the town. Moreover, some villages have 
isolated and detached fragments of land scattered about as distinct enclaves in 
other villages, and if such an enclave^ occurred in some municipal town it might 
result in the Abstraction Office treating as a suburb the village to which the 
enclave belonged. Nevertheless the importance of not losing to the town any 
population which may be found outside the municipal boundary, but within the ■ 
zone of urbanisation, is shown by the figures recorded in past Censuses for parti- 
cular towns. For one tiling the extention of a Municipality’s limits often takes 
place years after it becomes desirable, and for another owing to plague much of 
the population may be residing in the fields just outside the boundary. For in- 
stance Sinnar (Nasik) 1901 population — 7,230 ; 1911 population — (1) Municipalitv 
3,125,(2) suburbs 3,335 ; 1921 population— (1) Municipality 7,211, (2) Suburbs 
1,549. It is evident that the people . were out from nlague.in 1911. But the fact 
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that in this case arrangements were made to recognise the existence of suburbs 
docs not mean that they always will be. It is impossible to tell for certanrat this 
distance of time, but there is little doubt that in the case of many towns in 1901 
and 1911, the recognition of suburbs, or the adoption of some other definition of 
that term, would have prevented violent fluctuations in populations from Census 
to Census, and the same would have been true of 1921, had there been plague. 
Deflections will show that the arrangement bv which suburbs means persons re- 
corded outside municipal limits “ but within the revenue jurisdiction of the 
nnmicipal town ” will not. in all cases save the loss of plague absentees. At a dis- 
tance of five yards from the municipal boundary at any given point one may be 
standing within the lands of a revenue village no part of wliich is embraced by 
municipal limits. The only solution which I can suggest is that every Municipality 
should be assigned a suburban zone, delimited by Government Notification in the 
same way as the municipal boundary is now delimited. 

115. This would involve probably an emendation to the District Municipal 
Act. But there arc many reasons why it would be desirable besides the Census 
reason. Within the suburban zone the Municipal Corporation could be invested 
with certain powers of controlling building operations, thus avoiding the present 
danger of the orderly expansion of a town being rendered impossible by haphazard 
building in the area just, outside its boundaries in advance of their extension. 'In 
passing I would remark that in a surprisingly large number of cases it came to light 
during enumeration that, the boundary of the Municipality passes right through 
and across a station yard , thus rendering it necessary for the Station Master to 
maintain two sets of enumeration books, one for the municipal and the other for 
the taluka charge. 

1 i G. Every effort has been made to give in the footnotes to Imperial Table 
IV exact, information as to the definition of suburbs in the case of all municipal 
towns. But the matter is not easy. Constant reference had to be made back to 
districts or talukas, and the replies thus elicited were not always intelligible to 
any office working at a distance from the spot with papers alone. However it is 
hoped that the notes will be useful, and wall afford a basis for a more correct 
assignation of suburb population at the next Census. I am inclined to think that 
all enumeration book's of suburbs of any town ought to be stamped with some 
clear mark, the limits of the suburbs being fixed in advance. But it is difficult 
to get the local authorities to give attention to refinements like this. 

Section 3. — Selection of Towns. 

117. I am not fully satisfied that the list of towns is sound. Too much seems 
to be left to personal idiosyncrasies. Different Collectors take different views, 
aud presumably took different views at the time when the first fist was arranged 
at the earliest Census, the bias then started continuing to the present day. It is 
of course mentioned in the Imperial Census Code that no place should be selected 
merely for size. A large village of over 5,000, possessed of an essentially rural and 
agricultural character should be rejected, while on the other hands there may 
be places with a much smaller population which possess an essentially urban 
character. Tliis dictum is perfectly true; but whenever individuals are asked 
to classify we get up against the personal equation. It w r ould in the long run quite 
possibly be better to have some hard and fast rule. The following seems to be the 
most widely discrepant case : — 




Number of places 

• 

District. 

Population. 

(towns and 
revenuo villages) 
with a population 

Number of 
Census Towns. 



over 5,000. 


Belgaum 

952,996 

12 

7 

Southern Mahratta Country States 

60S,362 

12 

i 

29 
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These figures are interesting because the Belgamn District and tlie Southern 
Mahratta Country States are In the same region, and their territories are much 
intermingled, If the mere numbers of towns were taken it would foe imagined that, 
the Southern Mahratta Country States are much more urbanised than the District, 
But the figures for places over 5,000 disprove this idea. It it evident simply that 
the conception of a town handed down by the one is quite different from the 
conception handed down by the other, 

118. The general distribution of towns of the different classes between 
British and State Territory as shown below reveals the same phenomenon. 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 29. — Numbers and proportions of towns of different classes, falling in 

British and States Territory. 

4 » 
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as (owns. 
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1 Territory, j Territory. 

I 1 

Territory. 

Territory. 

* 

I. Above 100,000 

i " 1 

At- 

100 


II. 50,000—100,000 

n 1 o 

. . ^ * & 

GO 

40 

Iff. 20,000-50,000 .. 

22 j 9 

71 

29 

IV. 10,000—20,000 .. 

<30 ; 22 

08 

32 

V. 5,000—10,000 

. .j 87 50 

02 

37 

VI. Below 5,000 

. ' 07 50 

1 

<31 

59 

Percentage of population of 

respective Territories to total 

72 

28 

population of Presidency . . 

• # • • * • 




It will be seen that the States possess none of tlie real cities. In the class 
20,000-50,000 the proportions arc roughly equivalent to the proportions of the 
populations of the two territories. After that the Slates snow an increasing 
disproportion of places treated as towns ; and in the class “Below 5,000” tlie 
much laxer criterion adopted in States generally is apparent. 

Section L— Thu Village. 

119. This brings us to the question of the village. Taking India as a whole 
the character of the Census “ village ” is so varied that the Census Commissioner 
in his 1911 report found it necessary to define it separately for every Presidency 
(Chapter I of the India Census Report, 1911, pages 29ff), The Bombay 
village is described in paragraphs <35, <30 of the Bombay Census. Report, 
1911. It was there pointed out that while in the open plains the village for the 
most part has only one village-site, in the jungle tracts as many as nineteen or 
more hamlets may be grouped into one village. Our villages are therefore emphati- 
cally not units of residence, but are the units of area into which in old times tlie 
countryside was divided for the purpose of realisation of Land Revenue. It is 
unfortunate that our forefathers when they adopted English as the official language 
used the word “ village ” to translate tlie word “ gaon ” and its equivalents in 
the other vernaculars, when they possessed a word in every way more suitable, 
namely, “ parish,” It is noteworthy that in the English Census Report the word 
village is not used. The smallest unit in rural tracts is the parish. Parishes in 
fin gland arc of several kinds — Ecclesiastical, Civil and others. Our “village” 
corresponds to the Civil Parish. 

320. Imperial Table III contains statistics of towns and villages classified 
by population. And in the Imperial Table I and Provincial Table I will be found 
two columns, one headed “ Towns and Cities ” and the other “ Villages. ” It 
has been explained what cities and municipal towns mean. Other towns are 
Revenue village pure and simple, except in rare cases. Iter instance Bankapur 
in Dliarwar is composed of. the contiguous sites of several revenue villages, none of 
which bears the name of tlie town ; and the population included under Bankapur 
town is tlie population enumerated in any portion of the lands of the villages 
referred to. But this is very exceptional. The remaining Census units — villages— 

the number of which is given in a special column, can only be defined as follows 

“ Those separate administrative units of area, known as Revenue Villages, which 
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oil the Census night were. neither uninhabited nor wholly or partially absorbed in. 
the limits of any Municipality.” It will be seen therefore that villages containing 
no inhabitants are not counted. Consequently the area in square miles given in the 
first column cannot be divided by the number of villages, or villages plus towns and 
Cities, to obtain the average area per Census unit, because an unknown variable has- 
to be deducted as representing revenue villages uninhabited and . therefore not 
included. This differs from the English practice, according to which the Table of. 
Parishes by Population contain a class — “ no inhabitants.” The objection to the 
omission of uninhabited villages can be best seen from Table III. For the reason 
given above, and discussed below, the village is not a unit of residence, and the 
distribution into classes according to the number of inhabitants affords no indication • 
of the size of the group of houses within ■which the population resides, while on the 
other hand the omission of uninhabited villages gives a fictitious result in the- 
utilisation of the Table to ascertain the distribution of the population per village 
in its true sense of unit of land surface for the purposes of Revenue Administration. 
Thus in Table III the Dliarwar District is shown as having 1,277 cities, towns and 
villages. The Statistical Atlas (1906) shows that there are 1,688 revenue villages^ 
Of these a few would have been deducted as included within Hubli or various 
towns. But the bulk are uninhabited villages. 

121. In the case of Sind the inconsistencies noted above are accentuated. 
In the Presidency proper the “ village ” is possessed of a certain historic interest.. 
The British administration solidified, and the Survey delimited, the distribution of 
the land, together with other picturesque features, such as the hereditary rights of 
the village officers, in the form in wliich they were handed down. And for that 
reason the village, even though consisting in fact of several hamlets, does in most 
tracts possess an almost indefinable sense of solidarity. In Sind on the other hand 
the Siuvey was working on a more pliant material, and new villages were created 
as occasion demanded. The process still goes on especially in colonisation 
areas. The village is for the most part called a “ Deh ”, or perhaps it may be 
more correct to say that the Deh, which is the artificial and almost purely utilitarian 
unit for Land Survey collection, is for the most part treated as a village at the 
Census. Within the Deh there may be, and usually are several, sometimes in- 
numerable, separate residential units, which in most parts of Sind are called Go'ts.. 
The word Deh has no residential significance, -whereas the word “ gaon ” and its 
equivalents in the Presidency are used in two senses. — one the area of the village- 
lands, and the other the collection of houses on the main village-site.* 

122. The most glaring example of the divergence between the Deh (Census 
“ village ”) and the unit of residence is afforded by the Koliistan Mahal in the 
Karachi District, which had in 1911 an area of 1,S06 sq. miles, 3,572 occupied houses, 
a population of 18,483 persons, but only two villages. I have deliberately quoted 
the 1911 figures, because at this Census owing to famine migration the Koliistan 
w 7 as partially deserted. f The effect which the above ’figures exercise on Table- 
111 “ towns and villages classified by population ” is obviously highly misleading. 
This, together with the effect of the depopulation of the Mahal and the other hilly 
parts of the district at this Census, is shown clearly by the figures below 7 : — 


Places with population between 2,000 and 10,000 in Karachi District, 1911 and 1921. 


' 

1911 

1921 

Number. 

Population. 

Number. 

Population. - 

Class 

10,000—20,000 

n 

12,205 

.... 

. • . • 

Class 

5,000—10,000 

6 

48,114 

2 

17,589 

Class 

2,000—5,000 

9 

25,036 

11 

31,008 


exists in the Presidency ” where the word gaon has to be used for two distinct facts. This is true when the vernacular 
is oonsidercd and the conditions are a morning ride on inspection duty. But when we come to the use of English only 
and the presentation of Census figures it will be found that the English word “ village ” in Sind involves the same- 
confusion as the vernacular word gaon in the Presidency, 
f Population (1921) 8,081. 

i This one village is evidently Tatta. The difference between 12,205 and 11,101 propably represents persons 
found within the Deh, but outside municipal limits. The definition of suburbs explained above was evidently nob 
applied in the Sind Abstraction Office. 

cs 10—12 
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The effect of the use of the Table by any one who has not understood the 
meaning of “ village " in Sind is to give the impression of the existence in the 
Karachi District of certain quite large towns in 1911. which at this Census have 
been much reduced in size. The actual “ towns shown for that district in Table 
Y, excluding Karachi City are — 






| 

1911 

f 

1921 

1 

1 

Tatt.a 




1 

11,161 

! ■ 

8.470 

Kotri 


_ . 

. . 

. „ 

7.256 

9.119 

’Manj’hand 

. . 

- . 


- - 

. 2.83S 

3 JOT 

Keti Bandar 

** * 

• * 

" * 

* * 

1,734 

1,409 

; 


Actually the Kohistan is inhabited by semi-nomadic graziers, whose usual unit 
-of residence is a few stone huts. The reason for the enormous size of the " villages " 
is clear from the Statistical Atlas (190G) which shows that in that year the total 
land revenue cf the Mahal was Es. 19. 

123. But although this instance stands quite isolated in its magnitude the 
•same phenomenon appears also in a less conspicuous and therefore possibly more 
•dangerous form in other parts. In the desert. Talulcas of Thar and Parkar 
District we get (again quoting from the 1911 figures) the following — 


Talukas. 

i Area. 

! i 

y ill ages. 

i 

j Population. 

1 

l 

Area per 
j village. 

i 

\ Population per 
j village. 


f Sq. miles. I 

. i 


1 

j 

Sq. miles. 

i 

i 

i 

Tvagar Parkar 

J 1.618 ! 

31 

47.54 S 

52 

1 ,534 

Tbaclire 

2.795 i 

39 

53.501 | 

72 

| 1.375 

Mthi 

1.562 j 

45 

41,472 1 

35 

! 

922 


On the other hand the contrary effect is seen in Jamesabad, which is on the newly 
-colonised Jamrao area, and has an enormous land revenue. There the average 
-population per village in 1911 was only 215 persons. In other words Table TO. so 
Tar as Sind is concerned, is designed to show, for any given tract, what is the normal 
population found upon the unit of land-surface, which on the combined 
-considerations of extent and revenue, it is found administratively convenient to 
■treat as a Deh. This is by no means an uninteresting factor, but Table TO is not 
•on the face of it intended to exhibit it. Kow there are actually certain fair-sized 
Towns in Sind which are genuine residential units. So that the basis of Table 
III is necessarily composite, real toums and vast sparsely inhabited areas treated- 
•as dchs both contributing to the figures of any class . This is not entirely satisfacfoiy. 
^statistics which are prepared on a composite basis being almost, invariably ' 
.misleading. 

t 

124. It should not. however, be assumed that, because we can frame a 
'definition of what is meant by a village for the purpose of the Census Tables, there is 
-therefore no difficulty in the Abstraction Offices in arriving at the numbers in 
The column for villages in Imperial and Provincial Tables I and for places for various 
sizes in Imperial Table III. Quite the reverse is the case. The Taluka C ens us 
-authorities were found to have been very careless in filling up names of villages 
in the Enumeration Books and Circle Summaries. The Compilation Office hacMo 
make numerous references back to Talnkas to ask within what village the population 

-of the place called was°to be included. 

In some cases the reply came back simply — ;i There is no such village." — but 
without giving any indication of the identity of The place. This was naturally 
worst in Talnkas where there are numerous small hamlets. Every effort, was 
made to secure the true facts. But in the end I fear it must be admitted that 
The figures in the Tables referred to are only an approximation. 
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125. Ommitting Sind, the number of revenue villages, and the number of 
“ inhabited towns and villages ” at each Census are as shown in the annexed 


Table 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 30. — ■Jtcvcnue villages and inhabited Census units, 1872 — 1921. 


Number of 


Number of inhabited towns and villages in 


Natural Division*. 

, rt" 

mule villa* 
go*. 
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1S72 

1881 

1801 J 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Gujarat 

r 

3,440 

1 1 

j 3,312 

3,305 

i 

3.29S | 

3,304 

3,205 

3,304 

Kontan 


ti.OSOJ* 

r,,30(> j 

5,182 

5.5S7 

5,715 

5,080 

5,083 

Deccan 


9.GS7}* | 

8.S41 

8,S!H) 

0,071! 

8,804 

8,887 

9,135 

Knnmtnk . . 


3,780 

3, M2 j 

3,503 

8.1 01 | 

3,400 

3,4S7 

3,474 


The figures of revenue villages in the above Table are taken from the Statistical 
Atlas. IflOG. In the Karnatak the gradual fall may be accounted for by the slow 
but steady depopulation of the Mallad tract. But this only a guess in the absence 
of figures by Talukas. In the Deccan the 1011 and 1921 figures include those 
of the Mchvas Estates. These are not included for 1901 because of the apparent 
difference in definition. At that Ccusus the number of inhabited villages shown 
for the Kbandesh Agency was 42G, of which 424 were below 500 and 2 between 
500 and 1.000. In 1911 the figure was given at only 91, of which 86 were below 
500, and 5 between 500 and 1,000, This time however the number of inhabited 
villages leaps up again to 1S5. The cause of these violent changes is no doubt 
the absence of regular survey settlements. The rest of the West Khandesh 
District also shows considerable changes. Of the seven Deccan districts the changes 
as between the 1911 and 1921 figures are comparatively small in the other six districts. 
There was a slight rise in East Khandesh set off by a slight fall in Poona. But 
the rise from S,SS7 to 9,135 in the above Table is accounted for by 94 villages in 
the Mchvas Estates and the remainder in the District of West Khandesh. 


12G. In view of the diversity of conditions already referred to, whereby 'one 
region contains only one inhabited place per revenue village, whereas in another a 
single village may consist of numerous hamlets, a determined attempt was made by 
means of circulars to obtain some statistics on the subject. The results of this 
enquiry, ns well as figures of uninhabited villages by districts are discussed in 
Appendix O. 


PART II. — URBANISATION. . 


Section 5. — Town versus Country. 

127. By far the most important question in connection with towns and villages 
is the extent to which urbanisation is going on. Everywhere one hears the cry that 
the people are forsaking the villages for the towns and cities. This widely diffused 
idea is not borne out by statistics. The following is an analysis for British Districts 
only of Rural and Urban places since 1872 : — • 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 31. — Cities, towns and villages since 1S72, British Districts ,f 


Number of 

1872 

1SS1 

1S01 

1901 

1911 

1921 

I. CrriP — 



# 





1. Over 1,000,000 



, , 

, , 



I 

2. 100.000—1,000,000 


3 

3 

4 

, 5 

5 

6- 

3. Relow 100,000 


1 



f 7 

1 

1 

II. Towns — 


f 3 

3 

4 

< 



1. Over 50,000 


J 



l •• 

3 

2 

2. 20,000- 50,000 


12 

13 

15 

12 

14 

22 

3. 10,000—20,000 


43 

47 

01 

53 

4G 

40 

4 . 5,000-10,000 


118 

S3 

97 

SO 

S3 

87 

5. Below 5,000 


. , 

18 

51 

30 

43 

39 

III. Villages— 








1. Over 5,000 


. , 

31 

09 

65 

01 

49 . 

2. 2,000—5,000 


815 

804 

1,027 

949 

973 

930 

3. 500—2,000 


0,979 

7,935, 

S.993 

8,595 

9,701 

8,762 

4. Below 500 

.. 

18,081 

15,001 

14,882 

10,190 

15,263 

16,787 


♦The hnU villages represent villages shared with certain States. 


■fTlic figures for Mchvas Estates arc not inoluded for Censuses prior to 1921., 
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128. In considering the above figures allowance must be made for changes of 
classification in the case of towns and cities. To secure this allowance cities below 
100.000 and towns above 50.000 must be combined,, and towns below 10,000 and 
villages above 2.000 must be combined. The result is shown in the next Table: — 


Subsidiary Table No. 32. — Places of various sizes , 1872 — 1921 , irrespective 
of classification British Districts .* 


Number of places hating population of 

1872 

1881 

J 

1891 i 

1 

1901 i 

j 

1911 

1921 

Above 1,000.000 


. . 

to | 

i 


1 

100.090 — 1 ,000.000 


3 

I> » 

5 \ 

5 

5 

.*0,000—1 00,000 .. 

•‘1 

3 

3 i 

3 j 

4 

3 

20,000— 50,000 

12 

13 

15 , 

1G 

14 

22 

10,000—20.000 

4:; 

47 

0i 1 

53 ; 

40 

40 

2,000—10,000 

93:s 

. 090 

1,243 i 

1.135 1 

1.154 

1,102 

<500 — 2.000 

0,979 

7,935 

8,994 i 

8,595 i 

9.70G 

8,704 

Belmv .*,00 

18,081 

15,001 

14,882 ; 

r 

10,091 ; 

15,204 

1C.7SS 

Totals 

20,654 

24,598 

25,203 

25.898 j 

202253 

2G.731 


*Tlio figure' for the Mehvas Estates are not included for Censuses previous fo 1921. 


129. The same facts are also represented in the annexed diagram. 
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130. The sudden drop in the bottom class after 1872 is due solely to Sind, 
where it is evident that the definition of “ village ” adopted in 1881 differed entirely 
from that adopted in 1S72. In the former year the number of inhabited towns and 
villages in Sind was given ns 5,G50, and in the latter year as 3,417. This fact was 
discovered after the block for the diagram was prepared. But it' must be borne in 
mind in interpreting the appearance of the 1872 rectangles. 

131. The details in Table 32 are of much interest. Everything points to 
the fact that, while the big cities are increasing in size with alarming rapidity, the 
moderate sized country town is on the decline. The zenith of the country town was 
in 1891. This can readily be seen from the figures in the classes between 2,000 and 
20,000. It. is here that the genuine old-world market towns of India fall. The} 7 do 
not attract, and show a marked tendency to decline. 

132. In view of the well-known difference between the urbanisation of 
England and the agricultural character of India a comparison between places of 
various size in the two countries may be interesting. It is not easy to find a basis 
for comparison, and it is not certain by any means that the following figures are 
exactly analogous. But, taking Urban Districts in England as equivalent to Cities 
and towns in India and Civil Parishes as equivalent to Villages, we get the 
following : — 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 33. — Places of various sires in England and Wales, 1911, and Bombay 
Presidency , including Slates and Agencies, 1921. 


Si£o of place. 


» 

I 

Above 1,000,000 

100 , 000 - 1 , 000,000 

50.000- 100,000 

20.000- 50,000 

10 . 000 - 20,000 

Below 10,000 . . 


Above 500 
Below 500 


Englandinnd Woles 
Arcs — 5S.340 sq. miles. 
Popn. 3G, 070,492. 

j Bombay Presidency 

j Area — 186,994 sq. miles, 
Popn. £0,701,148. 

i 

Urban Districts. 

! 

. Towns and Cities. 

1 

1 

44 

5 

53 

5 

14S 

31 

231 

; 6s 

GG1 

226 

Civil Parishes. 

Villages. 

5,673 

13,560 

8,941 

28,204 


133. Since one part of the Presidency might show a greater tendency to 
urbanisation than another the figures are now given by Natural Divisions. The 
year 1891 has been chosen as the most typical year, — a normal Census year before 
the urbanisation cry commenced. Sind has been excluded, because of the peculiar 
and rather uncertain character of the Census unit called a “ village ” in that region. 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 31. — Places of various sires irrespective of classification, 1891 and 1921. 
by Natural Divisions, British Districts only. 


Number of plnro.; * 

(lujarat. 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

Jvanisfak. 

with popula- 








. 

tion of 

1891 

1921 

1891 

1921 

‘ 1S91 

1921 

1891 

1921 

Above 1,000,000 .. 




1 





100,000-1,000,000.. 

n 


1 

. » 

1 


. . 

. « 

00.000—100,000 . . 

, , 

. , 

. . 

. . 

1 

. . 

1 

1 

20,000 — 50,000 

3 

4 

. . 

4 

6 

9 

3 

4 

10,000—20,000 . . 

12 

10 

15 

8 

20 

18 

9 

6 

2,000—10,000 

250 

ISO 

153 

190 

„ 422 

369 

246 

231 

500—2,000 

1,401 

1,336 

1,576 

1,452 

3,113 

2.S4G 

1,334 

1,305 

Below 500 

1,630 

1,772 

3,S41 

4,029 

5,513 

5.S91 

1.89S 

1,927 

Totals 

3,29S 

3,304 

5,5S7 

5,GS3 

9,076 

9,135 

3,491 

3,474 
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134. These figures are of considerable interest. Too much importance is not to 
be attached to the classes between 10,000 and 50,000 because technical reasons 
connected with the treatment of “ suburbs ” have caused some towns to shift about 
between the two classes. But the marked .reduction in the class 2,000— 10,000 in 
all regions except the Konkan is noticeable. It is again permissible to draw from 
this the inference that the market town above Ghats is declining. The reduction 
in the number of places in the 500—2,000 class and increase in the below 500 class 
is not readily explicable,- especially the striking changes in Gujarat. A certain 
amount maybe due to more care in classification, i.e., the correct counting as separate 
units of two .or more revenue villages ’which got amalgamated in 1891. In some 
cases villages deserted in 1S91 may have become inhabited since. But the 
figures for their adequate explanation would require more local knowledge and 
more time than was available in the Census office. 

135. That totals of the four Natural Divisions together come to. 21,542 in 
1891 and 21,796 in 1921, an increase of 344. The increase between the totals for 
those years in Table No. 32 is 1,528, showing that the increase in Sind alone 
was 1,184. 

136. But the places are a less reliable guide than the population that resides 
in them. The changes in classification of towns and cities renders any attempt 
to show Census by Census the proportion of persons residing in each of the three 
types of places, cities, towns and villages, uncertain and possibly fallacious. So 
here again it is best to disregard the classification, and deal with ' all places 
(Census units) together according to size. 


Subsidiary Table No. 35. — Number per mile of the total Population of the Presidency who 
were enumerated at each Census 1872—1921 in places of various size. 


Number per mille enumerated in places with 


■PH 





a population of 

1872 

D 


1901 

. 

1011 

1921 

Above 1,000,000 






44 

200,000—1,000,000 

28 

33 

31 

31 

44 

27 ' 

100,000 200,000 

10 

10 

14 

22 

10 

8 

Total above 100,000 

38 

43 

45 

53 

00 

79 

50,000—100,000 

9 

10 

12 

15 

11 

12 

20,000—50,000 

25 

26 

29 

27 

27 

36 

10,000—20,000 

37 

38' 

42 

44 

34 

35 

2,000—10,000 

) 


C 213 

208 

195 

188 

500—2,000 

y 89i 

883 

J. 441 

417 

451 

417 

Below 500 

J 


t 218 

230 

222 

233 

- 

1,000 

| 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


137. These figures are very striking. They show that the urbanisation of 
Western India is proceeding very slowly. And they demonstrate again that, while 
the proportions of those residing in th enlarge cities is increasing, the types of places 
which are losing to the cities are not the smaller villages but the middle-sized 
country towns. The proportionate figures of population in places between 2,000 
and 20,000 since 1S91 are very noticeable. Very significant also is the following 
comparison. In 1S91 out of ever}- thousand persons 659 lived in places below 2 000 
inhabitants ; and the corresponding figure for 1921 is 650. This mean’s that’the 
smaJi village has not appreciably lost ground in thirty years ; and the prospect of 
\ estem India passing from the mainly agricultural to the mainly industrial 
condition, as England, is very remote. 


138. Attention is also drawn to the annexed diagram giving Log curves 1 
popuiation m places of various sizes. In this diagram a slightly different clas 
n adopted. The large place was taken as 50,000 and over. T 

I oportionately rapid increase in these large places is shown by the steeply risi 






Each (//vision tn the vortical scale represents ORE oi o Luu. Fite rule:/ base /me represent a the 
Folio vjin g actual Laq in the Four cnees — Total Population 7 EGO; Population oF Towns Ft Cities 
aver SOjOOO 00S5j Population oF Towns From 10,000 to 50. 000 C/55 and Population oF Tonus F. 
//Hopes below 10-000 7-3/0. 


PROPORTIONATE CHANGES I872T0I92I IN THE ACTUAL 
NUMBERS OF PERSONS LIVING IN PLACES OF VARIOUS 
' SIZES.- AS SHOWN BY CURVES OF THE LOGS. : 



Total Population. 

Papulation of Cities & Towns above 50,000. 
Population of Towns From 10,000 to 50, OOO. 
Population of Towns FVil/apes below 10,000. 


£.387 
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curve. The next class f alcon was 10,000 to 50,000. Here the curve is very curious. 
Towns bet. ween those limits reached their zenith in 1891 and thereafter declined 
sharply till 191 1 . They have since recovered. But the more detailed analysis 
in Subsidiary Table No. 35 shows that the recovery is due to the group 20,000 
to 50.000 and not to towns between 10,000 and 20,000. 

139. At past Censuses it was the custom to give by districts the average 
population per town and per village (vide Subsidiary Table III to Chapter I 
of the 1911 Report); This J am not willing to do, because the results seem to me 
misleading. As regards the village the meaning of that, term has already been 
explained, and it. must be clear that any arithmetic mean of the numbers enumerat- 
ed in certain administrative areas is not of much value. As regards towns it has 
already been pointed out. that the selection of places to be treated as towns in 
different, districts does not certainly follow uniform lines. Moreover in this matter 
the arithmetic mean is a very bad type of average, because the presence of one 
large cit y as in t he case of Karachi or Ahmcdabad will materially raise the value of 
the mean, and the presence of one or more very small towns, c. g ., Ulvi in Kanara 
(population 205 in 1911) will materially lower it. 


PART HI.— RESULTS OK THE 1921 CENSUS. 


Section* g. — Cities. 

M0. The discussion of the population .of cities belongs to Volume IX of this 
series. But. for ready reference the population of each of the seven cities since 
1S72 is given below, followed by the proportionate values of the same, taking the 
1S72 population in each case as 100. n 


Subsidiary Tablr No. 30- A. — Population of cities since JS72. 


Population in 


< tty. 

IS72 

18S1 

isni 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Uombav (a) 

014,4 05 

773,190 

821,701 

770,000 

979,445 

* 

1,175.914 

Ahtncdnkvl (1.) . . 

128,50.7 


159,300 

109.009 

232,777 

274,007 

Karachi (r) 

. . 50,753 


105.199 

110,003 

151,903 

210,883 

Poona (d) 

125,01.1 

1-1-),. HO 

1S2.099 

175,403 

18S.701 

214,796 

Surat (a) 

107.855 

109,844 


119,300 

114, 80S 

117,434 

Simla pur (r) 

53,403 

59,890 

01,915 

75.2SS 

01,345 

119.5S1 

Ilubli (/) 

37,901 

30, 077 

52,595 

00,214 

01,440 

6P,20G 


(n) Area unchanged throughout ; (fc) population of past Censuses adjusted for intcrecnsal changes of boundary ; 
{e) boundaries at past CVnsuvc* uncertain ; I’ort population known to have been incorrectly excluded in 1911 ; (if) 
population of past Censuses adjusted to represent area non- included ; (r) suburbs added in 1911; omitting suburbs 
the population in 1911 and 19:11, would be 5.1,997 and 1 19,931 ; {/} suburbs shown in 1901 and 1921, but not other 
years ; omitting suburbs population would be 1901 59,913, 1921 06,772. 


.Subsidiary Tabic No. 3G-B. — Variation in population of cities since 1S72. 


Proportional population of each city at each succeeding Census 
taking 1872 as 100.* 


City. 



1S72 

18S1 

1S91 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Itombay 

100 

120 

12S 

120 

152 

182 

Ahmedabnd 

100 

107 

124 

155 

1S1 

213 

Karachi 

100 

130 

1S5 

200 

2 OS 

3S2 

Poona 

100 

115 

145 

140 

150 

171 

Surat 

100 

102 

101 

112 

107 

109 

Sholapur 

100 

112 

110 

141 

115 

224 

Hubli 

100 

97 

139 

, 

159 

102 

1S2 


* In considering the variations the changes in area or adjustment indicated in the preceding Table should be 
home in mind. 
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141. Proportionate changes are also shown by the diagram on which the logs 
of the actual population figures are plotted, and curves drawn. 

Section 7.— Towns in relation to Railway Communications. 

142. The annexed map shows the railway system of the Presidency and the 
location of the various towns with a population above 10,000. It explains itself, 
and shows how few towns there are of any size which are not served by the Railway. 
The relation of Railways and towns is one of interaction, towns attracting commer- 
cial enterprise in the shape of railways, and railways attracting population. 

Section 8. — Comparison between Towns in British and State Territory. 


143. Not only are the towns in State Territory proportionately smaller than 


Tncrease^nd^dccreMj^n^o^of^to’.vns— -British 0 f British Districts but they show a 



Increased, j 

Decreased. 

British Territory .. 

136 

G5 

State Territory . . 

G4: 

72 


much smaller tendency to increase. The 

. \ 

marginal Table bears out this fact. 


Section 9._ — Towns in Cutch State. c 

144. The decrease of the towns in the Cutch State is very remarkable. There 
are nine places treated as towns. Of these three, viz., Mandvi, Bhuj and Anjar, are 
of fair size (above 13,000). The other six are small (from 3,000 to 6,000). The 
following*percentage decreases on the 1911 figures will show what is going on : — 


Total population of Cutch State. 


Decrease per cent. 1911 — 1921. 


'6 


. Three large towns 
Six small towns 


10 

26 


Not only, therefore, is no tendency to urbanisation apparent in that State ; but the- 
very opposite seems to be happening. The towns are losing to the villages. 


Section 10. — Suburbs of Bombay.- 

145. One of the most conspicuous phenomena is the .remarkable rise of 
Bombay’s Suburban towiis. 

• 'j 

Subsidiary Table No. 37. — Population changes in the Suburban Towns in Salsetle and beyond 

1872 — 1921. ’ 


Population. 


Town. 



1872. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901, 

1911. 

1921. 

Bandra 

Kurla 

Ghatkopar-Kirol 

Santa Cruz 

Thana 

Kalyan 

7,227 
4,516 
Not k 
Not k 
• 14,299 
12,804 

14,987 

9,715 

norm 

riowu 

14,456 

12,910 

18,317 

11,409 

1,500 

Not 

17,455 

12,008 

22,075 

14,831 

2,444 

known 

16,011 

10,749 

25,286 

15,081 

3,430 

1,072 

15,591 

12,300 

29,271 
26,059 
8,094 
6,953 
22,639 
• . 17,829 


. 14G - Tt "? 11 be . noticed not only that the suburbanisation of South Salsette 

is now proceeding with extraordinary rapidity but that the movement has spread 
as far as Thana and even Kalyan. The rise in Kalyan might be put down to Rail-' 
way wulding. But so far as Thana is concerned none could have any doubt on 
the subject who has seen the passengers crowding into the Up Locals in' the morning. ' 
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in time for business hours in Bombay. And the figures clearly show that Thana as 
a suburban home for the city clerk is of less than ten years growth. In the case of 
Bliivandi and Bassein, towns outside the snburbanisation zone, there is no marked 
increase. To revert to South Salsefte, it must bo remembered that the whole 
Taluka is rapidly becoming suburbanised. Bamlra, Kurla and Ghatkopar-ICirol 
alone arc taken as towns because they arc the only places of sufficiently compact 
character. But. there arc numerous other straggling suburban places such as 
Andheri, Ycrsova and Vile Parle, and the intervening country is quickly filling up. 


Section 11. — Progressive Mofussil Towns. 


147. The following is a list of places below Class II, and excluding the places 
already mentioned as Suburban, in which the increase since 1872, or since the 
earliest year for which information is available, has been not only-very marked but 
also more or less continuous. 


Subsidiary Table No. -IS. - Progressive Mofussil toU'Ps. 


I'ojiulVinn. 



1S72. 

1831. 

1S91. 

100 v. 

1911. 

1921. 

Bhu«aval 

6.801 

0,613 

13,100 

10,303 

18,312 

25,557 

Bijapur 

12.93S 

11,424 

10,730 

23,811 

27,015 

32.4S5 

Godhra 

io.css 

13,342 

11,001 

20.015 

22,144 

20,070 

Jalpaon 

6.893 

0,0 IS 

14.07.3 

10,230 

17.SG7 

23,710 

Ilajkot 

11.07(1 

13,130 

21,301 

27,130 

26,412 

30,057 

Sukktir 

13,318 

27.3S0 

20,302 

31,310 

35,204 

42.759 

Cbalisgaon 

3.011 

4,883 

R.13S 

10,243 

0,453 

12,007 

Ipatpuri 

2,407 

0.30(1 

7.3 M 

7.430 

8.3S0 

10,639 

Manmad 

.... 

4,137 

3,053 

7,113 

0.047 

11,029 

Tando-Adam 

3.437 

•1,233 

5,033 

S.CCi 

10,013 

12,006 

Kurdu-Kurduwadi 

.... 

.... 

2,418 

4.733 

5,700 

7,616 

I’achon 

2.723 

3,412 

5,427 

0.473 

5.145 

7,675 ' 

Shahdadpur 

.... 

• • 

2,323 

2,822 

4,201 

6,091 

Paljhar 

.... 

40S 

S07 

1,333 

1,847 

2,852 

Panchgani 

4GS 

C21 

700 

1,312 

1,042 

2,454 


14S. The places listed above are by no means the only places wliich have 
increased, nor even the only ones in which the increase lias been considerable. But 
they are the only ones in which the population has trebled itself or nearly so. 

149. The influence of the Railway in the above list is most noticeable. 
Several are important Junctions, and several Railway Settlements. 

150. Panchgani is the only Hill Station which shows a steady increase. The 
set-back in 1911 was due to plague. Matkeran has not increased since 1901, the 
figures prior to that Census not being available. Mahableshwar (which appears in 
Table IV as Maleolmpeth) increased in the decade 1S91 — 1901 from 3,442 to 5,299, 
but has not since then increased at all. So far as this Census is concerned there 
was a severe epidemic of plague at Mahableshwar in the preceding whiter, which 
not only carried off a good many victims, but caused an evacuation of the bazaar. 
The epidemic was over before the Census, but its effects probably remained. But 
there is no reason to expect any noteworthy increase in Mahableshwar in the future, 
because owing to the excessive rainfall in the monsoon it could never be an all-the- 
year-round hill station. Moreover, the rents now asked for bungalows appear 
to be so extravagant as to result in many of them remaining empty. In some 
Presidencies a special Hot W eather Census is taken of Hill Stations. But it was 
not considered of sufficient importance to do so at any station in this Presidency. 
At Panchgani the March population would be fairly typical of the entire year, 
while at the others the “ season ” is so short, and the station itself so small that a 
special count would be liable to be misleading. 

Section 12. — Decaying Towns. 

151. The converse case of places which show a continuous and very marked 
decrease is naturally rarer. A good many* towns have declined since 1872. Still 
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more have declined since 1891 or since 1901. Butithe following seem to be the 
only case of absolute decay : — 


Tcnm. 

i 

Population. 

1S72. 

1 



I | 

1921. 

Dholera 

12,46$ 

i 

10,301 


0,050 

3,491 


152. The original cause of the decline of Dholera was the diversion of the 
cotton export trade from the Gulf of Cambay ports to Ahmedabad and the Railway. 
But the prolonged continuance, of the decline is remarkable. Dholka also shows a 
continuous decrease from 20,S54 in 1S72 to 12,513 in 1921. It is saved from absolute 
decay by its administrative importance as the Head Quarters of a Taluka. The 
same applies to Dhanduka, which rises slightly this time. G'ogka, which was 
almost eliminated by the rise of Bhavnagar as a Port, and fell from 9,571 in 1872 
to 2,95S in 1911 has risen this time' to 4,140. The 1911 figure was possibly due to 
plague exodus. The interchange of trade as between Bhavnagar and Gogha se ems 
to have been completed long back, since the present population of Gogha is much 
the same as in 1901, and Bhavnagar readied almost its present level in 1891. • 

153. Cambay on the opposite shore of the Gulf show's a steady decline, as 
also Matar and Mehmedabad in Kaira, though the decline in these two cases is 
not great. Kaira itself increases slightly on this occasion. 

154. The towns of Ashta, Islampur, Rahimatpux and Vita in the Satara 
District show decreases since 1901. These towns seem to have been more or less 
permanently injured by plague, which has been constantly recurring and often 
severe. 

155. Veola, Patkardi and some other towns in the Deccan famine area show 
decreases but it is impossible to draw any inference of a permanent decline. 

Section 13. — Some Regional Figures. 

156. The following figures were taken out in the first instance in order to see 
whether the effects of the Influenza factor could be observed in the relative 
increases or decreases of groups of towns. But as will be seen they demonstrate 
much that is of interest, and they -serve as a general study of the rise and fall of 
the population of towns. 

157. In order to secure reliable data it was necessary to exclude all towns 

which, for any known cause, are likely to have materially increased in size since 
1911. The towns which remain are broken up into groups according to a distri- 
bution in territory which does not exactly correspond with the Natural Divisions. 
The following is a list of regions as adopted and the selected towns : 

Eonkan Coast Strip. Eamatak Mallad Belt. 

Sirsi. _ 

Haliyal. 

Hnngal. 

Ripani. 

Karnatak Black Soil . 

Aunigeri. 

Gaj endragadh. 

Hebli. 

Mulgund. 

Rargund. 

Ravalgund. 

Bon. 

Bagalkot. 

Guledgud. 

HunguncL. 


Bkatkal. 

Honavar. 

Karwar. 

Kurnta. 

.Mai van. 

Yengurla. 

Ratnagiri. 

Alibag. 

Konkan Inland Bell. 

Chiplun. 

Rajapnr. 

Mahad. 

Panvel. 

Pen. 

Roba: 

Bhivandi. 













Sec. 13. — Some Regional Figures 
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Karnaiak Black Sod -cont inucil. South Deccan open Country. 


. llkal. 
lvnrur. 

Talikota. 

Atlmi. 

Saundatti Yellama. 

■Karnaiah Transition Tract. 
tiokak. 

Byadgi. 

llaveri. 

Ivanebenuur. 

Tummkatti. 


Barei. 

Karkamb. 

Pandharpur. 

Sangola. 

Vairag. 

Akalkot. 

Mhasvad. 

Rahimatpur. 

Tasgaon. 

Vita. 


Panclt Mahal s. 


Khandcsh open Country. 

Doliad. 

Branded. 

Godhra. 

l'ahapur. 

.Thalod. 

Jamncr. 

Ivalol. 

Kasoda. 

bunavada. 

Xagardevla. 

Xandod. 

Xasirabad. 

Balusiuor. 

Pachora. 

Parola. 

Raver. 

Gujarat South. 

viavda. 

SUeiulurm. 

Bardoli. 

Anand. 

Yarangaon. 

Yaval. 

Bctavad. 

Sindkheda. 

Borsad. 

Dakor. 

Ivapadvanj. 

Mahudha. 


West Khandesh Hilly and Forest Tracts. 

Xandurbar. 

Shahada. 

Shirpnr. 

Taloda. 

Deccan Moved. 

Trimbak. 

Juiuiat. 

Talc won Dabhadc. 

Wai. 

North Deccan open Country. 

Malcgaon. 

Manniad. 

Nandgaon. 

Sinnar. 

Indapnr 

Jejuri. 

Sirur. 

Kharda. 

Pathardi. 

Puntamba. 

Shrigouda. 

Varubori. 

Ycola. 

Karmala. 


Matar. 

Mchmcdabadi 

Xadiad. 

Umretli. 

Anklcsar. 

Jambusnr. 

Gujarat North. 

Prantij. 

Modasa. 

Sanad. 

Viramgaon. 

Patri. 

Sadra 

Mansa. 

Pethapur. 

Vadali. 

Hlandal. 

Gujarat Kathiawar Side. 

Dhauduka. 

Dholera. 

Eanpur. 


158. Tlie exact reasons for excluding those towns which are not shown need 
not be stated. Of course in many individual cases of towns in the above lists 
there may be special reasons for increase, or for decrease apart from the influenza 
factor. But except in those groups which are very small the figures of the other 
towns ought to be sufficient to nullify the local irregularities. Another point which 
has to be remembered is that in even small towns there is a tendency for the gaps 
in the population caused by any epidemic to fill up again by the arrival of new 
persons to take the places of the deceased. 
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Chapter II. — 1 Cities, Towns and Villages. 


159. The figures actually arrived at by totalling the population of the towns- 
listed above is as follows : — 


Subsidiary Table No. 39.— Population of certain toicns in selected regions. 1891-1921. 


I 

! 


Konkan Coast Strip . . 
Konkan Inland Belt 
Kamatak Mallad Belt 
Kamatak Black Soil 
Kamatak Transition Tract 
Khandesh Open Country 
Khandesli Hilly Tracts 
Deccan Maval 

Deccan Open Country, North 
Deccan Open Country, South 
Panch Mahals 
Gujarat, South 
Gujarat, North 
Gujarat, Kathiawar Side 


1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

84,818 

102,351 

101,665 

. 

104,269 

63,852 

56,789 

56,145 

58,063 

31,073 

29,673 

27,530 

28,600 

130,513 

136,615 

126,439 

133,696 

43,521 

45,685 

32,693 

41,361 

113,342 

120,113 

114,270 

121,158 

31,416 

31,936 

27,054 

34,498 

32,982 

32,223 

23,138 

28,437 

113,760 

108,609 

111,826 

111,115 

96,443 

109,483 

94,826 

94,840 

68,688 

75,311 

68,235 

80,454 

139,313 

141,187 

124,387 

136,236 

84,767 

73,261 

67,353 

. 77,096 

-25,615 

24,093 

19,845 

16,879 


160. The 1891 figures are given because that was the last occasion on which- 
the population of these towns may be taken to have been fully normal. In 190J 
the Census was taken after plague, which may have thinned out the population 
without affording time for the gaps to be refilled. In 1911 there were many cases, 
of towns evacuated for plague, and though, as explained above, . some of the 
deserters would come into “ suburbs ”, in others they would escape inclusion in the 
town and go into the figures of the surrounding villages. 

161. The figures are interesting. The last Group — “ Gujarat, Kathiawar 
Side ” — is a very small one, consisting of only three towns. It will be seen that 
the popidation steadily and noticeably diminishes since 1891. The causes for-- 
this are special, and are discussed in Section 12 above. 

162. Of the remaining groups it will be seen that only one, — “ Deccan Open. 
Country, North ” — show's a small but distinct reduction since 1911, wdiile “ Deccan 
Open Country, South” shows a population practically stationary: Many of the towns, 
of these two groups are situated in the heart of the worst Influenza regions : and 
the reduction may be attributed to that cause rather than to famine. On the whole- 
during a famine, there is a tendency to move into the towns in search of work, 
though this would be counteracted by the fact that some of the inhabitants of 
these towns are local agriculturists and may have migrated. 

163. All the remaining groups show marked rises. There is no doubt that, 
the Plague -was in 1911 a definite cause for the reductions which appear in 
almost all groups in the period 1901 — 1911. But it is important to notice that 
out of 13 groups {i.e., excluding the last group) 8 show' population less, and only 5- 
more, than in 1891. 


Section 14. — Overcrowding. 

164. The problem of house accommodation is acute only in cities, and the whole- 
question of overcrowding is reserved for Volume IX. The smaller towns in this. 
Presidency are not seriously overcrowded; nor is it likelv that they should be 
having regard to the fact already brought out above that they are not on the whole- 
increasing in population. Here and there, in the case of a town w'hich is growing 
there may be shortage of houses. But conversely there are many where 
more houses are available than there are people to fill them. In the case of villages- 
it is stated on good authority that some of the black soil villages, and villages°in 
Central Gujarat are in their own small areas very densely populated. But these 
villages are so small and the average height of the houses so low', that it is unlikely 
that the density is able to affect the health of the people. For that reason it was 
not thought worth while to collect statistics on the subject. 


Sec. 15.— Religious Composition, 
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PART IV.— COMPOSITION OF THE URBAN POPULATION 
BY RELIGION and SEX. 

Section 15. — Religious Composition. 

1G5. This point could have been studied either in the Chapter on Religion 
or here. The Tables which follow approach the matter from opposite points 
of view. 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 10. — Religious composition of Urban and Rural population 

in British Districts. 


N | r l‘\<VO cf Url an Population who arc— i Nu:nUr per IC.ooo 0 f Rural population who arc — 


Natural Pl\Hon. 

Hindu* 1 
.InctaJIns 
Ardr:.l»t. 

1 .mi. 

Jnln. 

Zoroi*- 

trhn. 

tlan. 

other*. 

Hindu* 1 
.Including 
lAnimt-t. 

> lu Mi- 
man. 

Jain. 

! Zoron*- 
trlan. 

Chris- 

tian. 

; Others , 

1 

*v JVf'i 



.*’*7 



zo 

$ t 2C9 1 

J,C20 

JS7 

S 

SC 

3 

: ntM» 

. U07 


£<'•5 

ICS 

C55 

S'*. 

, 7,911 

1.024 

S3 

C 

7° 

• 4 


. 7,017 ' 

£,2.1 « 


135 

117 

5 

P.077 

C«7 : 

90 

23 

134 


Kc.V&a 

7.01 

1,455 

74 

M 

701 

0? 

9.2-0 ; 

400 

23 

13 

ISO 

5 

IVccau 


i.: r * 

170 

47 I 

L*or. 

12 

9.472 1 

1 

5^3 > 

97 

1 

47 


K&rsataV 

7.471 

£.K-« 

l! r < 


1P5 

2 

S.MG j 

053 

207 


24 


Mnd 

. . 5.412 


£J 

Ml | 

210 

CS 

2,025 : 

7,057 ; 

1 

** 

1 

1G 

Oty 

7,li:i 

t,tn 

r '. • ■* 

4 4 4 j 

550 

7S 
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Subsidiary Tabic No. 11.— Number per miltc of each Main Religion who live in 
Towns. For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 


Di.tict & Natural Division. 

Hindu. 

j Mu -aim an. 

1 

Christ! ATI. j 

j 

Jain. 1 

Zoroastrian. . 

1 

• ! 

3 

i 

* i 

1 

5 1 

C 


ii. 


Gujarat 


213 

00 O 

235 

620 

675 

Ahmedabnd 


340 

773 

501 

6a6 

963 

Broach 


210 

254 

2S9 

497 

S40 

Kaira 


140 

301 

144 

| 547 

SS3 

I’anch Mahals 


04 

777 

13S 

1 634 

S3S 

Surat 


102 

573 

OSS 

474 

593 

Konlan 


00 

200 

339 

279 ' 

126 

Kanara 


130 

330 

209 

127 

923 

Kolaba 


72 

103 

417 

266 

715 

Batnagiri 


GO 

127 

451 

87 

444 

Thana 

. , 

70 

3S5 

205 

’ 172 

1S8 

Bombay Suburban District 


404 

740 

t 515 

654 

721 

Deccan 


ISO 

1S2 

590 

296 

911 

Ahmednagar 


104 

201 

232 

177 

SS4 

Khandesh, East . . 


100 

4G7 

S9G 

397 

S97 

Kbandesh, West . . 


107 

442 

364 

334 

533 

Tsasik 


135 

0GS 

919 

207 

953 

Toona . . . 

.. 

242 

031 

S62 

415 

972 

Satara 

- .. 

70 

30S 

650 

202 

9S0 

Sholapur 

.. 

242 

407 

S63 

461 

918 

Kariiaiak 


139 

302 

605 

125 

903 

Belgaum 


90 

221 

45S 

SO 

090 • 

Bijapur 


109 

247 

454 

264 

833 

Dharwar 


202 

3S4 

7S1 

267 

872 

Sind 


352 

96 

979 

S21 

995 

Hvderabad 


415 

90 

990 

9SS 

947 

Karachi 


792 

2D3 

996 

1,000 

999 

Larknna 


207 

30 

237 

* 


Xavabshah 


152 

22 

175 


667 

Sukkur 


4 SO 

128 - 

925 

563 

. 992 

Thar and Parkar . . 


41 

12 

120 

209 

375 

Upper Sind Frontier 

•• 

217 

24 

667 

— 

* 


•There are no Jains in the Larhnna District and no Zoroastrians in the Upper Sind Frontier District. 
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58 - Chapter II.— Cities, Towns and Villages. 

1 66. The Tables bring out well the essentially urban character of the Northern 
as opposed to the Southern Jains. They reveal the essentially urban character 
of the Parsees. And they show how in Sind the tendency is for the Hindus to be 
of the town rather than of the country whereas in the Presidency proper the • 
position is exactly the opposite. The fact is that in any region with a pronounced 
majority of one religion it will be found that persons not of that religion are mainly to 
be found in the towns. This is natural. - A Parsee or a Christian, unless by accident 
brought up in a milage, will not find himself at home in rural conditions. This ' 
sort of phenomenon is no doubt common all over the world. Everywhere 
the country is homogeneous and native, the town heterogeneous and cosmopolitan. 
Hence all' minorities find their way to and flourish in towns. 

Section 16.— Musalman Element in Towns. 

167. The riots at Malegaon revealed the fact that that town is essentially a 
Musa lman town ; and this fact occasioned a good deal of surprise. The composition 
of the Malegaon population is very abnormal. The following Is a list of the towns in 
the Presidency proper showing what proportion of the population is Musalman. 

Towns in which the Musalman population is 75 per cent, of the total — 

» / ' 

Nil. 

Towns in which the Musalman population is from 50 to 75 per cent, of the 
total — 

Bhivandi. Mundrax Kutiyana. 

Malegaon. Bantva. Pattan. 

Bhatkal.* Dhoraji. Wantliali. 

Towns in which the Musalman population is from 33 to' 50 per cent, of the 
total — 


Dhandhuka. 

Jamner. 

Jodiya. 

Gogha. 

Kasoda. 

Junagadh. 

Modasa. 

Bankapur. 

Mangrol. 

Kapadvanj. 

Hangal. 

Una. 

Mahudha. 

Bhuj. 

Upleta. 

Dokad. 

Jakliau. 

Veraval. 

Godhra. 

Mandvi. 

Palanpur. 

Jhalod. 

Himmatnagar. 

Kadbanpur. 

Bander. 

Jetpur. 

Balasinor. 

Savanur. 


In all other towns the Musalman population is less than 33 per cent. 

Section 17, — Sex Proportions in Cities and Towns. 


1 6S. The figures of the sexes in Bombay City having revealed a very noticeable 
disparity the following Table w T as taken out to show the sex-proportions in every 
Town or City of more than 20,000 inhabitants. For the most part the position 
of the Town or City in the Table is determined by the sex-proportions prevailing 
in the region. Thus the Sind Towns come high, and the Kamatalc towns lowx 
The existence of a Cantonment necessarily causes an excess of Males: and these 
places have been distinguished by the letter (C). The influence of the Cantonment 
is slight at Ahmedabad, but is considerable- at Ahmednagar and Bdgaum 
Suburbanisation causes the high position of Kurla, Bandra and Thana and the 
large Bail way settlement the high position of Bhusaval. -It will be seen that 
the prominent disproportion in Bombay (656 to 344) descends rapidly until the 
position of 56/ to 433 is reached at Ahmedabad and Hyderabad, Sind. Thereafter 

re% e ealeTS^h?TMfie Ua1 ' A diagram 1S also annexed, showing the proportions 
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Chapter iii —Birthplace. 

CHAPTER III.— BIRTHPLACE. 


[Note.— A s'tlic completion of this Clmptcr depends upon the receipt oi returns from nit the other Provinces, end 
some of those returns had not been received in time, this Clmptcr has been relegated to a later position in tin* 


ns some ( 
Volume.] 


ADDENDUM TO CHAPTER II. 

With reference to paragraph 13S above, 'as an alternative to the diagram showing curves of the logs of the 
populations dwelling in places of various sire, a second diagram was prepared showing the percentage distribu- 
tion of the whole population among places of various size, 1872 — 1021. This is printed below. 


Percentage distribution of the population among 
places of various si^es . Bombay Presidency . iqvs to /9s> 
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, Chapter IV.— -Religion. Sec. 3.— Religion in General. 

CHAPTER IV.— RELIGION. 

Section 1. — Introductory. 

169. For the reasons given in the introduction we were at this Census directed 
not to investigate or describe the different forms of religious belief. Consequently 
no attempts have been made, as in the last Census report, to describe the religious 
practices of the different strata of Hinduism. 

170. In the Tables religion appears as the main factor in Table VI and as a 
cross factor in many other Tables, i.e., where the figures for the factor under pre- 
sentation are shown separately for the different religions. In the present Chapter 
only Table VI is discussed, that is to say the actual numbers recorded under each 
religion, and not the religion element in the other tables. For example the discus- 
sion of the comparative educational standards of' the different religions will be 
found in the Chapter on Literacy and so on. 

Section 2. — The Basis of the Figures. 

171. Before discussing religion in general and the different religions in parti- 
cular it is desirable to explain the methods adopted to obtain the figures. Column 
4 of the General Schedule was headed " Religion ”, — in the vernacular “ dharma ”. 
On the Cover of the Enumeration book the following instruction was printed : — 

“ Enter here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, Jain. 
Christian, Pars!. In the case of Christian the sect also should he entered. In the case of 
aboriginal tribes who are not Hinuds, Musalmans, Christians, etc., the name of the tribe should 
be entered in this column.” 

and in Chapter V, Part A of the Code the following supplementary instructions : — 

“ Lingayats are to be entered as Hindus. Jains should be entered as Jains and not as Hin- 
dus, even though they themselves regard themselves as such. Similarly Sikhs should be entered 
as Sikhs and not as Hindus. ' H any person returns his religion as Nanakshahi or Hanakpantbi 
you should ascertain whether he is a Sikh or a Hindu and enter whichever is the case. Bhils 
and other jungle tribes should be entered as Hindus if they worship at the ordinary Hindu 
temples and are accepted as Hindus by the villagers. Some are also Mahomedans. For the 
rest you should enter the name of the Caste in column 4 as well as in column 8. In the case of 
Mahomedans you are to enter whether Sunni or Shia, and also the name of the sect if any. Iu 
the case of the Jains you should distinguish the three sects, Digambar, Svetambar and Sthanak- 
vasi. In the case of Christians you should enter the sect. Instructions as regards Christian 
sects will be issued by districts, and you should consult your Supervisor when necessary. Be- 
sides the main religions some persons will return themselves as belonging to special beliefs such 
as Theosophists, or Atheists, or .even as having no religion at all. You should accept the state- 
ment made by them.” 

The above instructions are of considerable importance in discussing the results 
of the Census under the head of religion, the particular form of the instructions 
in the case of any particular religion having had a variable but in no case negligible 
influence on the figures. 

172. In the Abstraction stage the instruction was : — 

“ If column 4 is blank, it may be filled in with reference to the caste of the person concerned, 
the religion of other persons on the same page, etc. In the case of Indian Christians, if the sect 
is not shown, it should be assumed to be that of the Mission at work in the district of enumeration. 
But if the caste entry shows “ Goanese” the sect should be entered as “ Roman Catholic ”. 

Section 3. — Religion in general. 

173. Before considering particular religions it might be interesting to consider 
what religion is. At first sight on reading over the General Schedule one might 
remark that in contradistinction to the heading “ Caste, Tribe or Race ” in column 
S, the heading :c Religion ” in column 4 required no amplification. But apart 
from the numerous particular difficulties explained below in the case of the separate 
religions, the whole question of what constitutes religion is most difficult. Anyone 
can prove this for himself by attempting a definition of religion. 

scs 10— 1G 
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Chapter IV.— Religion. 


174. A number of different definitions by past writers are given by Hopkins,* 
but it would be beyond the scope of this report to quote them. Certainly belief 
in a God or gods is’ notan essential of religion, since one of tlie most important of 
the world's religions — Buddhism — denies (ox at any rate in its purest and earliest 
form denied) the existence of a Deity. Neither is belief in a future life essential, 
since several of the Polynesian and North American religions believe in extinction 
at death. Further it is open to question whether to regard as religions the various 
atheistic and agnostic beliefs of modern times. For instance the materialistic 
monism of Haeckel, would probably be admitted by few for inclusion under the 
term religion. Yet it is just as much an attempt to explain the unseen and unknown 
as is Buddhism or Christianity. And if coupled with definite ethical standards 
and held by a considerable body of men it would apparently come within Hopkins’ 
own definition “Squaring human with superhuman life ” — a definition with which 
however few are likely to be in accord. Still more difficult is the case of pure 
agnosticism. Even this form of philosophic doubt might, so far as I can see, under 
the subsidiary conditions mentioned above for materialistic monism, come within 
Hopkins’ definition. Lastly we have the case of a man who returns his religion as 
“ nil ” ; and such returns were actually made. Such a person might be taken as 
belonging to no religion, the fact which he intended to convey. The difference 
between ‘‘ Nil ” and “ Agnostic ” is that among individuals belonging to no 
religion and admitting no form of philosophic belief there could be no community 
in their attitude to what Hopkins calls" super-human life”. Community, if 
nothing else, seems to be a sine qua non of religion. The treatment of these 
returns is explained in the next paragraph. 

Section 4.— Indefinite Beliefs. 


175. In past. Censuses the various modern philosophical types of “ free-think- 
im T ” were classed as a Christian Sect under the title “ Indefinite beliefs ”, the 
inclusion of such persons under Christians being justified by Mr. Gait, the Census 
Commissioner of 1911, on the ground that, persons holding these beliefs would be 
cither Europeans probably baptised as, and brought up as Christians, or Indians 
who have derived their ideas from Western influences. At the present Census 
these indefinite beliefs were, in response to the opinion of Christian bodies, removed 
from Christianity, and segregated as a separate religion. The exact terms which 
were classified as indefinite beliefs are given below : — 


Agnostic. 

Atheist. 

Deist. 

Freethinker. 

Nil. 

No religion. 


Positivist. 

Rationalist. 

Sceptic. 

Theist. 

Theosophist. 

Unitarian. 


The numbers returning these terms ate quite negligible. But at the same time 
it is almost, certain that numerous Europeans and probably also numerous Hindus 
and Mahonwdans returned their religion as Christian, Hindu or Maliomedan 
although their adherence to those religions is a matter of nationality or politics 
rather than of belief, j Actually 1 Indian returned himself as an Agnostic in Bom- 
bay City, and *2 1 as Theosophists from a single village (Weral) in the Ratnagiri 
District. This isolated return is surprising, but it is in accordance with isolated 
returns of Arva Samajists from villages in the Surat District. 


Section 5.— Animism. 

nr,. T,. turn to til,, particular religions found in the Table it is desirable to 
\.!t h Ai-iih'. 'tn fn.-t . I he term Animism was invented bv Tvloras a General 
?. ru; 'total'!'' to th«- primitive religion^ of all savage peoples, ami was chosen on 
tl- a- •*im:»..o*i that (in the words of a later writer) all such peoples believed in 

h' li?'” crowd of powerful and malevolent beings. 

•. :.o n “ o’ -4 halutatu,!’ in a hill, stteam, or patch of prinneval forest. 
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and who int-re-t them-clve- in the affairs of men .Since flic time of Tylor much 
re-arch ha* been done among savage juk} primitive peoples, ami it. lias been found 
that- b'-lief in spirit 1 ' or entities dwelling in natural objects is in- no means the most 
primitive of beliefs. The most primitive savage does not distinguish between 
spirit and matter. The dancer from tin- tree is not danger from the tree-spirit, 
but simply from the tree itself, which. as an object, that swaysnbout and makes a 
j;ni«-e, is u n ce--arilv po - vd of a vague pot-imy. a “ maim ” (to use a Polynesian 
word which 1ms hemme the teehnie.il term amonc Anthropologists for the primitive 
idea outlined above). Nor does he distinguish natural from artificial objects. 
The attitude of : uch peoples j-. that of the eliihl. who. when it knocks its leg against 
a chair, exclaims “ miuuhty di-air ” ! and kicks it. When we hang up over our door 
a hor e.-ho.' to briti;; link we are micom-riou-ly reverting to the most primitive 
savage l»-bef-. The belief in ” maim " of natural and artificial objects has been 
called 1 1 v some writer- “ Animati'-m **. though tliis word is perhaps not generally 
accept. -d, Tiiis " Ammatism ” can. and does, in the case of some peoples, continue 
’..t'xi'l -nie bv -id- with a belief in spirits and even god*:. Tim extent to which 
i*. exi’-t - am.<m: tin 1 jungle tribes of this Prc-id-my. either by itself or in combination 
with Animbm • >r oth-r hem- of ptimitive religion, is pn--ib!v not fully known. 
A <•< -rription of <>f the belief- and practices of the Phils <was given bv 

Mr. Knt hoven on on. <;:» r..*» of the lienor* of ltmi. 


177. Til- < i c.elit i>w. of the religion- mentality of the Phils as presented by 
Mr. Knthoven reveal- a -tag** of religion- development considerably beyond Anima- 
sj-tjj. Thu- •*' Tii-v v.<>r -hip feinah* deities known as Matas, represented by 
.’•vmbol- ratlwr than image-, bv wooden po-t-. earthen pots, toy horses, wicker 
ba ke!-- and v. mnowmg fan-”, t 'rigmally perhaps the wicker basket was an 
animat- d and obj-» t . po *»d <d ” man a ”. Now it lm- become the symbol 

«.f of t in- Kart h Mother.-, a form of worship common to many and various peoples, 
and n.iriicul.-.rlv a feature of Hr.ividian tub*. Alices! or- worship also plays a 
comt'-.cuom part ; and v.iTmu- large and formidable objects, such as the tiger, big 
h.rge and irregular shaped .••tojie-, are treated as godlings. j- 

17s. Now it will be notic.-d that wh'T-a.- in almost ail other returns flu* 
enumerator i- bound !<> .-nop! the reply of tin* individual, except in so far that lie 
m.tv explain to him what j- wanted, should h- think that the cpiestion has hecn 
mi-und-r-t** *.i. in the ea— of Animi-m the enumerator i- left to decide whether 
iiitv member of a jungle tribe i- a Hindu or an Animist. It is necessarily a matter 
of doubt whether a Phil i- “ accepted as a Hindu bv the villagers ”, and it would 
b>- quit- impo-'ible for any enumerator to call the villagers together and question 
them a- to the religion- statu- of every Phil. Consequently it is almost a matter 
of bid; wli.it t lie numbers returned as Animist* will be. To the chance of being 
returned or not returned a - -mb by an enumerator is to be added the chance of being 
cla-'-ifted or not e!a--i!ied u- such on tin* ground of caste by the head of the Abstrac- 
tion office, in It'll Mr. tJait. the Keii-us ( 'ommissiojter. when visiting , tin’s 
Pr-'idenev on tour, converted 7o.oou Phil- in Povu Kantha from Hindus to 
Animist s by a stroke of the p-n. At this Census it was my intention that the 
.Schedule- tliem-elve-’ should decide • that is to say. that the caprice of the 
enumerator should not b<* further complicated by idiosyncrasies of the Abstraction 
Officers. Put tliis was not always fully understood by the latter, and in a 
few en-es classification was carried out irrespective of what was entered on the 
schedules. 


170. Put even if we eliminate the opinion of the Abstraction Officer and rely 
on the opinion* of the enumerators alone there is little hope of consistency, Census 
to Census, in our statistics. >l r . Enthovon well pointed out that when the Bhil 
worships a big tree or a stone, he is only doing what the Hindu of the plains does, 
when he girds" the pi pal tree with the sacred thread or paints red lead on a lingam 
stone. Moreover, Hinduism of to-day is not the Ycdic religion ; nor is it the Puranic 
religion ; nor is it the philosophical pantheism of the highly educated Brahman. 
It is a vast mixture, in which the Medic worship of the great forces of nature, the 
Puranic aratars. the philosophical doctrine of karma, and — be it noted — the 

•K. A. Unit, Itvlini Ccntut Krport, 1011, p. 12?. 

t A c.>ntribnthn on tbit Mibj'-ct Urully supplied by the Her. Knoch Ilcdber.;. D.Litt., of Dhanora, West 
Khsmte-h, 0 jirintr-1 at Aj>;*::’.iiir X. 
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pie- Aryan reverence of trees, stones, animals and tribal totems are inextricably interl 
min gled. Consequently most enumerators would regard tlie Bhil, whose persona- 
objects of worship are bis ancestors, a particular tree, a particular stone, the 
boundary god. the small-pox mother and a winnowing fan. as no less a Hindu than 
the kunbi of his own village, who worships his ancestors, the pipal tree, the circle 
of stones known as Vetala, the boundary deity, the small-pox mother, and a plough, 
even though the latter may be told puranic stories a few times a year by his guru. 
have some vague ideas of the doctrine of 7: anna, and employ a Brahman to perform 
his ceremonies. The old question " What is a Hindu ? “ — is one which has been 
discussed in full many times, and the reader is referred in particular to Hr. Gait's 
discussion on pp. 115 to 117 of the India Census report of 1911. The latest 
definition is given by Mr. Farquar, who makes Hinduism depend on “ birth and 
conformity By birth he means birth into one of the recognised Hindu castes. 
But if some Bhils are Hindus then Bhil is a recognised Hindu caste. It is parti- 
cularly to be noted that a Bhil does not enter any new caste when he gradually 
passes into a Hindu and worships puranic gods. 

180. In pointing out. as has been hinted above, that the Hinduism of the 
highly educated Brahman is something totally distinct from the Hinduism of the 
lower strata -of Hindu society, it is not intended to imply that this variation is 
co nfin ed to this one religion. The Christianity, and especially the eschatology, of a 
Browning is equally far removed from the Christianity of a devout old agricultural ; 
labourer ; and the reverence paid to the Virgin by a high class French lady is equally 
far removed from the Mariolatry of the Marseilles fish-woman-j In some parts of 
the world, and particularly in South America, there are Christian cults which are 
only by the laxest use of the term classifiable as Christian at all. This being so, 
and the jungle tribes being, as it were, non-puranised Hindus (one cannot use the 
term ” primitive Hindus ", since Hinduism is not derived from the pre- Aryan cults, 
but has absorbed them), no justification for continuing to treat Animism as a 
distinct religion exists, unless we can obtain figures which show rational changes from 
Census to Census. How far this is from being the case is shown by the following 
Table, in which are shown the numbers recorded as Ahixnists from the chief 
Animistic tracts during four successive Censuses. 


Subsidiary Table No. 43. — Recorded number of Animisls in certain areas. IS 97 to 7921. 


Area. 

i 

1S91. ; 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 



Broach 

17,805 

25,294 

3S,S60 

2,432 



Panch Mahals 

n,oss 

20,523 

22,475 | 

9,793 



Surat District 

— 

6,394 ; 

4,051 ‘ 

34,897 



Khandesh East and Khandesh' 
West 

S6.6SS i 

. J 

1 

11.000 ' 

92,535 ; 

i 

66,902 

} 

! 

j Including I; Khandesh 
| Agency” of past Cen- 
suses, 

Xasik 

12,612 j 

32 , 

1,4S6 ' 

22 



Sind 

7S,621 ! 

.... 

9,224 

8,022 

i Inelnding 
State. 

Khairpnr 

Mahi Knntha 

— . 

0,367 

4,211 , 

4,341 

‘ 


Beva Kantha 

64,850 i 

1S,14S 

143,653 j 

51,605 

i 

- 

Snmt Agency 

11.402 

— 

70 j 

i 

S.901 

| Sachin, Eandsa, Dha- 
. rampnr and the Dangs. 


1S1. But the above figures do not tell us all that we require to know. Throurfi- 
out the whole of the discussion I have referred exclusively to Bhils. - That is 
because the Animist figures are mainly composed of that caste. It is important 
however for a full consideration of the question to know exactly what other Castes 
are included and to what extent. The following Table shows the Castes included 


‘A Primer of Hinduism, by J. X. Farquhar, MJL, Oxford, 1920, p. 177. 

. a ’ e3rced authority on the Catholic religion, xrho explains that the doctrinal position of the 

.v.-o .ypr- of Cathoac u the same, and such diCerence as exists is merely a question of personal education and 

exprS^llTthe'w^b^ ^ l ° 100 tG ^ “ Erel - V a EtatEIDMlt «* ^ idea as is . 
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182. One of tlie interesting points brought out by the above Table is the 
great divergence between different districts in the variety of castes brought under 
the term Animist. Thus Reva Kantha and the Ranch Mahals between them 
ret urn Animists under 19 different castes, Surat and Surat Agency 14, Satara 7, 
Cutch 4, Palanpur and Broach 3 each, and no other district more than 2. 
In the case of the 19 names from the Ranch Mahals and Reva Kantha only 
3 are co mm on to each. Seven districts and a number of States returned 
no Animists at all. 

1S3. Another point is the trivial number of persons classed as Animists out 
of certain castes. The occurrence of an Animist entry at all would often seem 
attributable to a single energetic enumerator of pronounced views. The follow- 
ing Table gives the numbers of each caste as compared with the number of Animists 
returned. Where possible the 1921 figures are given, and failing that the 1901 
figures. A few of the caste names in the previous Table are not known, and are 
therefore not entered. 


Subsidiary Table No. 45. — Comparison of the number of Animists returned in certain castes 
icith the strength of that caste in the Presidency . 


Caste. 



\ 

Number returned 
as Animists 1921. 

Strength of the 

1921. 

caste. 

1901. 

Bajania 




120 

10,085 


Bhil 




14S.S09 

7S6.726 


Bhoi 




7 

G4,131 


Chambhar 




13 

282,324* 

.... 

Chamtha 




o 


190 

Charan 




S36 

31,537 

.... 

Chodhra 




23,462 

43,277 

.... 

Dhodia 




202 

10S,96G 

.... 

Dubla and Talaria . . 




130 

132,539 


Gamit 




4,251 

12,599 

.... 

Gavli 




11 

38,967 

...» 

Katkari 




A 

S0,S30 

...» 

Kokna 




24 

71,077 


Koli 




435 

1,617,044 


Me 




G3S 

31,842 

.... 

Mcnghvrar 




3,400 


3,526 f 

Naikada 




o,5S3 

84,969 


Nandivale 




7 


21S 

Phanse Paradhi 




6 

12,240 J 


Pingle Joshi 




9 


23,671 §- 

Raval 




26 

51,707 


Ravat 




5 

.... 

360 

Triraali 




9 

«... 

2,126 

Turi 




6 

.... 

3,195 

Vaddar 




10 

os.olo y 


Vadi 




17 


734 

Vaghri 




96 

S6,114 


Vaidu 




4 



1,103 

Varli 




3 

177,391 


Vitolia and Kotvaiia 



.. 

52S 

. 

502 


1S4. It may be argued that there are castes or tribes more primitive than the 
Bhils, and that, even though the latter are classed in future as Hindus, other castes 
should be kept under Animists. This argument is not without force. 

185. It will be seen that, after the Bhils the Chodras contribute most to the 
Animist figures. An account of their religion will be found on p. 292 of the “ Tribes 
and Castes of the Bombay Presidency ” by Mr. R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E. From that 
passage it seems that they worship Nature deities, as well as the usual Boundary 


* Including Moclii, etc. 

• i ^ Sgure. The approximation ot the number of Animist Menghwars to the total strength of the casto 

Vo?”.&Sh rt tte^ta mT “ WaS d0aC iD thC Ab3traCtion OS “' tho 3,406 being the 

. Including Pardhi, Shikari, Haranshikari, Advichinchar and Chigarigar. 

| Under the name Gidbidti or Pingle. The number seems impossibly high, and suggests that oersons retnmmr 
the occupational term Joshi instead of caste were taken to this haste. ana suggests tuat persons returning 


\ Including Od. 

n 
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Gods, and ancestors. It is stated- that they do not worship the regular Hindu 
deities. This is at variance with the Bombay District Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I. 
Gujarat Population — Hindus, where it is stated that they worship Rama. 

156. Of the Naikadas, who contribute largely to the Animist figures, the 
Draft Monograph of the Ethnographic Survey states that they follow the Hindu 
law of inheritance,* and are Animists by religion. The two statements are some- 
what contradictory. The District Gazetteer (loc cit. p.327) says “except that 
they sometimes pour oil over Hanuman, and though they are not allowed to enter 
her temple, worship the mother or Mata on Pavgadh Hill, and at other local fairs, 
their objects of worship are spirits and ghosts ”.f 

157. Gamta or Gamit is not given in the “ Tribes and Castes of Bombay ”. 
The District Gazetteer (loc. cit, p. 319) simply says — “ They worship Vagh Dev, 
Sarnia Dev and Devli Mata 

188. No other castes contribute large numbers to the figures. The Kolis 
are certainly Hindus. The Mes are followers of a mixed Hindu-Musalman cult, 
like several other Castes in West Gujarat (for which see below). 

189. Of all the tribes the Katkaris are probably the least Hinduized. Reports 
from Jesuit Missionaries who work among them near Khandala speak of a state of 
religious mentality exceedingly primitive. But it woidd not be justifiable to retain 
n main religion head for the Katkaris alone. 

190. In short I suggest that our returns of Animists are absolutely worthless. 
They represent nothing, and are entirely a matter of chance. The vast decrease 
between 1891 and 1901 and the vast increase between 1901 and 1911 cannot be attri- 
buted to losses by and recovery from famine. Any such idea is completely dis- 
proved by the regional figures. The Bhils, who contribute most to the figures, 
are practically Hindus, and the other castes seem to be so also. I have therefore 
no hesitation in sa)dng that Animism as a religion should be entirely abandoned, 
and that all those hitherto classed as Animists should be grouped with Hindus at 
the next Census, Hinduism being defined as including the religious or semi-religious 
beliefs of those jungle tribes who have not definitely embraced Islam or Christianity. 
In saying this I am of course to be taken as discussing the conditions of this Pre- 
sidency only. There may be regions such as Chota Nagpur where the boundary 
between Hinduism and Animism is clear and definite.:]: 

Section G. — Indo-Aryan Religions. 

191. Hinduism in this Presidency presents five main problems. The first 
is the question of Animism discussed above. The second is the problems of how to 
get over the fact that Jains are often regarded as Hindus. The third is caused 
by the obscurity of the boundaries between Hinduism and. the Sikh religion, and 
the fourth the same phenomenon in connection with Islam, where these two 
religions meet and blend into one another in some of the special sects of Gujarat 
and Sind. These three problems will be discussed later. In the next paragraph 
the fifth problem will be mentioned, namely, the Lingayat sect, and its position. 
This is also discussed in the Chapter on Caste. 

192. The Lingayat religion is developed from a reforming sect whose origin 
is placed by some as far back as the twelfth century. In its original form it denied 
both the supremacy of the Brahman and the validity of the Caste system, tenets - 
which are usually considered corner-stones of the Hindu religion. Its single object 
of devotion was, however, the puranic deity Shiva, from which the caste often 
call themselves Yirshaivas. In its modern form the first of the two heterodox 


* No authority cited. 

{This is copied but misquoted in the Draft Monograph of Ethnographic Survey. The passage may be 
corrected in the final work, which was not out at the time of going to Press. 

{On the oocasion of the reading of the above Section of this Chapter at a meeting of the Anthropological Society 
-of Bombay, a learned Sanskrit scholar who was present drew attention to the curious fact that this very question 
was really settled long ago at the time when the Atharva Veda, which is nothing hut a mass of Animistic magic, was 
received into the Canon of the “ Sruti ”. Certainly if Animistic mantras are a recognised portion of the Hindu 
Canon there is very little justification for excluding An imists from the definition of Hinduism. As a matter of 
fact it i3 believed that the relegation of the Bhils and other similar tribes to the head of Animism is more or less an 
artificial classification of the early Census authorities, and was not dictated by any strong feeling on the part of 
eduoated Hindus. 
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tenets survives, all ceremonies being performed by Jangams. who are the Lingayat 
priests, and considerable enmity persisting against Brahmans, not only in religious, 
but also in social and political life. The second tenet has, however, been entirely 
abandoned. In the case of the descendents of the earliest converts caste may have 
been lost. But later accretions were compelled to retain their caste structure, 
there being today within the Lingayat fold not only separate and distinct castes, 
but castes that are touchable and castes that are untouchable. The Lingayats 
are therefore a sect and not a caste. It is probable that few would assert that they 
should be excluded from the figures of Hindus. The correct solution for future 
Censuses seems to be to record them as Hindu-Lingayat in the religion column 
and as Panchamsali, Banjig, Devang, etc., in the caste column. But it will be 
difficult to record Lingayat as a sect unless we record Hindu sects generally. 

■ 193. In the case of Jainism it is doubtful whether any student of compara- 
tive religion could possibly class Jainism as a sect of Hinduism. Yet it is a fact 
that many Jains regard themselves and are regarded as Hindus. This can be seen 
from the instructions which it is found necessary to issue (quoted above) and will 
be demonstrated from the figures below. It is to be noted that the close relation- 
ship between Hinduism and the other religions which have segregated oft from it 
is not lost sight of in Table VI, where Hindu Brahmanic, Buddhist, Sikh and Jain 
are all classed as Indo-Aryan. It therefore comes to this that Indians often use 
the term Hindu for what we call in the Census Indo-Aryan. Yet as a religion 
Jainism is definitely distinct. It was one of the many heretical beliefs which arose 
in the 5th Century B.C., and is slightly older than Buddhism — the only other of 
those beliefs which has survived. 

194. The fact that Jains regard themselves and are regarded as Hindus 
necessarily vitiates our figures and obscures the increase or decrease of the religion 
from Census to Census. On some occasions more and on others less Jains will be 
incorrectly returned as Hindus. It is not likely that the converse case of Hindus 
returned as J ains would ever extensively occur. At the same time I have heard 
it stated — though it is difficult of credence — that some Lingayats regard themselves 
as identical with Jains. The annexed diagram illustrates the rise and fall 
in the numbers of Jains. As pointed out in the 1911 Report Jains do not suffer 
from famines and although some part of the irregularities in the curves may be 
due to losses from and recovery from plague, incorrct enumeration probably 
remains the dominant factor. 



195. Buddhism is of course not a religion indigenous in 
is returned by a few imigrants only. " ° 


this Presidency, hut 
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Number of Sikhs in British 
Districts. 1SS1— 1921. 


1SS1 




127,100 

1S91 




SIS 

1901 




1,051 

1911 




11,847 

1921 




S,027 


196. The Sikh religion is mainly confined to Sind. The figures for Sikhs at 

successive Censuses show extraordinary fluctuations, as 
will be seen from the marginal table. Commenting on 
the figures up to 1911 Mr. Macgregor remarked that 
people who in' 1S81 had called themselves or been 
classified by the enumerators as Sikhs were returned in 
1S91 and 1901 as Nanakshahi Hindus. He continued 

“ In Sind those that are returned as Sikhs are most of them Lohanas by caste and 
call themselves Hindus of the Nanakslialii sect. ” And he then gave an example 
of a family of four brothers, with details of their practices, showing how difficult 
classification is. In 1901, while in the Imperial Table VI only 1,502 persons in 
the Presidency were returned as Sikhs, and none of those from Sind, Mr. Enthoven 
in his report (p. 72) recorded as his opinion that the 157,577 persons returned as 
Hindus of the Nanakshahi sect were in reality Sikhs. At the present Census, as 
will be seen from the supplementary instructions re-printed from above, enumera- 
tors were instructed, in the case of Nanakshahi or Nanakpanthi being returned, 
to ascertain whether the individual was a Sikh or a Hindu. This instruction was 
based on the assumption that some followers of Nanak are Hindus and some Sikhs. 
Neither the correctness of this assumption nor the extent to which the instruction 
was attended to are known. 

197. The figures of the Arijci Samaj and Brdhmo Samaj and the discussion 
of the same will be found in an Appendix. 

Section 7. — Borderland between Hinduism and Islam. 


198. We now come to the borderland sects between Hinduism and Islam, 
which are difficult to allocate to either of the two religions. In 1911 these sects, 
which are principally in Gujarat and Sind, were treated as follows. 

Those who returned themselves as Hindu or Mahomedan were entered as such 
by the enumerator, while those who gave a sect name or denied adherence to either 
of the main religions were entered under their caste name in the Schedules and classi- 
fied as “ Hindu-Maliomedans ”, in the Report and Tables. The caste names thus 
returned were — Matia, Momna, Sheikh, Moleslam, Sanghar and Sanjogi. A full 
account of these sects will be found on pp. 59, 60 of the 1911 Report. This arrange- 
ment was objected to by the Census Commissioner, who remarked that these persons 
ought to have been relegated to one religion or the other according to precedent. 
In 1901 the Sanjogi sect had been treated as a separate religion under the general, 
head “ Others ”, while in the case of the rest the question does not seem to have 
arisen. But Pirana, the cult to which the Mafias and Sheikhs belong, had been 
returned as a sect of Mahomedanism, though with only 1,049 adherents, a number 
which was impossibly small. Reference is made to this point in Appendix F. 
In accordance with the 1911 Census Commissioner’s expressed opinion I issued 
orders to Abstraction Offices that the first five, if returned as religion, should be 
treated as Sectarian names of Mahomedans, and Sanjogi should be counted as 
“ Others ”. The Sind Sanjogis were almost all returned as such, refusing point 
blank to be classed as either Hindu or Mahomedan and denying adherence to either 
religion. They were therefore classed as “ Others ” as in 1901. The main reason 
why the arrangement of having a separate “ Hindu-Mahomedan ” religion as in 
1911 is unsound is that- in this border-land the two religions merge into one another 
in an indefinite and gradual way, some Hindus leaning more and others less to the 
Islamic cult, and vice versa. Moreover, the Pirana ct sect ” (it is too diffused to be 
properly called a sect) and the non-sectarian castes of mixed 1 religion partially 
included in 1911 under “ Hindu-Mahomedan ” are not the only examples of the 
borderland. There are the important Kabirpanthi and Dadupanthi Sects, the 
Panchpirya sect and others. Thus in 1901 Kabirpanthi was returned as a sect 
name by S,000 who gave their main religion as Hindu and 1,300 who gave their main 
religion as Mahomedan. But these Kabirpanthi Mahomedans were all classed as 
Hindus and transferred to that head. For further information regarding the 
Borderland Sects at this Census see Appendix F. 

Section S. — Islam. 

199. The -diagram at the head of this Chapter demonstrates how the Maho- 
medan religion has suffered in this Decade. This is due mainly to regional dis- 
tribution. It. will be sufficiently apparent from the discussion of Vital Statistics 
that in Sind the Influenza epidemic was severe and certainly more severe than the 
figures indicate, this discrepancy being due to the inadequacy of registration in 
that Province. In Sind there was no region of very light Influenza incidence such 
as the Konkan and Gujarat in the Presidency proper. The Musalmans of Sin 
constitute 55 per cent, of the total Musalman population of the Presidency. Th. 

iro s 10 — IS 
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actual decrease in the Musalmau population of the Presidency as a whole is 349,135. 
and tlie decrease in the Musalmau population of Sind including Khairpur is 260,056. 
That, is to say of tike total loss 74 per cent, occurs in Sind alone. In addition 
to Influenza’ the reduction in the number of immigrants into Sind (discussed in 
Chapter I) may also contribute. But too much importance is not to be attached 
to this factor, 'since many of the immigrants and especially those from Rnjputana 
and the Punjab would be Hindus. Of the Musalmau decrease in Sind 117,024 is 
in males and 143,032 in females. This clearly indicates Influenza losses, as shown 
in the Chapter on Sex. Had the loss been due to diminished immigrants the sex 
proportions would have been the other way, since immigrants usually consists of 
an excess of males. 

200. Musalmau Sects are discussed in Appendix P. 

Section 9. — Christianity. 

201. The discussion regarding Christian Sects is to be found in Appendix G* 

As regards the total figures of that religion there is as 
Percentages of Christians to usua ] a considerable increase in spite of the fact that 

Presidency, issi to 1921. the geneml population has declined. How rapid, 

•• •• proportionally, is the increase of Christians since 1S91 

loot .'. .'. o!ss is clearly seen from the. diagram which begins this 

ijji* •• •• Chapter. Nevertheless in spite of this rapid propor- 

tional increase the Christian religion is by no means yet 
an important element in the country, as the percentage in the margin will show. 

202. The regional distribution of Christians, which is very irregular, is shown 
in the annexed map. 
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20.1. The Christian religion is more prominent in British Territory than in 
Indian States. The percentages of Christians to Total population at this Census 
are — British Districts 1 -.10. States and Agencies 0 - 10. To this result the much 
larger number of Europeans necessarily to be found in British Territory is not, as 
might be at first, supposed, the main contributory cause. It is true that out of 
.11.SS0 Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the Presidency 31,010 are recorded from 
British Territory and only 270 from State Territory. But even after eliminating 
these the percentages of remaining Christians to total population are only modified 
to the following — British Districts 1 • 10, States and Agencies 0*1S. It is clear 
therefore that Missionary enterprise has been much more vigorous in British 
territory. 

201. The regional distribution in British Districts only is shown in the 
following Table : — 
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205 . It will be seen that, the Districts which show a decline are Ivanara, 
Ahmednagar, Belgaum, Bijapur, Lnrkana, Sukkur and the Upper Sind Frontier. 
In all others there is an increase sometimes slight, sometimes considerable. To 
these changes the variations in the Christian population of Cantonments are an 


• Ikvi not Inrlude Mcwa* Estates for past Censuses. 

t I>> % 3 not include Slnuhoro Taluka, hut Includes Dlerl Taluka for past Censuses. 
; Includes Singhoro Taluka, but does not Include Dlgri Taluka for Past Censuses. 
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important contributory cause, the Christian population of Cantonments being sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations, through alterations in the distribution of troops, 
hospitals, etc. 

•206. The figures of Christians at the last two Censuses in the various Canton- 
ments is given in° the annexed Table. Bombay City has no Cantonment; and it is 
not therefore possible to isolate the changes due. to the above causes in the case 
of that city. Moreover in Bombay the troops, and other persons connected 

with them, are only a very small element in the 
total number of Christians in the City. The case is 
different with some of the Mofussil Districts, where 
troop movements may quite' upset the ratio of 
Christians from Census to Census. The most conspi- 
cuous instance is Nasik, where the marginal figures 
show how entirely the Military population controls 
the total number of Christians in the District. This is 
however the only district in which the effect of. 
Military changes is so large. . . 


Christians in Peolali Cantonment 
and the whole of the Nosik 
District, 1911 and 1921.- 


Deolali 
Icantonment. 


Total 

Nasik 

District. 


1911 

1921 


90 

3,364 


3,253 

7,270 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 47. — Christian populations of Cantonments, 1911 and 1921. 
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47 
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94 

41 

Total . . 


19,779 

14,050 

5,729 

24,383 

16,439 

7,944 


207. The effect of Cantonments does not however entirely cease even with 
the above figures. In the Upper Sind Frontier the reduction in Christians from 
Census to Census is no doubt due mainly to the disappearance of the Cantonment 
from Jacobabad. And it is also to be noted that Ahmedabad would have shown a 
more rapid increase in Christians in the long term variation since 1881 had it not 
been for the reduction in the size of that Cantonment with the removal of the Artil- 
lery prior to 1911. 

208. For the rest it is to be noted that Gujarat, and especially Kaira, con- 
tinues to be the most important field for Missionary enterprise. ' There seems 
reason to think that in Ahmednagar the field has been worked out. But it is to 
be remembered that new arrivals are counterbalanced by the dispersal of the older 
converts of the American Marathi Mission, who go far a field, and often to Bombay 
or Poona, now that they are of age to earn their livings. The Deccan Missions, 
and especially this one, are believed to be older than those working in Gujarat ; 
and a decline in the Christian population of Kaira may. therefore he anticipated in 
the next or following decade. However it is on .the other hand believed that the 
American Marathi Mission and other earlier missions brought their converts up 
to professions in which openings are not available except in large cities, whereas 
the new Gujarat Missions have worked more on the lines of retaining their converts 
in their own villages at hand-loom weaving and similar village occupations- 
lhe remarks in this paragraph are however made subject to correction by persons 
better acquainted with Missionary work. 

cor.ridjraw n'm tkJ amffccluM In HUE orea indudcd undcr Cantonment on this occasion differs 


,LL n ,„ tfcc C T C ?- !f ara the Cantonment a, Mich has been abolished since 1911. The figores shown for 192] 
are therefore not stnctly comparable with the fibres for 1011 in that case. They arc arrived at bTtakinc al 
population apparently military, or connected with the military. * * 
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200. The quality of Christianity in India is scarcely a subject which the 
Census ought to touch were it not for the fact that on the quality of any religious 
movement depends its permanence. Various Provincial Reports in the past have 
discussed the subject, in detail. Many writers are of opinion that the Christianity 
of the low-caste converts is scarcely, more than a thin veneer. Without wishing 
either to adhere to or secede from this opinion I should like to cite two cases in 
which the' Hindu tradition. reasserted itself beneath the Christian exterior. 

210. It is well known that in many of the Christian communities the caste 
distinctions arc still observed. In a small mofnssil village composed mainly of 
converts of the .lesuit mission it was the recognised custom for descendcnts of 
untouchable converts to sit on one side of the aisle and the rest on the other side. 
A new pastor arrived at some date during the present decade, and at once took his 
congregation to task for exhibiting feelings and prejudices antagonistic to the 
Christian doctrines. He therefore proposed to abolish the distinction of the two 
sides of the aisle. He was warned by his congregation of the probable conse- 
quences. but persisted, with the result that a considerable body of the touchable 
Christians seceded, and were readmitted as Hindus by the local members of their 
original castes. 

211. In the winter of 1020 a letter had appeared in the Chronicle from a 
Konkau correspondent, describing himself as a Christian Koli, definitely foresha- 
dowing the return of himself and others to the religion of their ancestors. The 
Rev. A. Goodier, S. J., Archbishop of Bombay, was kind enough to furnish me with 
some further information regarding this movement. He writes — 

“ During the early part of 1920 a distinct, effort was made by a Hindu Society to win the 
Christian Kolis of Bombay Island. At first the movement threatened to be very far-reaching, 
but in the end resulted in a Hindu ceremony at Mandvi. Bombay, in which about five families, 
consisting of altogether 20 persons, were formally received from Christianity to Hinduism, 
The reports of this event were much exaggerated, and one heard of wholesale conversions to 
Hinduism, for which, so far as I know, there was no foundation in fact.’’ 

Dr. Goodier also mentioned that attempts were again being made by certain 
persons to win over those Kolis who were losing their tenements as the result of 
the Improvement Trust's efforts, tenements in other localities being guaranteed 
in the event of their re-embracing Hinduism. It is well known that these Christian 
Ivolis combine the worship of idols with the worship of the Christian Trinity, figures 
of Hindu godlings being kept behind the altar, and covered with a cloth when 
a priest comes to celebrate Mass. As Dr. Goodier says — “ though we call them. 
Christians, one has to give a very broad definition in order to include them 
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Section 10.— Zoroastrianism. 

212. This religion, rather contrary to expectations, increased at this Census. 
The actual increase of 2-3 per cent, shows that the supposed decadence of the 
Parsees is possibly exaggerated.* The contrast between the increase of Zoroastrians 
and the decrease of Hindus and Mahomedans is explained by the distribution of the 
former, which is shown in the annexed map. , • 
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213. It will be seen that this religion more than any other is confined to 
Bombay City and the Gujarat Coast, where the Influenza mortality was slight. 
The increase of 1,868 is composed of males 1,516 and females 452, the unequal sex 
increase being no doubt again due to the loss of females by Influenza. 

214. Zoroastrian includes Iranis, a point possibly not fully known to the* 
public. The following extract from a letter of Dr. Jivanji J. Modi, C. I. E., explains 
the point. 

• “ The religion of all Iranis is Zoroastrian. They form 3 part of the Parsee community, 
the only difference being that the present Iranis are Parsees who have recently come to India, 
or whose ancestors came here within the last hundred years or so. Those who are at present 
known as Iranis will in' about a century at the most he absorbed in the general community of 
the Parsees.” 

* The question cannot however he studied except by reference to age distribution, and is therefore discussed in 
Chapter V. 
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At this Census I Iiml t ho Bombay City Zornastrian slips sorted into Parsecs and 
Iranis according to the entries in t ho schedules. The result, was as follows : — 

Suhrulinnt Ta’dr .Vo. /.9 -Pnrfrr . < nnd Iranis in Bombay and Suburbs. 
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Suction 1 1.- -Judaism. 


ill 5. This reliirion affords an example of the advantage of excluding Aden. 
In 11*11 the number of Jews was 1(5.10!* : lmt of these .’1,717 were returned from 
Aden, where this religion is an important element. Excluding Aden the lflJJ 
figure was 12 . 3 ( 52 , and t he 1!>21 figure is 12.5(51. Bombay City contains the majority 
«d these, and Kolaha. Thana, Poona and Karachi most of the remainder. The 
Jews of India consist of several diverse elements, of which the community called 
Pe-tie. hrael is one of tin* mo«t interesting. This community is confined almost 
exclusively to the coast villages near Bombay. Taking the returns from Kolaha, 
Thana and the Bombay Suburban District as roughly covering the eommunitv we 
find that there is a ]o~s of 157 males and 177 females at. this Census— in all 13 per 
cent, of the community. Thi- very large decline may quite possibly be attributed 
to emigration of the Betie-lsraels in search of work elsewhere. But a phenomenon 
like t lit - ran he-t be explained by accurate local study, and the community lias an 
organisation and a journal of its- own. A full and fairly up-to-date account will 
i»e found in the Castes and Tribes of Bombay. Yol. I. 

Suction 12. mint's Composition or Tin: Population. 

210. It is intere-ting to note that Islam is being encroached upon in Sind 
by Hinduism, using that term to include Sikhs and Jains. The annexed diagram* 
shows the point, and illustrates the continuity of the movement. The fact seems 
to be fairly well known, and is apparently usually attributed to the superiority of 
the Hindu in all intellectual occupations, which with advancing civilisation must 
b<* of necessity of increasing importance. 
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217. The general religious composition of the population is shown by the 
following Tables. Sind being in religious composition wholly dissimilar from the 
rest of the Presidency has been kept distinct. 

Subsidiary Table No. 49. — Distribution of the population by religion. 1921, including States. 
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218. In the Table which ends the Chapter is shown the distribution of the 
population of each district by religion since 1881. 


Subsidiary Table No. 50. — Distribution by Districts of the Main 'Religions 
(for British Districts) . 
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Sec. 12.- — Religious Composition. 



Jain. 

1911 

1901 

13 

14 

1S1 

211 

209 

184 

203 

233 

434 

475 

100 

112 

96, 

11S 

4$ ; 

64 

150 

185 

24 1 

°7 

29 

34 

24 ! 

2$ 

16 : 

i 

20 

34 

SO 

m | 

124 

162 | 

194 

90 | 

1*86 

*65 ' 

f 

S7 1 

93 

109 

10S 

137 ; 

50 1 

161 

117 


3 104 91 

3 5S0 5S6 

229 ISO 11S 

57 49 

So 36 


243 | 220 
391 




| 1 

3 

6 

5 

180 

197 

IS 

IS 


1 

5 

5 



58 

64 

8 

7 

0 

o 

*• 

*" 


\ u 

*4 : 

! 

9 1 

C 

25 

24 

o 

o 


“ 

4 

5 

1 

1 1 

2 ! 

j 

1 


1 

2 

1 

7 

6 

42 

1 . 

30 


• Does no! Include Hevras Estates. 

t Does not include Sinjlioro Taluka but includes Digri Talufca, 
; Includes Sinjboio Taluka, but does not include Digii Tnluba. 
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CHAPTER V. - AGE. 

Section 1. — The Basis of the Figures. 

219. In the Indian Census “ age ” means “ age last birthday The instruc- 
tions on the Cover of the Enumeration Boole were — 

i 

“ Enter the number of years each person has completed. For infants less than 
one year old enter the word “ infant 

220. In the Code the following were the supplementary instructions — 

“ The Age is to be reckoned as it null be on 18th March. In the case of infants 
less than one year old be careful to enter “ infant ”, and not the number of months 
or days of its age, which might be mistaken for years in the Census Offices. Absurd 
replies about age should not be accepted. In such cases you should enter what 
seems to you to be the correct age. ” 

221. The following is also important, as showing kow T unspecified ages are 
dealt with, — 

(From the Chapter of the Code on Slip Copying) — “ If column 7 is blank persons 
who are literate should be assumed to be some age over 12 , and those who are work- 
ers some age over 1 5. The married and widowed should be assumed to be between 
•the ages noted above, unmarried under 12. ” The ages referred to are — for Indians 
married 12-50, widowed over 50 ; for Europeans and Eurasians married males 30-55, 
married females 22-50 ; widowed above those ages. 

222. The necessity for the note about “ absurd replies ” will be apparent to 
anyone who has officiated as a Magistrate in India. The ordinary reply of the wit- 
ness to the question — “ What is your age ? ” is “ How r do I know ? ” And when 
an answer is given at all, it not rarely happens that the age stated is impossible, 
sometimes wildly impossible. 

Section 2.— Sample Age Returns at individual years of Age. 

223. At every Census the actual ages returned in one or more batches of 100,000 
slips for males and 100,000 slips for females are counted and tabulated for each 
year of age. The standing order is to make up these batches of slips by taking those 
for circles in regions where the natural distribution of the population by age periods 
Is not likely to have been much disturbed by famine, epidemics or other causes. 
In 1901 the Report gives no indication of the areas selected. In 1911 it is mentioned 
i(paragraph 143) that the Talukas of Indi (Bijapur), Nasik, Larkana, and Broach were 
selected. On the present occasion to find regions which had not been disturbed by 
the factors mentioned was virtually impossible. I chose tw r o tracts, one in Surat 
District, and one in Dharwar. In Surat the slips of the Chikhli, J alalpur and Olpad 
Talukas were taken, the balance to be made up by adjacent circles of Bulsar. In 
Dharwar the slips of Ranebennur and Karajgi, the balance to be made up from Kod. 
The actual ages recorded are shown in the Summation Tables (Subsidiary Tables 
■Nos. 62-63). And those for males in Surat are shown in the graph opposite. 
It was not worth while making out a graph for any of the other three batches, as the 
general appearance would have been the same. The hopeless. inexactitude of the 
Indian age returns is well brought out by the graph, which, if the ages had been 
correctly recorded, would have exhibited a smooth curve falling away gradually 
from about 3,500 at age 0 to the base line at age 100, the divergences from an abso- 
lutely straight line caused by unequal death-rates at different ages being only slight. 
It is obviously utterly impossible to smooth the curve actually obtained. 

Section 3. — Concentration on Ages which are' Multiples of 10 or 5. 

224. Before passing on to a further discussion of the same figures it would be 
Interesting to make some attempt to ascertain whether the actual ages recorded 
from Census to Census give any indication of improvement in the accuracy of the 
-returns, whether due to any change in the attitude of the Indian people towards the 
question of age or to the effects of increasing literacy. In the first five columns of 

the annexed Table the order of preference for particular terminal digits is shown 

for this Presidency 1901, 1911 and 1921, and for the means of the six major Provinces 
in the whole of India in 1911 (Census Report, India, 1911, p.. 156). The order of 
preference in 1911 varied slightly Province by Province ; but in all Provinces the 
•order of the first four was 0, 5, 2, 8 ; and 9 occupied the last place. 1 occupied the 
last place but one in all provinces except the U. P., where 7 took its place. The fact 
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Sec. 3 — Concentration on Ages which are Multiples of 10 or 5. 

"that 2 and S occupy sucii high positions is usually attributed to the Rupee currency, 
with its division into sixteenths. This view is liable to be exaggerated, since, if the 
rupee system had so much influence, we should expect to find concentrations on the 
returns of numbers which are multiples of a rupee. This is not the case, — 32, 48, 64 
-and SO showing no conspicuous selection. What would seem to be the case is that 
the enumerator estimates a man’s age in tens. If he seems to be anywhere in the 
middle between any two tens lie puts the intermediate number ending with 5 ; but if 
he seems to be nearer some particular ten than the intermediate point above or 
below he adds or deducts a round 2. If all ages were returned exactly correct to a 
year the totals of ages ending with each of the digits 0 to 9 would approximate to 
10,000. The effect of incorrect returns is to cause concentration on particular 
digits. In considering whether. the tendency to concentration is increasing or di- 
minishing the exact order of preference is less important. In the second part of the 
Table the effect of concentration is shown in this Presidency for the three Censuses, 
and for the means of the six major Provinces of India m 1911. In connection with 
•the latter figures it must be remembered that the concentration was kept down to 
some extent by the returns from Burma, where the age returns are considerably 
more accurate than' in India proper. Besides entering the actual figures for each 
digit I have grouped the figures in various ways. The grouping by four, four 
and two is the most important, owing to the constant position of the first four 
and the last two in the order of preference. After making allowance for the error 
introduced in the 1911 India means by the inclusion of Burma it will be seen that 
the concentration in this Presidency approximates to the concentration in India as 
•n whole. 
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]( will be seen that the temleney to concentration shows emphatically no signs 
of diminishing. 

225. Whipple (op. cit.) mentions an “Index of concentration’'' devised by the 
United States Census Bureau. This is obtained by summing the age returns between 
2:5 and 62 years inclusive, and finding what percentage is borne by the sum of the 
returns at years ending with 5 or 0 to one-fifth of the total sum. Obviously a per- 
centage of 100 will indicate no concent ration on the two digits mentioned, while 500 
would be the maximum concentration, only attainable if no returns at all are record- 
ed for any digits other than the t wo mentioned. I give below the Index of Con- 
centration for this Presidency in the three last Censuses, and beside them some 
indices of other countries (from Whipple). 


lomitry. 

Year. 

i 

Index of 

concent rat ion 

umlrs 

1901 

s non 

,, , M 

1911 

:’>54 

.. .. ( Surat ) 

1921 

:'.25 

.. .. i Dharwar) 

1921 

314 


United States 

Xot statrd 

120 

Belgium 

1900 

100 

England ntwl Wales 

1901 

100 

Sweden 

1900 

101 

Berman Empire 

1900 

102 

Fraud' 

1901 

10l> 

( 'an.vla 

1881 

no 

Hungary 

1900 

133 

Russian Empire 

1S97 

182 

Bulgaria 

1905 

245 


It. will be seen that, the errors in India are nu'ich more pronounced than in the most; 
backward European countries. The alleged westernization of India in the past- 
three decades has had no effect on t his particular phenomenon. And the character 
of the “ Changeless East ” is once again well demonstrated. 


Section 4.- Examination of the Sample Returns. 

22G. The sample ago returns are shown in the form of Cumulative or Summa- 
tion Tables (at the end of the Chapter). In these Tables the figure at age 0 is the 
number of persons returned as i! Infant ”, i. c.. less than one completed year. 
The figure at age 1 is the sum of the returns for 0 and 1 ; the figure at age 2 the sum 
of the returns at ages 0, 1 and 2 ; and so on. 

227. The cumulative figures are also shown by the diagram. In this diagram 
the points plotted arc the cumulative values of each five-year group.* The Surat 
curves, and especially the curve for females, are. more regular than those of Dharwar.. 
In the Dharwar curves there is a lack of smoothness between 44 and 69,*}' which is 
due to a greater concentration on ages ending with 0 than on ages ending with 5. 
It will also be seen that the Dharwar curve for males shows a somewhat smaller 
number of persons up to age 1 9 and the female curve up to 9. But in all other parts ' 
of both curves the Surat curve shows the lower values. The more the curve bulges 
to the left the lower the survival value of the population. This will be appreciated 
better if the summation curves for the Presidency population compared with that 
of England and Wales are examined in the diagram which comes further on iu the 
Chapter. 

228. The median age, that is the age at which there are an equal number of 
persons alive both above and below, will be seen from the Summation Tables to be in 
all cases between 19 & 10, approximating sometimes more to the one and sometimes 

* The point marked 9 in this diagram is the completion of the 10th year of life, i. e., all ages up to 9 year and 
004 days. In the cumulative curves in a later portion of this Chapter this point is marked 10. Blit the age re- 
presented is the same. In the same way in Age Tables the terminology 0 — 4,5 — 9, 10 — 14 etc. means the same 
tiling us tho alternative terminology 0 — 5, 5 — 10, 10 — 15 etc. 

t As a matter of fact the draftsman who copied the diagram on the stone has obscured this point by enhancing, 
tho irregularities of the Surat curve and diminishing those of the Dharwar curve, 
c-s 10—21 
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to the other. The uncorrected returns for 1 013 and 1901 gave the same median 
points estimated in whole years. The actual values at age 20 were as follows — 


1001, 

Males 

..52,925 

Females 

. .51,723 

1911, 

Males 

. .50,379 


Females . . 

. .50,247 

1921, 

Males, .Surat. ' 

. .52,133 


Males,- Dhanvar 

..3 1,517 


Females, Surat. 

. .50,539 


Females, Dhanvar . . 

..53,810 


Except in the case of the Surat females therefore the median age is slightly more 
unfavourable this time. At the same time comparison between samples t aken from 
one district at one Census and another at the next are scarcely justified. There arc, 
as willbeseen from this Section, considerable differences between the age composition 
•of Surat and Dhanvar, and as will be seen from Section 11 every district has its own 
type. It is not very difficult to sort by individual years of age. And it is suggested 
therefore in passing that at the next Census cither the sorting by ages should be by 
individual years throughout, or that a sample batch of 100,000 should be taken from 
a much larger number of regions than now. 

229. The median age in our uncorrected returns is between 19 and 20, while 
the corrected Tables of the Actuary in 1911 showed the median between 18 and 
19, the cumulative values at age 19 being males 51,294, females 50,9SS. The 
median age in England and Wales in 1911 was, apparently, just below 25 for 
males, and just above 2G for females. 

Section 5. — The Tabulated 5-year Age Groups. 

230. In the Imperial tables the age groups arc as follows : — 

0—1 

1—2 

2— 3 

3— 4 

4— 5 ■ 

Total 0 — 5 
6—10 
10—15 

■and so on by five-year groups up to 
65—70 
70 and over. 

The Actuary who examined the 1911 age returns recommended that the age 
groups should be so fixed as to put the multiples of five in the middle of the 
group instead of at the beginning. This, which has a certain amount to recommend 
it, was ruled out on the ground that it is desirable to secitrc comparison with 
past Censuses. 

231. In tabulation the age 0 — 1 means all persons recorded as “ infant ”, or 
recorded, in defiance of instructions, as a multiple of months or days. 1 — 2 means 
■all persons recorded as 1. 5 — 10 means all persons recorded as 5 to 9, and so on. 
The reason for puting 5 — 10 instead of 5 — 9 is the assumption that an age return 
9 means anything from the first to the 365th day of the 10th year of age, i.c., 
V years completed but 10 full years not completed.* 

232. Apart from the general inaccuracy of our age returns by individual years 
. of age, there are certain general errors or biases, which appear also in the figures 

when aggregated by five-year groups. It is partly with a view to detecting and 
eliminating these that the figures are turned over to an Actuary for readjustment. 


* It would be incorrect, even in theorising, to carry the refinement below the day, because, unices a perron i« 
enumerated in the same house in which he was bom, it would be necessary for any person, in order if> ascertain the 
number of odd minutes, or even hours of his life, not only to know the time of his birth, but also to hnorr iho exact 
correction for real sun time against the standard time in use both at the house at which he was born and the house 
at which he is enumerated. 


Sec. *». Methods ok Bhawusting the F igures. 
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Se-tion (>, -Methods ok readjusting the Figures. 

233. Various methods for readjustment are possible, when working on the 
unadjusted sample age returns described in the last section. Bloxam’s formula is' 
mentioned by .Mr; Knthown in the 1901 lleporf. But it is not clear to me to what 
extent In* med it. He wrote — 

" S. rr^ ftrr pi\rn «:? t) ** m'l i f r'lijiVr *1i for loT.OlD *«f tlir jnfwlMion, And for ft Jike 

fr. tm nrrn* **r :? «**v afr.-trij l»y |r«t «ru')ti*lv nfTrrt<’<l. nnd comparatively immune. M 

( Scrtr •acrv! < r v:*rvU to !.a\c j.j<d <»ul n? tla« f^ntn.ur.) Hr cmmmFd— 

*• jl.c srctl.-^l ci c.djtntr c:tt r.4< jtr«! it Us*! knntvn nt ishinzr I'.v JU.ixnrnV. method/* 

( )ic U f n ij.r irrt) m5. ) 

The tables at the end of the chapter were 1. Unadjusted Age Kelurns 
of 100 . 0 * Hi of each sex. with a footnote that areas comparatively unaffected by 
famine had been selected; and ‘fables 11. 11 -A. J I — 15, II — C, III and 
111 — A. all of which are headed " Statement showing age periods of ] 00.000 persons 
selected from tin* Talukns of the J>i<trict etc. It is not 

< l.-.ir whet lier these statements gave ages sifter adjustment, or unadjusted. But 
i; the former, then the method seems unsatisfactory, since flu* smooth progression 
of figures whi'di would be expected in adjusted tables js lacking. 

231. Tin* method n c -*d by tie* Actuary who examined the 1011 figures of the 
Indian (V;isus is explained on p. 137 ft. of the India Keport for that. Census. 

method involves several proc<*s< v c. first the samples, if of more than 100.000 
are reduced to 1 on.ooo. Next tie* total figures ns given in five-year groups in 
Imperial Table Yll for tie* Province concerned arc distributed over the individual 
vears according to the proportions for any given year in the 100.000 sample 
figures. The figure-* so obtained are then readjusted into corrected five-year 
grout's bv a proce-s divised to eliminate irregularities*. So far the processes are 
all finttih*. though laborious. But after the quinary or five-year groups have been 
obtained the numbers for any particular year ns they ought to have been returned 
are obtained bv (he u ,; <* of a formula which differs province by province according 
to deductions from the data, in some cases involves the use of t lie Calculus, and in 
all cases expert actuarial knowledge. The result is to produce “that smooth 
progression of figures, which would certainly be in evidence, where a large body of 
facts is dealt with, if the real numbers were recorded at each ago. ” The graduated 
figures for Bombay for 1911 are shown in Table D on p. 17(5 of the 1911 India 
•Census Beport. 


Section 7. —Character or the graduated Taiu.es ok the Actuary. 

235. The graduated tables are however not intended to be the corrected 
tables of any particular year, but represent the probable normal age distribution 
of the population as it would be if there were no disturbing outside factors such, as 
famine and epidemics. Unfortunately such a condition of things never is, and 
apparently is never likely to be. true of uny part of India. This is clearly recognis- . 
cd by theActuury, who remarked — 

*• TH" f Iftcl tliMf ili'i'tiri up-m tb- l>irtl>-rat<*. nnil upon the limth-ratr vrill remain in evidence 

j;\,r Tynn.inent nsni from nhl n-.nmd/, «i Ions ni the jnptil.it ioni in the nco-group* originally nffected, nro in 
< . (Kara SIC tVn.mof Indi.i It -pir;, 1!>11.) 

The age distribution in the Actuary's tables is therefore a pure abstraction, 
and is intended mainly for the computation of tables of mortality, such as are used 
bv Insurance Companies, who can only deal with a normal course for future events, 
and cannot foresee that any particular individual will be more adversely affected 
than anol her of a different age by reason of possible future famines or epidemics. 

23(5. Nevertheless by comparing our actual distributions with the distributions 
-arrived at by the Actuary some idea can be gained both of the direction and the 
extent of the regularly recurring errors. 

237. Before examining the age distributions as actually recorded and compar- 
ing them with those of the Actuary so as to find out. where the tendency for 
generally recurring errors comes in, it is necessary first to isolate those genuine 
-causes of irregularities already alluded to. 
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23S. It is neees'try in this connection to emphasise that although age is very 
h: correctly returned in India, nevertheless if tlie errors are approximately constant- 
from Census to Census both in direction and extent, tie uncorrected age group- 
Scares are of value, and can be used to compare the age composition of the popula- 
tion, Census by Census, District by District, Religion by Religion and so on. It is 
i.r,]v vrhe-n Census errors are inconstant in direction and extent (as for example 
in the figures of Animists referred to in the last chapter), that the Census figures are 
u----!ess. This is far from being the case in the matter of age. 

Section ?. — Effect of Disturbixg Factors, such as Famixe, ox the Age 
C'OM t-OSmoX OF THE PEOPLE. 

23h. The effect of famine being to eliminate young children and aged persons,. 
a= veil as to reduce births, and such calamities having occurred in the past in this 
iV-ridency iu-t in advance of the second and fourth Censuses, their ellect can be 
traced through the subsequent Censuses, by segregating ages in groups of ten years.. 

The following table will demonstrate the point — 

X'd-aharj Tel-'- h f >. 5 -. — A ve-br '<J 'jn trn i** (ii* ireUlio'i--) in four ten-year aye qrov jik 

im—mj. 




]VS] 

ISM 

1 ( 40 ] 

KOI 

__ J02 1 

4f» jr» 


r.'fjr, 

7-S4 

r.-e.r* 

7 -m 

7-42 

ju— :• ♦ 

. . 

A 77 

4-72 

•Vff/ 

4-04 

5-02 

if »— y. ♦ 


4 


4 -Vi 

.Vft«i 

4 -.*,!* 

:;*i — m 

. . 

r, * r/j 

a-t a 

r»*s4 

4-o:; 

4 -(•<> 



4 • 

Skc. s.— Effect of Disturbing Factors on Age Composition, 
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show the effect of the 1809 famine, and to a less extent the 1877 famine, which was, 
not however a true famine in Gujarat. 





18S1 

1801 

1901 

1011 




to 

to 

to 

to 




1891. 

1901. 

1011. 

1921. 

0 

—10 


4- >2 

— 29 

+ 24 

+ 9 

10 

15 

—15 * 


— G 

+ 10 

— 2G 

+ 36 

-to * 


+ 9 

— (1 


— 0 

Total imputation 



— 13 

4 

+ G 

— 

• 

The saw' 

’famines can he (raced in (he: Dcccan figures. 





1SS1 

1S91 

1901 

1911 


. 


to 

to 

to 

to 




1891 

1001 

1911 

1021 

0 

-10 


; Oil 

— 14 

+ 13 

— 4 

10 

—15 


. . 

+ 20 

— a 1 

+ 9 

15 

—40 

. 

+ K 

— 4 

+ 8 

— 10 

To 

tal population 


+ 17 

— 4 

-f 7 ! 

1 

— 5 


The Karnalal: figures arc. as foliates : — 


1SS1 

1S91 

1901 

19IU' 

to 

to 

to 

to . 

1891 j 

1901 

i 

1911 

1 1921 

o-io .. .. + •">0 

" 

— 7 

l ^ 1 

10—15 — 24 

-r 52 

— 12 


15—40 .. .. + lr > j 

— 9 

-T 7 

o 

Total imputation . . . . +20 

— 1 

j 

— 2 


2-13. The actual age distributions by five-year groups also bring out the same - 
phenomena. In the following table the actual figures are given since 1881. The - 
figures in large bold type represent those in which the effects of the two great famines . 
can be traced. It will be noticed that at this Census, the combined effects of In- 
fluenza and high prices having materially lowered the birth-rate, a fresh “scar 
occurs in the lowest age group, which will be visible at the next Census in group 1 Il- 
ly and at the 1941 Census in group 20-25. It. is also to be noticed that whereas the • 
1877 famine occurred at such a time in relation to the Census that its effects are seen : 
wholly in one age group at- each successive Census, the 1901 famine was in actual/' 
continuance at the time of the 1901 Census, so that its effects are spread over two 
five-year groups, namely those born between 1 S9G and 1 901 and those born between 
1901 and 190G. 


* In this ease different ape periods nrc given because the percentage changes for these ngc periods ( 10 — 15 and" 
15 — to ) happened to he available for past intcrcensal periods from Subsidinry»Tnblc VI of the Age Chapter in the. 
191 1 report, in Subsidiary Table No. 52, where the changes nrc given for the whole Presidency the age period figures, 
had to be niado up from 18S1 onwards and fresh percentages taken out. This was too laborious to do by Naturab 
Divisions in view of the great mass of other figures worked out in this Report. It may sound a simple thing to take 
the figures for any ago period for a past Census. But, up to 1901 the nges were shown separately for males and 
females tcithout lotah for lie tiro sexes together. And in tho case of 1851, ns the figures for years below 5 are nqt 
Kumrnod, it involves summing 12 separate totals to get the grand total for age group 0 — 10 for any territorial unit.. 


c s 10—22 
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Subsidiary Table No. 53. — Actual recorded age-distribution of 1,000 of each sex, 
1S81 to 1921, British Districts. 




Males. 



Females. 

Age -period. 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 • 

0 .. 

27 

34 


33 

28 

29 

36 

21 

35 

30 

1 

19 

10 


18 

14 

21 

19 

16 

20 

. 15 

o 

oo 

30 


29 

23 

25 

34 

28 . 

33 

27 

:j 

25 

31 

.25 

29 

20 

29 

36 

28 

33 

30 

4 

29 

32 

29 

29 

28 

30 

34 

30 

31 

32 

O— 5 

(a) 122 

143 

[b) 115 

138 

(c) 116 



(b) 123 

152 

(c) 132 

5—10 

145 

141 

141 

(6) 126 

145 


139 

144 

(6) 127 

151 

10—15 

130 

(a) 108 

132 

(6) 108 

121 

110 

(a) 89 

115 

(b) 92 

108 

15—20 

85 

so 

86 

84 

lb) 74 

82 

75 

81 

79 

[b) 71 

20—25 

80 

85 

(a) 81 

8S 

!(W -M 

. 93 

93 

(a) 89 • 

97 

(5) 87 

25—30 

94 

94 

94 


’fl 

94 

93 

93 

94 

94 

30—35 

SO 

8S 

S9 

(a) 86 

■] 

84 

S7 

88 

87 

88 

35—40 

■ 02 

02 

05 

06 

■9 

58 

55 


59 

59 

40—45 

51 

03 

03 

G5 

(o) 62 

49 

64 

65 

66 


45 — 50 

40 

30 

3S 

40 

39 

41 

32 

35 

35 

36 

00- — o5 , . 

38 

42 

41 

44 

42 

41 

44 

43 

45 

, 44 

55 — GO 

18 

10 

18 

17 

18 

19 

15 

16 

16 

16 

00— 05 




r 24 

25 

1 





05 — 70 

t 30 

43 

37 

\ 7 

7 

^ 46 

54 

47 

< 7 

8 

70 & over 

J 



1 

13. 

J 



1 14 

10 

Unspecified 

. 7 

1 




6 

1 

1 


’ * 


244. The Influenza epidemic also caused a disturbance by selecting females 
proportionately more than males, and certain age periods proportionately more than 
others. The following figures bring out this selection. 


Subsidiary Table No. 54. — Selective death-rale of Influenza. 

In Oris Table “ Specific Dcath-rato ” means the death-rate per mille per annum in each age group as calculated 
•Trom tho Actuary’s Tables 1011. 

“ Estimated Influenza mortality ” means net mortality from Influenza June-Dccemher 1918, shown as a per 
•millo rate on the numbor of persons in each age group from the 1911 actuals. These Influenza rates are taken 
t straight from Col. Murphy’s Table in his 1918 Report. , 



0—5 | 

5—10 j 







60&ovcr 

MALES. 

Specific donth-rato 

275 

36 

20 

25 

47 

73 

103 

150 

302 

Estimated Influenza mortality. 

62 

1 23 

27 

39 

j 61 

63 

56 

61 

81 

j 

FEMALES. 

Specific death-rate 

; 

271 

34 

• i 

19 

26 

49 

75 

100 

1 

1 

145 

335 

Estimated Influenza mortality. 

00 

38 

42 

56 

80 

77 

56 

01 i 

84 


245. - It will be seen that the Influenza showed selection in the case of both 
males and females for periods between 10 and 30, with a very slight selection at 
.5 — 10 and 30 — 40 in the case of females only. 

246. Yet a careful examination of the age distribution figures for ages between 
10 and 30 in Subsidiary Table No. 53 will reveal no reduction of the figures 
below what they otherwise would have been . This is best seen in the figures for age 
groups 25 — 35, both sexes, 1021. The effect of the Influenza selection of these 
middle age periods is. very much slighter than the disturbances caused in the 
lowest age group by the combined effect of Influenza and high prices. Thus 
although Influenza, as a killing agent, showed not only, no selection of the ages 0 — 5, 
but even a strongly marked aversion from those ages, yet the low birth-rate of the 
fast few years leaves a very definite scar. 

247 . The extreme caution which has to be exercised in attempting to diagnose 
•the causes of changing age distribution is well shown by stating the figures as follows. 

(i) l'Vutv.f influenced by the 1S77 famine, (b) Figures influenced by the 1809-01 famine, (c) Figures influenced 
iiy th-i w birth-rate of 1018-20. 
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Age composition of every thousand of each scr. in the Bombay Presidency 1881 to 1921, 

British Districts. 


Males. ' j Females. 


Age-group. 

i 

1SS1 

1891 

1901 

j 

1911 

1921 

1SS1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

0—15 

« 

399 

391 

388 

373 

3S2 

3SS 

3S7 

382 

371 

389 

15 — 50 


50S 

508 

516 

524 

513 

504 

500 

511 

518 

498 

50 anil over 


93 

101 

90 

. 103 

105 

10S 

113 

107 

111 

113 


Ail)* person suddenly faced with the above figures and informed that Influenza had 
selected the middle age periods especially in the case of women, would at once assume 
that this was the cause of the smaller proportion at 15 — 50 at this Census. But we 
know from the five-year Table above that the real cause is the passing down the age 
groups of the age periods disturbed by the 1S99 famine. The effect of Influenza 
selection is not non-existent but is ahnost negligible by comparison. 

24S. The changes in the age distribution of each sex at this Census are shown 
in the two diagrams, one showing the actual numbers in each of the 5-year periods, 
and the other showing the cumulative curves of the same. In this diagram the 
cumulative values of the population of England and Wales, 1911, are also shown 
by the red curve. The general low survival value of the Indian population is mark- 
ed by the strong upward bending of the black curve. The more the cumulative 
curve is straightened the higher the survival value. 

249 . In a third diagram are shown the distribution by ages of 1 ,000 persons in — 
!(i) The Presidency, 1921 (ii) each of the cities of Bombay, Karachi, and Ahmedabad, 
■and (iii) England and Wales, 1911. The discussion of ages in the three cities is 
relegated to Yol. IX. of the Report series. But, in passing, attention may be 
•drawn to the excess in the wage-earning periods in all the three cities, but especially 
Bombay, and to the irregularity of the Presidency curve when compared with the 
•smooth curve for England and Wales. 


Section 9. — Mean Age. 


250. In Section 4 above the values of the median ages were discussed. The 
median age was the point at which there were an equal number of living persons 
above (older) and below (younger). Another method of finding a comparative, 
index of age distribution is to take out the Mean Age. By mean age is meant the' 
arithmetic mean of the summed ages of every individual composing the population, 
.just as one might say that in the case of three individuals, aged 37, 40 and. 43 respec- 
tively, their average age is 40. 

251. In the 1911 Report, Subsidiary Table II to Chapter Y (p. 81) the Mean 
age is given for Males and Females in that year, and at each Census back to 1881. 
The means Vrere stated as follows — Males, 1911, 24'08 ; Females, 1911,24 ; andfor 
each sex at all the previous Census 27. It is certain that the same formula cannot 
have been used in 1911 as in the previous Censuses. The divergence is too great, 
and seems to be wrong in direction. I am not quite clear as to the method used 
in 1911, which was stated to be Bloxam’s formula. But I have taken out the 
mean ages for this and for the three previous Censuses afresh by a method employed 
in certain French Statistical enquiries, and communicated by the Census Commis- 
-sioner. It may be stated in the following formula. 


M= 


1^+5 

2 


(P-k) +5 (P-n +....5 ( P- 


-lx X 
1 2 


A) 


where M is the Mean ^ Age sought, P is the Total Population under consideration, 
1 is the number of persons recorded in each of the five year age groups xl, x2, 

xn. The first item in the numerator, Px24, gives the total years lived by all 

persons recorded in ages 0 — 5. taking the average at 21- , while it also serves to raise 
-the number of years lived by all persons in the higher age groups by 24. The 
^second item in the numerator considers the persons in age group 5 — 10, as well as 
all persons in the liiqhp.r age groups. The mean age of the group is 74, but of this 
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ss 

ni have alroadr been assigned by the first item. The total population less those' 
iifrendv disposed of in age group 0—5 is therefore multiplied by 5, and so on. 
The sinn of all these items is the total number of years lived, and has therefore to be 
divided by the total population (denominator) to give the average or mean age. 

252. By this formula we get the following— 

Subddinry Table No. 55— Mian ayes of Maks and Females whole Presidency, 1891—1921, 
compared with the Mean ayes of the graduated five-year yroup Talks of the Actuary {1911). 


1 

mi i 

1 1001 

1911 . 

, 

1021 

Actuary. 

Mn!'** • • * * • * 

IVrnftlM 

21 *0 

24*2 - 

1 

2-1 ’2 

21 '5 1 

21 -C . 
24-0 

24-8 

24 -7 

22 *0 
22-8 


‘ This method could never give more than an approximation, because, for one 
thing, the mean age in the first group will never be exactly 21, nor of the following 
groups exactly 71, 121, etc. Moreover it. is necessary, in order to use the formula 
properly, to have the figures of recorded ages up to the very end. At this Census, 
and in 1011, wc stopped our age groups at 70 years and over, which means that, 
every person over 70 was assigned the age of 721, whereas those who lived into 
group 75—80 should have average ages of 771, those in group 80—85 ages of. 821, 
and so on. Not only so but in the Censuses of 1891, 1901 and in the Actuary’s. 
Graduated Tables the age groups stop at 00 and over instead of 70 and over. I 
calculated the mean age as above for Males, 1921, combining the last groups into 
one as 00 and over, with the result that the mean age. dropped from 24‘ 8 to 24 ‘0. 
Tt is necessary therefore to allow for an increase of ‘2 on all the means given in the 
Table except those for 1911 and 1921. And, in order to allow for the ages above 
75 it is necessary to add a further unknown correction, which may be assumed to 
be certainly below * 1 , since the number of persons returned as over 74 is very small. 

253. Even after making these allowances we see (i) that our recorded ages 
show a gradually rising mean, and (ii) that the Actuary’s researches again indicate 
that in his opinion our recorded ages were too high. The second point is fully 
discussed in Section 10 following. As regards point (i) it has to be remembered 
that an increasing mean age can be brought about cither by a genuine rise in the 
survival values of the population, or by a decrease in births. Probably in this 
case both factors are at work. 


Section 10.- -Direction and Extent of General Errors.' 

254. We can now return to an investigation of the generally recurring errors 
in our five-year group figures. This can best be studied by calculating the propor- 
tion borne by the actual gioup figures to the theoretical group figures of the Actuary. 
Any regular directions of error can be detected in this way in spite of the special 
disturbances already discussed. 
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255. It is necessary first to assume that the Actuary’s distribution, though 
admittedly theoretical, i.e., representing ideal conditions that never do arise, was 
as theory correct. Eor example, it will be seen that in the highest age group we 
always show a marked excess. It is necessary to assume that this is a Census 
error and that the Actuary’s calculations did not underestimate the survival values 
of the middle and later ages. Accepting this condition we find the following : — 

(1) A regular deficit at ages 0 — 5, coupled icith an excess at ages 5 — 10,' which is 
best explained by the assumption (i) that there is a slight tendency to omit infants 
from the Census and (ii) that there is a marked tendency to overstate the ages of 
children of 3 and 4. There is a definite slewing forward of this group. This is natural 
when the natural tendency to return a child of four years as 5 is remembered. 

(2) An excess of males in age group 10 — 15 coupled with a deficit in group 

15 — 20. This is caused by the return of children of 9 as 10, and the return of 
youths of 19 as 20. ^ 

(3) A marked ■ deficit of females in both these groups, but especially in group 15 — 20. 
This deficiency is strongly marked both among Hindus and Mahomedans, but slight- 
ly more among the latter. The following figures explain the point. 

Per millc distribution values of the first seven five-year age-groups in the case of Hindus 

and Mahomedans, 1921. 


Per mille of each sex in each- religion. 


Age-group. Hindus. Mahomedans. 



Males. 

Females. ; 

Males. 

Females. 

0—5 

121 

135 ! 

119 

134x 

5—10 

150 

153 1 

151 

155., 

10—15 

126 

no 

117 

99 , 

15—20 

74 

70 , 

72 

67 

20—25 

74 

S3 | 

79 

89 

25—30 

93 

90 1 

95 

97 

30—35 

SS 

80 f 

j 

96 

95 


The explanation cannot very well lie in greater mortality among females at these 
ages, because that would enhance the values of the lowest age groups and would not 
raise the values of the age groups above 20. Whereas it will be seen that in the- 
lowest age groups the values for the two sexes are more or less even, while 
after 20 the values for'females rise sharply as compared with males. Moreover 
according to the Actuary it is only after 18 that female mortality exceeds male.. 
The explanation must therefore be in one of two causes, (i) misstatement of age, and; 
(ii) concealment of females at the period 10-20. The slight excess values for females,- 
in group 5 — 10 does not seem to indicate a very strongly marked tendency to 
understate age, though it may indicate some slight tendency that way. But the 
rise in the values after 20 sefem to imply overstatement of age. And t his is perhaps 
a more natural explanation than actual concealment. Concealment in India is 
not easy, i$ view of the conditions, where families reside in very small houses, everv 
detail of their home-life intimately known to their neighbours in the next small 
houses, and every word spoken heard through the thin walls. Concealment by 
the richer classes bving in larger houses is no doubt often possible. And females 
between the stated ages are the one case in which a tendency to concealment might 
arise, for instance where a man does not wish his mistress’ name to appear in the 
schedules. But overstatement is also natural having regard to the early age at 
which cohabitation commences ,in this country, and the probable tendency to 
deny it in individual cases. 

The Census Commissioner in 1911 discussed this point at considerable lenafh 
(paragraph 2GS of the India Census .Report- 1911) and recorded his opinion. 

■ emphatically against the idea of extensive concealment. It will also be seen in the 
Chapter on Sex, which follows this one, that the evidence as a whole is quite against 
the concealment theory, 
c s 10—23 
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(4) A deficit of both sexes but especially oj males in the group 20-25. A glance 
at the high values of the two following groups will show that the explanation here 
lies in overstatement. There seems to be a j ump in the mis-statements of age. From 
15-20 in the case of males and from 10-15 in the case of females there seems to be a 
tendency to under-state ; and, as soon as those ages are passed, a tendency to over- 
state. The position is rather curious, -but is possibly in accordance with the 
natural inclinations of Indian life-.and especially Indian village life. The cause of 
the tendency in the case of females has been suggested already. In the case of males 
it is an advantage to avoid the youth stage, that period at which the indulgence 
accorded to childhood and the respect accorded to manhood are alike lacking. 
The Indian villager lives in a rather hard world, surrounded by encroaching 
field-neighbours, harrassing creditors or slipper}’- debtors (most men are either one or 
the other, many both) and grasping merchants. The youth whose father is dead 
and who has to maintain the property will be glad to be accepted as a man and 
take his place in the village panchayats. Hence the slapping over of the period 
20-25. This is a rather speculative explanation of the phenomenon discussed, but 
one not impossible of acceptance to those who know the Indian village. 

(5) A second deficit of females in age group 35-40. In this case excess mortality 
of females may possibly be given as a cause. In his Report the Actuary in 1911 
deduced from the figures the following comparison between female mortality and 
male mortality at the different age-periods. 

Periods of life at which female mortality is less than, equal to, or more than male mortality. 


Less 

Equal 

More 

Equal j 

1 

Lcsb 

0—16 

17 

18—35 

SG 

3/*—cnd 


(6) Lastly, in the case of both sexes a deficit in each of the groups commencing 
tvith a 5 as against groups commencing with a 0. This is due to the concentration 
on ages which are multiples of 10 b eing greater than on those which end with a 5. 

256. When we make up the same comparative table with ten-year instead 
of. five- year groups we get the following 


Subsidiary Table No. 57. — Proportion borne by the distribution values of the uncorrected ten-year 
group figures, 1881 — 1921, to the distribution values of the same groups in the Actuary's 
graduated tables, 1911, British Districts. 


-Age-group. 

MALES. 


. 

FEMALES. 



Per mille 
distribution 
in tho 
Aotuary’s 
Tables 1911 

Percentages of the values of 
each group 1921 to the value in 
col. 2. 

Per miile 
distribution 
in the 
Actuary’s 
Tables 1911 

t 

Percentage of the values of 
each group 1921 to the value in 
col. 8. 

1881 

1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

0—10 

! 291 

92 

98 

88 

91 

90 

277 

96 

103 

92 

97. 

102 

10—20 

j 221 

97 

84 

99 

87 

88 

222 

86 

74 

88 

77 

80 

20—30 

181 

99 

99 

97 

102 

97 

180 

104 

103- 

101 

' 106 

100 

30—40 

: .134 

110 

112 

115 

113 

121 

132 

10S 

108 

112 

111 

111 

40—50 

i 88 

103 

113 

115 

119 

115 

90 

100 

107 

111 

112 

110 

50—60 

< 52 

108 

112 

114 

117 

116 

52 

116 

113 

113 

118 

110 

60 and over . 

i 33 

1 

109 

130 

112 

127 

133 

35 

131 

154 

134 

146 

151 


257. I have given these figures combined in this way into ten-year instead of 
only five-year groups because they seem to me, when thus presented, to raise a 
serious question whether the Actuary in 1911 did not underrate the General 
survival values in this Presidency. If his figures are correct we have to assume a 
considerable tendency to overstate ages right through life. It is open to question 
whether such an absolutely general tendency at all age periods can really be postu- 
lated. The actual number of .persons over 60 is so small that merely to correct the 
heavy percentage excesses in that group could not effect any readjustment in the- 
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lower ages. Of course the tendency to concentrate on the numbers which are 
multiples of ten necessarily slews' forward the values of all age groups arranged in 
ten-year groups with the age ending with 0 as the first year. So in order to test the 
matter still farther we can arrange the figures to be compared in ten-year groups 
beginning with the fives. The result is given below. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 58. — Proportions as in Subsidiary Tabic No. 57, but arranged in the 
groups beginning with ages ending with digit 5. 


Age-group. 


MALES. 


1 Actuary's 


i 

i Actuary’s I 


FEMALES. 



values. 

l 

: issi 

1S91 

1901 

. 

1911 

1921 

values. 

1SS1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

0 “O • • 

164 

74 

87 

70 • 

84 

70 

162 

83 

9S 

76 

94 

82 

o — 15 

242 

114 

102 

113 

97 

no 

243 

104 

94 

105 

90 

105 

15—25 

202 

S5 

S2 

S3 

So 

76 

202 

S7 

S3 

Si 

87 

7S 

25—35 

15S 

114 

115 

110 

115 

120 

■ 15G 

114 

115 

116 

11G 

117 


110 

103 

114 

110 

119 

120 

no 

97 

10S 

114 

114 

111 

4o — 5o • • 

G9 

113 

113 

115 

122 

ns 

70 

117 

109 

111 

114 

114 

.55 and orer 

55 

9S 

107 

100 

107 

113 

1 

57 

114 

121 

111 

118 

121 


25S. This new arrangement brings out again the avoidance of the period 1 5-25. 
As for the general excess values through the whole of the later periods very little 
change is effected ; and the doubt regarding the justification for the Actuary’s dis- 
tribution still remains. 


Section 11. — Types of Population, 

259. Whipple (op. cit. p. 178) cites the theory of Sundbarg on the subject 
of age distribution. Sundbarg found that in all normal cases examined by him 
about one-half the population were between the ages of 15 and 50. He then distin- 
guished three types, which he called Progressive , that is where the proportion below 
15 is high and the proportion above 50 low. Regressive, where the proportions are the 
other wav round, and Stationary, where the proportions are between the two 
extremes' To these three types Whipple (op. cit.), in order to cover cases where the 
distribution is disturbed by migration, added two other s, Secessive, that is where a 
proportion much below 50 between ages 15 and 50 indicates large losses by emigra- 
tion, and Acccssive, that is where a proportion much above 50 between the same 
ages indicates gains by immigration. We thus have five types, which are 
illustrated below — 


Theoretical types of population according to age distribution .* 


Age-group years. 

1 _ t 

Progressire. t 

Stationary. 

Regressive, j 

I 

Secessire. 

Accessire. 

0—14 

40 

33 

20 

40 

25 

15—49 

60 ! 

50 

50 

40 

GO 

50 and orer 

10 | 

r i 

17 I 

30 

20 

15 


260. In the following table the percentage age distribution is given for the 
above aue-groups for the Bombay Presidency since 1891. 


Age distribution of the population of the Bombay Presidency at the last four Censuses. 


Per cent, of population. 


Age -group years. 

! 

1S91 

1901 I 

1911 j 

1921 

0—14 


39 

39 | 

37 ! 

39 

15 — 19 

. . 

50 

51 | 

52 1 

50 

50 and over 

* * 

ii 

10 J 

n ! 

n 


* In this table Sundbarg’s figures are quoted direct from Whipple. Whipple’s ora figures of his Secessire 
and Acccssive types are inferred from his argument, and from some special examples giren by him. But it is clear 
that one could hare a combination of either of Whipple’s types with any one of Sundbarg’s, — that is to say, an 
Accessirc population might be also Progressire or Stationary or Begressire. Thus, if we write in the Acccssive 
column 35, 60 and 5, the type though Accessire through immigration would also be markedly progressire through 
natural causes. 
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Judged therefore by Sundbarg’s theory our population is, as will be seen, 
always of the “ progressive ” type. We must however be careful about comparing 
phenomena in an eastern country with those of the west. r J,he reason why 
our lowest group 0-16 is always so high is because of the high birth rate coupled with 
high infant mortality. This last point is very important. No doubt in a western 
country, whose population has a high survival value a percentage Idee 39 m the low- 
est group would indicate a very high rate of increase of the population , in other words 
a “progressive ’’population. ‘ But in the east, or at' any Tate in India, a high rate of 
increase demands a higher percentage than 40 in the lowest class to compensate for 
the elimination of infants by infantile mortality, amM.o allow for the low survival 
value generally. 

261. It is therefore desirable to analyse down to districts. We know from 
general considerations discussed in Chapter 1 which districts have a really progressive 
population, and which have a stationary or receding population. And the following 
district distributions fall into their places' according to expectations. They are 
samples only. 


Type of population in some sample Districts and Stairs. 


1 1 

Percentage 

distribution of 
by age jK.-riodfj. 

Ike population 

i 

0— 14 


15—40 

50 Ic over 

PROGRESSIVE— 

40 


40 


West Khandcsh 


8 

Panck Mahals 

40 



0 

STATIONARY— 





Thar and Parka r 

41 


40 

10 

Upper Sind Frontier ‘ •• 

40 


40 

' . 11 

Surat 

40 


40 

11 

Kaira 

1 30 


40 

12 

REGRESSIVE— 

i 


i 


Kanara 

37 


53 

10 

Larkana 

! 37 


52 

11 

Camkay , • • 

REGRESSIVE AND AI.SO SECESSIVE THROUGH 

37 


.VI 

13 

EMIGRATION— 





Ratnagiri 

i 40 


45 

1 15 

Cutch 

j 40 

1 


40 

1 14 


262. The really accessive type is of course seen mainly in the cities, Bombay 
being the extreme instance. There the percentages are — 21, 72, 7. Accessive 
types in districts, when found, will usually be due to the admixture of a City popula- 
tion with a rural, as for example Ahmedabad, which gives the following : — 


District 'total 

.. 38 

52 

10 

(1) 

City 

.. 32 

58 

10 

(2) 

Remainder 

.. 41 

49 

10 


It is therefore fallacious to calculate the district percentages for any district in 
which there is a large .and growing city. 

263. It may be argued that if we attribute the distribution in the case of the 
Ahmedabad District to accession through the city, what justification is there for 
attributing the almost identical distributions in the case of Larkana and Kanara to 
quite different causes, namely to the population being of a recessive type ? The 
answer to this is that each case lias to be judged on its merits ; and the whole pro- 
blem presents a striking example of the difficulty of isolating the real causes of statis- 
tical phenomena, where identical results can be brought about by entirely different 
causes. In the case of-Kanara it may be stated as a fact not likely to be challenged 
that there is no general movement into the district of a large number of able-bodied 

men m the prime of life, such as are found in the cities. There is therefore no 
explanation of the figures except to assume that the population is decaying Gaps are 
not being replaced. The supply of children is not sufficient to maintain the popula - 
toon even at its present level. In the case of Cambay also it is extremely unlikely 
that there is any large immigration of the wage-earning ages. In the case of Lark- 
ana it is more difficult to judge. Undoubtedly, even though the present Census 
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showed, a reduction in the number of immigrants, there was nevertheless a fair 
number of Baluchi and Brahui strangers in the District, and an excessive proportion 
of these would be in middle life. It is therefore possible that the district percentages 
are due to a mixed type partly regressive and partly accessive. 

204. The examples given of the Progressive type may also conceal falla- 
cies. The Panch Mahals and West. Khandesh consist largely of those backward 
jungle tribes which sometimes do and sometimes do not get into our Religion 
Table as Animists. We know from the next section of this chapter that 
the. age distribution of the Animists is as high as 48, 44, 8. The fact that the 
district population is largely composed of a particular class which is of a very 
Progressive type is no bar to describing the whole district population as progressive. 
But the question is — Is the type represented by the Animist distribution of 48, 44, 8 
a genuinely Progressive type 1 Or is it merely either (i) that the very high infant 
mortality keeps the distribution apparently Progressive while actually Stationary, 
or (ii) that the Animist distribution was more than ordinarily disturbed by the 
famine of 1S09-1001 ? 

2 Go. As regards (i) the distribution of the three main religions in the Panch 
Mahals is aS follows : — 


Apc-proup. Hindu. [ JIusalmnn. i Animist. 


0—14 4G 44 49 

1.-.— 49 .. 45 ■ 47 42 

50 nnd over . . 9 ( 9 9 


The Hindus of that District of course include numbers of persons of the same 
class as the Animists. TheMnhomcdan figure however contrasts favourably with 
the distribution of that religion in the whole Presidency, which is — 38, 51, 11. 
In West Khandesh on the other hand the Mahomedan distribution is 41, 49, 10, 
which though more progressive than that of the Presidency is far behind the Panch 
Mahals. 

2GG. As regards (ii) we cannot compare the 1911 distribution because the age 
periods adopted in Table VII Part II of that Census do not. enable the Sundbarg 
groups to be taken out. But the percentage of the first group 0-14 was only 41 
against 4G this time. Analysis of the first four five-year age groups in 1911 and 1 921 

gives per mille rates as noted in the margin. The 
reason for the change from 41 to 46 in the first 
Sundbargian group at this Census is therefore clear. 
It is solely a matter of the passing down the age- 
groups of the values which are disturbed by famine. 
In 1911 the two five-year periods which had been 
disturbed by the 1901 famine were in the first 
Sundbargian group, and this time they are in the 
second. The population of the Mahals was really of 
as progressive a type then as now but the fact was 
masked by the famine disturbance. The passing of the disturbed five-year groups 
into the second Sundbargian group this time must have sent the value of that group 
down below its normal. The true normal Sundbarg distribution of the Mahals is 
therefore probably about 44, 4G, 10. The Animist distribution in the same way , 
may be rendered more than ordinarily progressive this time by the passing down of 
the disturbed five-year groups. It would be dangerous to test the Animist distri- 
bution Census by Census, because of the vagaries of the Animist figures (for which 
see Chapter IV) ; the whole district is therefore examined for this point. But what 
is true of the district as a whole may be true of the Animists also. So that the 
normal Sundbargian distribution for Animists may really be not 48, 44, S but 45, 46, 

9 or thereabouts. 

267. In this study of the population according to the Sundbarg types we have 
been dealing with the uncorrected figures throughout. The changes introduced by 

c 8 10 — 24 


For mille values of the Grst four- 
five-war nse-sroups,! I’anch 
Mahals, 1911 and 1921. 



1911 

1921 

0—5 

174 

149 

5—10 

142 

1S3 

10—15 

92 

124 

15—20 

84 

71 
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the Actuary are somewhat drastic. Comparing the 1911 actuals and the Actuary’s 
graduated figures we g et the following for the whole Presidency 


MALES. 


FEMALES. 


Age-group. 


0—14 
16—49 
60 & over 


Uncorrected Actuary’s. 

Uncorrected Actuary’s. 

37 

41 

37 

40 

53 

51 

52 

51 

10 

8 

f 

11 

9 


In comparing these it must again be emphasised that the Actuary’s figures are 
theoretical and independent of any particular point of time. The 1911 group 0 — 14 
was much reduced because of the legacy of the 1901 famine, which as shown above 
affected two succesive five-year groups, represented in 1911 by groups 5—9 and 
3 0—14. The Sundbargian distribution at all other Censuses has been nearer to the 
Actuary’s theoretical distribution. 

268. We might perhaps say that so far as this Presidency is concerned, when 
dealing with the uncorrected figures, the three Sundbarg types of age distribution 
should be re-stated as follows : — 


Age-group. 

Progressive. 

Stationary. 

Regressive. 

0—14 

.. 

1 43 

40 

37 

15 — 49 


50 

50 

50 

50 & over 

" 

i 

10 

13 


The above are so adjusted as to keep the middle value as 50. But really speaking, 
having regard to the examples given from West Khandesh and the Panch Mahals' 
it would seem that the first part of Sundbarg’s theory, namely that the percentage 
at ages 15 — 49 is always about 50 per cent., does not really hold good with us, at 
any rate for small areas. 

269. We might follow up the argument by suggesting that in the case of all Dis- 
tricts, States or other areas, in which there are no migration factors to be considered, 
the population at the next Census may be estimated to increase or remain stationary 
or decrease, according as the age distribution this time approximates to one or other 
of the types stated above. But here again we are always defeated in India by the 
possibility of epidemic diseases and famine. It is really useless to attempt a 
forecast at this stage. But the authority who takes the next Census of this Pre- 
sidenc}'-, by which time the course of the seasons and of epidemics will be known, 
would probably not go far wrong if he drew out pre-Census estimates of the popu- 
lation of each tract on the above lines. But in so doing it is clearly necessary to 
make allowances for the religious composition of the population. Thus in a district 
which is largely Animist the distribution must be better than 43 in the lowest group 
to be really Progressive, whereas a value of even 42 in the lowest group in a 
settled and rich tract with many .Tains and Zoroastrians would indicate a distinctly 
progressive type. 

. Section. 12. — Age Composition of the Different Main Religions. 

270. This brings us to the question of the age distribution in the different 
religions. In India the different Religions are of different degrees of education 
and social position. That is to say, the Zoroastrians can be separated off as especial- 
ly advanced, the Jains as considerably advanced and the Animists as necessarily 
backward. The other three contain mixed social strata. Analysis by ages shows 
that here, as in the West, the advanced social strata have a higher survival value 
than the lower. 


The following gives the Sundbargian distribution : — 


Percentage distribution by the Sundbarg age groups of the population of each main religion. 


Age-group. 

\ 

\ Hindu. 

Jain. 

: Zoroastrian. \ 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

Animist. 

0—14 

..[ 40 

30 

27 

38 

34 

48 

15—49 

..' 49 

51 

! 57 

61 

57 

44 

50 & over 

11 

1 

13 

i 

; 10 1 

11 

9 

8 
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And the detailed distribution by five-year groups is given in the following Table: — 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 59. — Distribution by age groups of 1,000 persons in each main "Religion , 

t chole Presidency, 1921. 


Age-group. 

Hindu. 

Jnin. 

Zoroastrian. 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

Animixt. 

0 — o 

128 

Ill 

* 1 

123 

107 

1G1 

r>— 10 

152 

129 

92 

152 

123 

199 

10— 15 

US 

122 

97 

109 

106 

120 

IS— 20 

72 

82 

89 

70 

85 

CG 

20— 2o 

78 

S4 

- 

84 

110 

G3 

25 — 30 

01 

88 

90 

90 

10S 

79 

30-35 

S7 

S3 

92 

90 

93 

70 

3. r — 10 

03 

C5 

7S 

t!2 

73 

64 

40—45 

112 

or» 

74 

65 

GO 

53 

45—30 

38 

42 

54 

34 

40 

35 

50 — 55 

44 

49 

ns 

44 

37 

33 

— 60 

18 

23 

33 

14 

10 

14 

■ 60—05 

28 

31 

33 

29 

20 

18 

05—70 

S 

10 

10 

0 

7 

0 

70 A over 

13 

10 

22 

10 

9 

7 


271. The case of the Zoroastrians is the most noticeable. The survival value 
of the Parsecs is very high. It was found when studying the Bombay City 1 ' popu- 
lation that, whereas in the city population as a whole the Zoroastrian percentage is 
4*4, in the age groups 55 and over it is S' 8, and in the age groups 65 and over it is 
17. The Parsec community has been gradually changing in age distribution during 
several decades as will be seen by the next Table. 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 60. — Per milk distribution of Zoroastrians by age periods at the last 

four Censuses. 


Age -group. 

I 

1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

0—5 


111 

94 

S6 

77 

5—10 

. . 

119 

109 

98 

92 

10—15 

. , 

114 

110 

100 

97 

15—20 


100 

10G 

99 

89 

20-25 


UK) 

101 

103 

95 

25—30 


79 

ss 

94 

90 

30—35 


70 

81 

S5 

92 

35 — 10 


5S 

G4 

72 

78 

*10 — 45 


01 

co 

71 

74 

45—50 

\ 

44 

45 

50 

54 

50—55 


47 

4G 

4S 

58 

55— 60 


30 

29 

29 

S3 

00—05 

i 


f 

30 

33 

C5— 70 

07 

Cl \ 

15 

16 

70 & over 



20 

22 


272. But though the survival value is high, and though the number of 
Zoroastrians increased at this Census, yet the values of the lowest age groups dis- 
tinctly suggest a danger ahead. The age distribution for all the important European 
countries is given at p. 63 of the Report of the 1911 Census of England and Wales. 
From the figures there given it will be seen that the Parsee age distribution (even 
assuming that the deficiency in Group 0 — 5 is temporary only) is more unfavourable- 
in the lower age groups than that of any European country except France. So long 
as the community holds its own as it did at this Census it is all right. But the point 
of equilibrium might be passed some day, and the community begin to diminish in 
numbers. 

273. The Christian age distribution, both in the Sundbargian Table and in 
the Table by five-year periods being highly abnormal, it is worth while to try to 
examine it In detail. In Imperial Table VII, Part II, I had the figures given for 
Indian Christians only, since the mixing up of Indian Christians with European 
immigrants gives misleading results. The following districts, in which there are 
more than 10,000 Indian Christians, give the following Sundbargian distributions : — 


Age-group. 

! 

Kaira. j 

’1 

1 Thana. 

i 

j Nagar. j 

Poona. 

Kanara. 

0—14 

i 

44 

89 

4G 

36 

40 

15—49 

47 i 

50 

44 

57 

50 

CiO & over - - ■ 

1 o i 

i ! 

11 

10 

7 

10 
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074 In Thana and Kanara. -where the Indian Christian population is of very 
old standing and represents a settled community., the age distribution approximates 
to or coincides with that of the General Population. In Nagar and Kaira we have 
a Progressive type, due possibly partly to the “ converts being drawn from those. 
strata° of the Hindu social fabric which have a low survival value. The Poona 
figure indicates an Accessive type, many of the Indian Christians in Poona City 
being wage-earners without families. 

Table XVI we have age distributions of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. The Anglo-Indian figures give us the 
SundbargPan distribution shown in the margin. In the- 
case of Europeans the age periods given in that Table are 
somewhat peculiar. Age 15 does not appear, the 
periods being 0 — 10, 10 — 16, 16 — IS, IS — 30, 30 — 10, 
40—50 and 50 and over. These age periods, which are 
designed to help the Army Department, are a distinct hindrance to the Census 

Officer. But the age distribution is so abnormal that 

even if we take 0 — 15 instead of the usual 0 — 14 we get 

the marginal distribution. 

Looking back to the main Table of age distribution for each religion bv five-year 
periods we can see why there is a sudden jump at period 20 — 25 in the Christian figure. 

Section- 13 .— Ratio of Children' to adults, and of married females of 

CHILD-BEARING AGE TO TOTAL FEMALES. 

276. It is customary to study the ratios of (i) children up to age 1 0 to persons 
aged 15 — 40, (ii) the same to married females 15 — 10, (iii) persons over 50 to persons 
aged 15 — 40, and (iv) married females aged 15 — 40 to total females. The changes 
in the percentages in these cases necessarily follows the changes in the age 
grouping as already set forth in detail in Subsidiary Table No. 53. 

277. The ratios up to 1911 will be found in detail in Subsidiary Table No. V 
to Chapter V of the 1911 report. In the first column in the case of Ratnagiri the 
figure 91 for percentage of children to adults at that Census should have been 71- 
This time the proportion of children to adults rises in all British Districts 
combined from 65 to G7. The reason for this rise is tlie passing into the adult class 
of the disturbed five-year groups, of which one (5—10) last time came into the 
children class. All districts show a rise. The Ranch Mahals, which last time led 
with 76, this time rises to the high percentage of 92. West Kbandesh rises from 
76 to SG. These figures are again entirely due to the passing down of the disturbed 
age groups. This will be understood best by the following comparisons. 


Ferrer. Jo Jf eje dittribziion oj 
European Erili'h Svljtcis. 

0—15 .. 14 

1C— 49 . . SO 

50 — and 

over . . 0 


275. In Imperial 


A;c dit'nbuiim 

of Argliy- 

Ir.iiau. 


0—14 

54 

10—49 

5S 

50 and 


over 

S 


Percentage borne by the numbers in certain age-groups, Panch Mahals 1921 to the same age 

groups in the same District, 1911. 


ion 


1021 


At-vgruap. 


n_ti> 

10 - sr. 

1 •— 1 1 


. Males. 

(taken 

; Fern nips. j 

as 100) j 

Males. 

( 

! Female's. 

1 

i 

100 1 

100 j 

120 

| | 

100 1 

100 

154 

i 100 

100 i 

100 1 

101 

| {>-• 

IOO j 

KM | 

125 

i 120 


population lias risen by 16 per cent. But owing to the passing into the 

—4 fl\ rtv/Di /if i 1m Li * . ... . t * * , i ® . 


The whole 

r.nul! ( 1 .> •} ft) group of the avo five-year groups disturbed bv the 1899 famine that 
croup r. mams almou stationary, while the groups above and below it rise stceplv. 
II ti.yre.wr find- t.;e constant liarping on the famine disturbance of the age <fi«- 
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27S. For exactly the same reasons the ratio of married females aged 15 — 40 to 
total females falls everywhere. In the British Districts generally the fall is from 
35 per cent, to 33 percent. Except in a few districts, as Batnagiri (where it 
rises from 32 to 33), and Knnara (where it remains constant at 31) — both districts 
free from famine in the past — the fall is general in the Presidency proper and extends 
to Thar and Parkar in Sind (a district affected in 1901). In other Sind districts 
the ratios arc more or less constant. 

Section 14.— Age Distribution by Castes. 

270. Subsidiary Table No. 01. at the end of this Section, is compiled from 
Imperial Table XIV. But the Castes arc re-arranged in such a way as to bring 
together those which are more or less of the same social level and have more or less 
the same types of occupations. 

250. A certain amount of danger is involved by the method of preparing 
Imperial Table XIV. It will be seen that instead of sorting the slips for the select- 
ed Castes in the all offices, ?. c., for all regions, only certain districts are selected. 
Consequently, where the districts selected do not contain a normal sample of the 
Caste, the age distribution figures are liable to be disturbed. This has happened 
this time in the case of Bhatia. The peculiar character of the age distribution is 
due to the omission of Cut eh from the regions selected. It is evident that the 
Bhatias enumerated in Cutch must contain a high proportion of children up to 15. 
The Bhatias in the selected districts being largely immigrants, and having left 
their families in their homes in the Cutch State, show an excess in group 15 — 40 
and marked deficiency in the lower and higher groups. 

251. The same lias happened, though not so clearly marked, in the case of 
Brahman-Audiceh and Ynni-Osval (Jain). These castes are strong in Kathiawar or 
Cutch, and it is clear that t he abnormal age distribution is due to an excess of wage- 
earning ages in the Districts selected, and not to caste pecularities. It has been the 
custom not to have any work for this Table done in State or Agency Offices. But 
this practice evidently requires modification if correct figures are required for Castes 
vki eh arc stronger outside than inside British Territory. 

282. It is unfortunately not possible to put one’s finger with certainty on any 
other cases of this disturbance of the figures owing to migration. But the abnormal 
distribution of Madig is possibly also due to influx of wage-earners from Hyderabad 
and Mysore. 

2S3. Excluding the above cases it is evident from the Table that Castes higher 
in the social scale tend to show high proportions in the lower age periods and vice 
versa. This is already a well-known fact, has been commented on in this Chapter 
before, and discussed in previous Reports. 


KCI 10 — 25 
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Subsidiary Table No. 61. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 



I>i>triri«. 

Mates, number per mlllo aged — 

i 

1 

Females 

number per mlllc aged — 

Cast*. 

R 

B 

12*15 

15-40 

40 and 
j over. 

0-5 

5-12 

m 

15-40 

40 and 
over. 

t 

- 

3 

4 

5 

0 

B 


9 

10 

11 

12 , 

I* — Hindu and Animis- 
tic. 





■ 







A. — PROFESSION- 
AL CLASSES 

AND TRADERS. 





1 

| 

i 






Bmhman-Audlcch 

All Gujarat District* 

SO 

140 

08 


217 

103 

100 

51 

411 

- 27" 

Brahman-D c fill* 
aath 

Deccan DIscricts (except 
West Khandc^hl, Ihd- 
gaum, Bifapur, Dharwar. 

112 

100 

70 

407 

239 

120 

180 

58 

389 

211 

Bnhman-C h I t- 
pavan or Ron- 
kanaath. 

Poona, Satara. ICoInba, 
Itatnagirl. 

121 

101 

87 

308 

230 

125 

101 

59 

379 

213 

Brohman-G and 
Saras wat. 

Uclgautn. Uatnainrl, Ka- 
nara. 

123 

188 

80 

359 

243 

127 

177 

05 

389 

212 

Bhatla 

Bombay City. Karachi, 
Sukkur. 

10S 

no 

47 

531 

I9S 

i 

113 

140 

72 

34 3 

323 

Lohana (Including 
Amlll. 

All Sind Districts 

no 

180 

78 

414 

188 

129 

195 

03 

no 

191 

Vanl-ShrlmMl .. 

Ahmedabad, Kaira. 

Broach, Pan eh Mahals, 

103 

104 

70 

415 

2 13 

113 

177 

72 

393 

210 

«.-~A R T ISAS 
CLASSES. 












T>arjl. Shlrapl . . 

East Khandefih, Poona, 
Satara, Dharwar. 

124 

ISO 

77 

100 

210 

133 

190 

61 

400 

210 

Dhobi, Patlt, 

Acaaa.Madlval. 

East Khandeah, Toona, 
Satara, Kftnara. 

121 

202 

79 

385 

213 

129 

205 

03 

387 

210 

Itajam, Nliavl, 
Nndlg. 

foann, Knlra, Ratnagltl 

123 

203 

78 

370 

OO.J 

124 

100 

59 

391 

236 

Koshtl 

Xaslk, Poona, Satara, 
Sholapur. 

m 

180 

81 

370 

241 

137 

192 

02 

086 

223 

Salt 

Ahraednagar, Satara 

Poona. 

no 

183 

78 

403 

220 

127 

181 

52 

419 

221 

Kitmbhar 

Satara, Itatnasrl 

130 

225 

09 

331 

230 

131 

P;;g 

53 

309 

212 

Sonar. Sonl and 
Dalvadnya 
Ilrahman. 

Ahmedabad, Surat, East 
Khandesh, Ratnagltl. 

120 

106 

82 

380 

218 

127 

188 

50 

403 

223 

Sntar 

roona, Ratnaglrl 

132 

228 

70 

314 

220 

130 

210 

54 

386 

220 

Tell 

East Khandesh, Ilatna- 
Klrl. 

icn 

210 

77 

300 

218 

133 

192 

01 

382 

232 

Ohanchl 

Ahmedabad, Surat 

12 1 

192 

77 

421 

180 

140 

184 

64 


208 

c .— orrs Ain 

i.Ati numxn 
AMD CULTIVAT- 
ING CLASSES. 





f' 







Itatar, Berad . . 

lPdgau.it, Dharwar 

133 

197 

77 

395 

193 

141 

209 

01 

380 

200 

Bharvad 

Ahmedabad, Kaira 

134 

237 

72 

373 

1st 

143 

212 

71 

365 

179 

Dhangar 

Poona, Satara 

122 

210 

70 

304 

231 

127 

207 

59 

370 

231 

Knrub 

injipur 

122 

201 

82 

383 

212 

137 

200 

03 

355 

239 

Hahari 

Ahmedabad, Kaira 

122 

2*>2 

71 

378 

201 

12D 

217 

73 

380 

193 

VaiMar 

lUJapur, Dharwar 

142 

227 

80 

355 

190 

151 

229 

CO 

375 

J82 

Ajrrl 

Thana, Kotaba 

137 

221 

ct 

381 

101 

144 

201 

49 

307 

209 

KunM 

Satara, P.ntnacirl 

142 

232 

C7 

320 

239 

129 

191 

50 

391 

219 

Mall 

Poona 

127 

214 

70 

201 

*»o» 

■— **<A 

142 

200 

50 

389 

210 

Maratha 

Satara, ltatnaglrl 

122 

210 

72 

311 

219 

120 

191 

51 

378 

257 

sect A n I A 

caste or 

mixed OCCU- 
PATIONS. 

! 
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SI 
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00 
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72 

f 

f 

f 
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03 
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in 
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71 
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200 
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59 
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CD 

^ 1 

0 ,» 
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£05 

57 
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£02 
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Tba-ua 

12C 

23=1 

tz 

2*0 ! 
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£10 

51 

437 

J 17 


4 imt 

’} 

lO-i 

235 

70 

-» • r- 

2.2 

137 

200 

70 

385 

208 
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V|*-5 

- ti‘ at 

St,.,. ;i 

*1 

116 

m 

2JI 

231 

70 

Ci 

Z'‘) \ 

1 
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£30 

00 

0? 
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Sec. 14. — Age Distribution by Castes. 


Hales, number per milfe aged — • 


Females, number per mine aged — 


Ctste. 

District*. 

0-5 

B 

12-15 

15-40 

40 and 
over 
r~'Z 

0-5 

5-22 

12-15 

15-40 

40 and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 i 

1 

5 

6 j 

7 i 


m 

10 

21 

12 

C. — Hindu and Animis- 
tic — conlinxtd. 












F. — DEPRESSED 
CLASSES. 












Dhed 

Gnjarnt Districts 

136 

219 

72 

379 

194 

143 

202 

57 

OS 5 

213 

Mabar 

Central Division 

136 

239 

66 

GaS 

211 

140 

213 

50 

351 

211* 

Hr Ilya 

Karaatak Districts 

137 

21S 

6S 

372 

205 

140 

215 

49 

379 

217 

Hang 

Deccan District? 

134 

233 

62 

349 

°22 

150 

219 

50 

373 

203 

Jlstli? 

Karnatak Districts 

104 

216 

76 

. 401 

203 

ISO 

210 

52 

395 

218 

Rhangi 

Gujarat Districts 

134 

243 

69 

373 

176 

161 

219 

60 

3S2 

178 

Chambhar 

Deccan Districts 

13S 

219 

74 

3!7 


143 

219 

59 

378 

201 

II.— Jain. 












Vanl-Osval 

Ahmcdnagar, Xa-rik, 

Poona. 

so 

166 

77 

433 

235 

125 

1D2 

59 

4 OS 

216 

Cknturlh 

Belgauro Dharvrar 

120 

1S3 

"4 

391 

232 

134 

203 

57 

n-O 

231 

III. — Mossalman. 












Balach 

Larkana, >~avabskah 

111 

191 

5S 

410 

230 

155 

183 

51 

403 

22S 

Bohra (Shia) 

Gujarat Districts, Bom- 
bay City. 

114 

183 

6S 

409 

226 

129 

201 

76 

427 

167 

Bohra (Sunni) . . 

Surat, Broach 

131 

223 

S4 

347 

215 

132 

201 

69 

372 

226 

Sheikh 

Khandesh East, Baton- 
girl, Bljapur, Dharwar. 

133 

214 

78 

369 

206 

134 

200 

63 

3S9 

214 

Other Mussalman. 


176 

148 

75 

3S5 

216 

170 

159 

54 

370 

233 

IV. — ChrUtlan. 












Indian Christian 

All Gnjarat Districts, 
Thaun, Bombay. Subur- 
ban, Ahmcdnagar, 

Poona, Belganm, 

103 

206 

76 

368 

202 

142 

201 

67 

395 

195 
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Chapter V. — Age 


Subsidiary Table No. 62 . — Cumulative numbers of persons returned al canh individual year 
of age out of 100,000 examined, 1921 — 1 — Males. 


Ace. 


Surat. 

Dharwar. 

Age. 



Surat. 

Dhanyar. 

0 


3,409 

2,957 

60 



96,799 

97,707 

1 


5,110 

4,443 

61 



96,933 

97,716 

2 


7,701 

6,852 

62 

. . 


97,207 

97,839 

3 


10,6S3 

9,317 

63 

. „ 

. . 

97,269 

97,871 

4 


13,614 

12,345 

• 64 

. . 

. . 

97,310 

97,969 

5 


17,545 

15,059 

65 

. , 

„ . 

9S.397 

98,527 

6 


20,214 

18,522 

66 

. . 

, . 

98,424 

9S,569 

7 


23,490 

20,520 

67 

. , 

. . 

98,482 

98,583 

s 


20.S39 

24,335 

6S 

. , 

. . 

98,534 

98,692 

9 


29,031 

26,022 

69 


. . 

98,572 

98,713 

10 


33,104 

30.06S 

70 

. . 

. . 

99,0SQ 

99,357 

11 


34,809 

31,126 

71 

. . 


99,095 

99,364 

12 


38,805 

35,851 

- 72 

. . 

. , 

99,175 

99,406 

13 


40,626 

37,045 

73 

. . 

. . 

99,192 

99,416 

14 


42,102 

39,541 

74 

. . 

. , 

99,205 

99,430 

15 


44,93S 

41,106 

75 

. . 

. . 

99,573 

99,618 

16 

-• 

46,104 

43,602 

76 

. . 

. . 

99.5S5 

99,627 

17 

. .< 

47,287 

44,077 

77 


. , 

99,601 

99,635 . 

IS 


4S,S44 

46,791 

78 


. . 

99,625 

99,660 

19 

• * 

49,473 

47.2S5 

79 

. . 

. . 

99,637 

99,664 ' 

20 


52,133 

51,517 

80 

. . 

, , 

99,834 

99,877 

21 


52,SS4 

51,943 

81 



99,845 

99,878 

22 


54, $47 

53,966 

S2 



99,858 

99js85 

23 


55,599 

54,672 

S3 

. . * 


99,S62 

99,887 

24- 


56,235 

56,262 

S4 

. . 


99,866 

99.S9I 

25 


60,294 

60,811 

85 

. . 

. . 

99,923 

99,922 

26 

• • 

60,860 

C2.1S9 

S6 


_ 

99,923 

99,930 

27 

• • 

62,133 

62,620 

87 


m , 

99.926 

99,932 

28 


63.475 

6o,15S 

8S 


. , 

99,926 

99*940 

29 

• • 

63, SI 2 

65,378 

89 

. . 


99,926 

99,940 

30 


67.6S1 

71,019 

90 

. . 

r M 

99,959 

99,070 

31 


68,087 

71,141 

91 


, , 

99,961 

99,977 

32 


’ 70,109 

72,927 

92 

. . 


99,965 

99*9S1 

33 


70,506 

73,240 

93 

. . 


99,966 

99^981 

34 


70,829 

73,SS8 

94 

. . 


99,967 

99.9S2 

35 


75,377 

77,647 

95 

. . 

r r, 

99,984 

99*994 

36 


75.S57 

78,766 

96 

. . •* 

. _ 

99.9S4 

99,993 

37 


76,662 

78,946 

97 

, , 


99,986 

99,990 

3S 


77,414 

SO, 192 

98 

. . 


99.9S7 

99,997 

39 


77,697 

80,335 

99 

. . 

. . 

99,990 

99,998 

40 


Sl,207 

84,579 

100 

. . 


99.99S 

99,999 

41 . . 


S1.491 

84,646 

101 

. . 


99,999 

99,999 

42 


82,779 

85,182 

102 

. . 


99,999 

99*999 

43 


82,996 

85,300 

103 

. . 


99,999 

99^999 

99,999 

100,000 

44 

•• 

S3, 191 

85,591 

104 

. . 


99,999 

45 

46 


86,531 

86,733 

87,852 

8S.158 

105 

•• 

•• 

100,000 

47 


87,179 

SS,225 




' 

• - . . 

48 


87,752 

88,995 




’ 

.... 

49 

• * 

87,977 

89,057 





.... 

50 

• * 

90,947 

92,680 




* * 

.... 

51 


91,221 

92,610 





.... 

52 


92,018 

92,979 





.... 

53 , . 


92,205 

93,083 




■ 

.... 

54 

55 

-- 

92,334 

94,158 

93,317 

94,538 

.... 

-• 

-• 

.... 

— 

66 


94,332 

94,868 

- _ ~~ 





57 


94,543 

" 94,920 





.... 

58 


94,777 

95,298 





.... 

59 


94,878 

95,329 


-• 

-J 

.... 
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Chapter YL — Sex. 


CHAPTER VI. — SEX. 

Section l. — T he basis of the figures. 

2S4. It. is hardly necessary to discuss this point,, since alone of all tlie headings 
of the schedule sex admits no possibility of doubt. Ror is any difficulty experienced 
in the Abstraction stage. Sex. when omitted, can be identified from the name ; 
and, altho ugh name is the one Census head the filling up of which is optional, it is 
as a matter of fact the only one which is practically always filled. 

Section 2. — Deficiency of Females in India a genuine fact. 

285. The main interest of the. sex figures centres round the question — why are 
there always more females than males in Western Europe and more males than 
females in India ? 


The following figures illustrate the point : — 

Proportion of females to 1,000 males. 

- 

Country. 

Year. 

1911. j 1921. 

1 

j 

Great Britain . . . . . . i 

1,066 

1,093 

All India .. .. ..] 

i 951 

I 951 

Bombay Presidency . . . . . J 

T 933 

! 919 


India is not however the exceptional country. It is Western Europe that is 
exceptional, as was pointed out in the India Census Report, 1911, p. 209, where 
the sex-proportions were given for several East European countries, and fox the 
IT. S. A., Canada and New Zealand. 

286. The idea (strongly advocated by German critics) that omissions of 
females is the main canse of the deficiency of that sex in India was fully trounced 
by Sir Edward Gait, on pp. 210, 11 of the India Census Report, 1911. It would be 
supportable only if it could be shown that among Mahoinedans the deficiencj- is 
greater than among Hindus, since the tendency to conceal females would be stronger 
in the case of the former. In this Presidency, as a ichole, the deficiency among 
Mahomedans is much the more strongly marked. But this, as pointed out bv Sir 
Edward Gait, is entirely a question of territorial distribution, tbe Mahomedans being 
in marked excess in Sind, where the deficiency of females is the greatest. The 
following figures for 1911 and 1921, by Natural divisions, are given for ready 
reference : — 

Female $ per 1.000 males among Hindus and Mahomedans by Natural divisions 

1911 and 1921. 


Region. 

' 

1911. | 1921. 

Hindus. 

Mahoinedans. 

Hindus. 

Mahoinedans 

Whole Presidency .. 

Gnjnrat 

Kontan 

Deccan 

Sind . . -- V. 

953 

924 

1.038 

9S9 

S04 

800 

941 

1.111 

929 

S10 

933 

933 

1,063 

917 

792 

S12 

912 
• 1.144 

913 
7S5 


A glance at these figures will show at once that the matter is territorial rather than 
due to religion. In the Konkan. of course, the Musalman population is small only 
1GS thousand. But in Gujarat it amounts to 317 thousand, a figure quite ' large 
enough for differences of social custom to reveal themselves in the figures, were thev 
a genuine factor. J 
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Seo. 3. — Inequality op the Sexes primarily a Racial character. 

257. Sir Edward Gait, also pointed out that in the North-Western Regions 
•of India the deficiency of females was a well-known social fact, resulting in actual 
traffic in brides. And this is true of Sind and also of Gujarat in this Presidency. 
In the latter region it is characteristic of certain castes, and especially the higher 
Ivanbi groups. Magistrates in Gujarat arc constantly called upon to try cases 
•of cheating where a girl has been brought and sold as a bride to a Kanbi (more com- 
monly a Leva Kanbi) but afterwards discovered to be of Koli caste. The 

cause of this is amply illustrated by the figures 
VcmMcs per l.ooo mMos in certain Ktmt.i j n margin. If the Leva Kanbis concealed 
1 tlieir females and the Census figures were incorrect, 

Leva Kanbi • ■ there would be no reason for this constant traffic 

Ktul.’vvn Knnin .. u06 . TT . , 

in Ivoli girls. 

Section 3. — Inequality op the Sexes primarily a Racial character. 

/. — Statement of the Theorem. 

258. So far as permanent conditions are concerned I am strongly in accordance 
with those writers who believe that the main permanent factor in producing and 
maintaining inequality of the sexes is the Racial factor, though this is liable to 
permanent modification by (1) geographical or climatic conditions, and (2) Social 
customs, and to temporary modification by causes which will be mentioned 
later. 

2SD. By the “ Racial factor " I mean that the proportions of the two sexes is 
probably a “ character of the line. The Indian endogamous Caste with its exogamous 
divisions is a perfect method of proserving what is called in Genetics the “ pure line 
The endogamy prevents external hybridisation, while the exogamy prevents the 
possibility of a fresh pure line arising within the old one by the isolation of any 
character not common to the whole line. With the preservation of the pure line 
the perpotuation of all characters common to it necessarily follows. And there is 
no reason why sex-ratio should not be a transmissible character. An excess of either 
sex may in this view be caused cither by (1) the birth of more of that sex than of 
the otlior, or (2) the possession by the children of that sex of some character which 
tends to their preservation, probably greater resistance to certain diseases. We 
have no figures of births by castes : but it is doubtful whether there are likely 
to be any in which more female children are bom than male. But we are only 
concerned with comparison of caste with caste. And as between any two castes a 
higher female index in tlio one can be brought about either by (1) the birth of 
proportionately more females than in the other, the resistance to diseases and 
adverse conditions being equal, or (2) by a greater resistance on the part of females 
in the one, the proportions at birth being equal. It is immaterial to the argument 
which of these causes is predominant in any particular case. 

290. In the matter of geographical situation and climate, it would seem prob- 
able that a low damp climate is more favourable to females and dry uplands 
to males. 

291. In regard to social practices it is possible that any long continued female 
infanticide, even though discontinued for many generations, may have reacted 
adversely to females, either by reducing the proportion of females bom, or by 
rendering children of that sex specially delicate.* 

292. There are also three factors of a temporary character tending to unequal 
sex ratios, namely, migration, famine, and incidence of diseases with a definite sex- 
selection. 

293. In order to make the matter quite clear it will be well to state the causes 
of sex inequality once again in a tabular form. 



.-1. Permanent. 

B. Temporary. 

Of primary importance 

Racial character 

Migration. 

■Of secondary importance 

Climate 

Famine. 

• Of tertiary importance 

Social customs 

Diseases with sex-selection. 


* This of course is a flagrant violation of the doctrine of the non-transmissiblity of acquired characters. Bat 
that doctrine seems to have been placed on too high a pedestal. And there are signs that it will ultimately req uire 
modificaton — which indeed scorns always to be the case, when any one law is claimed to be of universal ap plication 
.in the field of genetics. 
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This section of the Chapter deals with the permanent causes only, and is an attempt 
to prove that Racial Character is the dominant cause. The temporary factors have 
to be considered later when discussing the changes in the sex-ratio for various 
regions from Census to Census. 

II. — General Proof. 

294. In order to prove that the sex-ratios are primarily a matter of race it .is 
necessary to show that in particular castes, when taken over a wide enough area, the 
female index remains more or less constant from Census to Census. The castes in 
the sub-joined Table Were selected as being castes which Tire possessed of a nomen- 
clature more or less fixed, have no occupational synonym, and are likely to be fairly 
pure in race, i.e., either pure absolutely _ ah orv/inc, or, if containing admixtures, 
then pure since the time wJien tire particular admixture was crystal! zed into an 
endogamous caste. The figures are obtained from the general Caste Tables of each 
Census, and not from the Selected Caste Tables — IX, XIY, etc., since there is a 
danger, in using those Tables, of neglecting migration factors. 


Subsidiary Table No. 64. — Females per 100 males in certain Castes, 1801—1021. 


Caste. j 

Regions where found. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

| 

K. Normal ratio above 101. 




' 


Bhandari . . , 

Konkin Coast 

102 

103 

! 102 

103 

Mang and Madig ..! 

Deccan and Kamatak platoau 

102 

102 

| 103 

101 

B. Normal ratio 101-100 . 


j 




Berad 

Kamatak plateau 

102 

100 

100 

102 

Mahar, Holiya and Ohed . . 

Whole Presidency 

99 

101 

101 

101 

Nailtada 

Forest country in South-East 






Gujarat 

) 

100 

| 101 

102 

100 

Dhodia 

Forest country in South-East] 

ioi ! 

100 

100 1 

1 99 


Gujarat. 




| 

Katkari 

Ghat forests east of Bombay . . 1 

! 

99 1 

* 103 

! 

101 

1 96 

C. Normal ratio 99-98. 

1 





Dhangar 

i Deccan plateau 

101 

98 

100 

98 

'Agri 

North and Central Konkan Coast . . 

99 

95 

98 

101 

Chodhra 

Forest country in South-East 

99 

1 100 

98 

91 


Gujarat. 



, 


Varii 

Ghat forests and Konkan forests. 

97 

98 

98 

98 


Thana. 





D. Normal ratio 97-96. 






Kurub 

Kamatak plateau 

99 

97 

97 

: 

95 

■ Dubla ar.d Tala via 

Surat and Broach 

97 

97 

96 

97 

Maratha 

Whole Konkan and Deccan 

90 

98 

96 

94 


■ 

E. Normal ratio 95-9i. 

Bhoi 

Brahman- Audicch 

Kayasth Prabhu 
Brahman-Chitpavan - 
Vanjari 

Whole Presidency 

North Gujarat and Kathiawar 
Bombay 

Konkan and Deccan 

Khandesli and North Deccan 

95 

94 

96 

94 

92 

98 

94 

96 

95 

95 

94 

93 

95 

93 

93 

95 

95 

90 

92 

99 

F. Normal ratio 93-92. 

Latnani 

Brahman -Deshasfch 

Kathi 

West Kamatak 

Deecan, Konkan, Kamatak 
Kathiawar 

" 

92 

94 

94 

94 

92 

94 

89 

93 

93 

95 

90 

90 

G. Normal ratio 91-90-89. 

Bharwad 

Btahmin-Havik 

Charan 

Rabari 

Waghri 

Gujarat 

Kanara — above ghats * \ 

Kathiawar, Cutch, Pancli Mahals . " 
North Gujarat, Kathiawar j ' 

North Gujarat, Kathiawar . ’ 

91 
■ 92 

93 

92 

91 

87 

89 

90 

92 

92 

88 

92 

91 • 
89 
■- 87 

92 

91 

88 

90 

86 
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Caste. 

Regions wlioro found. 


1S01 

1901 

1911 

1921 

H. Xormnt ratio 
SS-S7-$r,-S5. 

llrahman-Nagar 

North Gujarat, Kathiawar 

1 

87 

87 

92 

8G 

T.ohann (Sind) 

Sind 

•• 

SG 

8S 

S7 

85 

lv. X or mat ratio behtr 55. | 

Mihrknhr or Muliana 

Sind 

1 

"l 

SG | 

88 

1 

82 

7G 

L. Uncertain. 

Ilnlepaik 

1 

Kanara 

. . 

00 

94 

95 

93 

Corrvspnndng ratios in whole Population of Presidency 

1 

1 

94 

94 

j 

j 

i 

93 

92 


*295. I feci that a perusal of this Table will satisfy the reader that when we 
set out the castes examined in order based upon their sex-ratios they do not fall 
exactly into territorial groups, still less into climatic groups. Tims we start off 
with a pair of castes clearly characterised by a high female index* one confined 
exclusively to the Konkan coast, and t-lic other to the plateau. And the same mixture 
of climate and geographical distribution will be found all through. It is true that 
on the whole there is a tendency for the northern castes to come low in the Table, 
and the southern ones higher. But certain indications exist that the . cause of this 
is racial, and not truly geographical at all, in othor words that the population of 
the North has a low female index not because it is of the North, but because it is 
composed of racial elements characterised b 3 r that peculiarity. The two castes 
Lamani and Vanjari are particularly noticeable. These are believed to be of com- 
mon racial origin, hailing within historical times from Rajputana, and probably 
neither Aryan nor Dra vidian, but descended from some one or other of the Central 
Asian invaders of post- Aryan times. They have split into two bands, so far as this 
Presidency is concerned, one settled in the North Deccan and Kliandesh, and the 
other in the West Kamatak — the edge of the Mall ad forest country. These two 
regions are far removed from one another and climatically different. Yet the two 
castes come close together in the Table, and are only prevented from coming into 
the samo group by the sudden and probably temporary rise in the Vanjari female 
index at this Census. Interesting also is the fairly wide interval separating the 
extremes of the jungle tribes, the Naikadas with a clearly marked index of 100*5 
and the Varlis with an index of 9S. And it is noticeable that of these two tribes the 
Naikadas are the more Northern. Interesting again are the positions of the Brah- 
man castes examined. The Haviks in particular with their low index are referred 
to elsewhere. The Nagars, who come the lowest in the Table, have been clearly 
traced to a Scytlfian origin by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in a paper published some 
years ago in the Indian Antiquary. 

290. I wish particularly to emphasise that the Castes entered in the Table were 
chosen before their sex ratios were examined. It is not a case of taking a large num- 
ber of castes', working out their ratios, and then selecting those which serve to prove 
the theorem. Quite the reverse is the case. Those chosen have been left in the 
Table, even where (as in the case of Ivatkari) the females index is highly inconstant, 
and where (as in the case of Halepaik) no normal index can be postulated from the 
figures. 

297. If the theory that racial character is the main determinant, but that 
it is liable to modification by climatic conditions is correct, we should expect to 
find the two following phenomena — (1) that a single caste when spread 
over a large area vjill show some modification according to its geographical position : 
and (2) that within any one defined area there will be wide variations in the female 
indices of different castes. 


* I use the term “ female index ” as a convenient name for the number of female* to any given number of 
malee, usually either 100 or 1,000. 
docs 10 — 27 
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111. — Subsidiary influence of Locality ( climate ) in modifying the Racial Factor. 

29S. To test tlie former of these postulates I chose the caste Mahar. 
Holiya and Dhed ”. These are taken together by the Ethnographic Survey. . It 
cannot be said for certain that this great caste is of a homogeneous racial origin 
throughout. If this could be definitely stated the whole theory could be firmly 
established. But unfortunately we know little of caste origins. And since a mixture 
is almost certain, it follows from considerations of Jiistory and geography that 
the. caste in question will contain more “ Scythian element in the north and more 
Dravidian in the South. The figures are as follows : — 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 65. — Ratio of females to males in Caste, “Mahar, Holiya and 

Dhcd”, by Districts. 






Number of females per 100 male?. 





1001. j 

1 

1011. 

1021. 

Bombay City 




1 

-1 1 

or. 

74 

Ahmedabad 




on 

04 


Broach 




00 

00 

OS 

Kaira 



.. I 

07 

101 

102 

Pancli Mabals 



•• 1 

00 

or, 

on 

Snrat. 




120 

120 

122 

Kathiawar 




100 

00 

101 

Mnlii Knntlia 




05 

01 

OS 

Palanpur 




07 

07 

03 

Rova Kantha 




07 

101 

07 

Alimednagar 




100 

105 

103 

East Khandesh 





r ioi 

107 

West Khandesh 





\ 101 

10) 

Xasik 




101 

103 

10-1 

Poona 



.. 

100 

100 

10S 

Satara 



** 

101 

101 

100 

Sholspur 




103 

101 

100 

Kolhapur 



. 

101 

100 

OS 

S. M. C. States 




105 

101 

10S 

Belgaum 




10S 

105 

105 

Bijapur 




111 

10G 

107 

Dharwar 




101 

102 

10G 

Kanara 




SG 

S4 

82 

Kolaba 




102 

101 

107 

Ratnagiri 




10S 

111 

113 

Tliana (with Bombay Suburban) 



07 

05 

01 

Thar & Parkar 

•• 

.. 


SO 

85 

S3 


I 


299. The abnormal figures of Bombay and Surat are due to migration, 
immigration of males in the one and emigration of males in the other. The cause of 
the peculiarly low index in Kanara is uncertain. The caste is not there important. 
But it exists mainly in the above-gliat tract, where, as we know, the female index 
is very low (see the map and discussion later). The most important point brought 
out is that while the female index for this caste follows the general trend of the Dis- 
trict indices, being high in regions where the general index is Iiigh and low in regions 
where the general index is low, it. does not fall or rise to the full extent of the District 
index. Thus the caste index in the Gujarat districts is always above the district 
index, while in Ratnagiri it is below it. This can easily be seen by comparing the 
figures in the above Table with those in Subsidiary Table 73. We can therefore 
deduce that the geograjdncal and climatic factors modify but do not eliminate the racial 
factor. 


300. An attempt was also made to find castes not widely spread but occurring 
in two or more defined and separate localities. This was not possible. But the 
following cases are interesting : — 


j 

i 

‘ I 

Pemalo Index. 

Caste. 

Region. ' 

i 

' ' I 





1901 

1911 

1021 

Gavli 

Kolhapur # # _ _ ! 

104 

101 

112 

: 

Kolaba # # I 

109 

115 

115 


Ratnagiri 

"I 

i 

115 

117 

1 

118 

Garav or 

Hugar 

Satara 

Kolhapur 

97 

9S 

90 

102 

95 

104 


Ratnagiri 

111 

115 

115 



Seo. 3. — Inequality of the Sexes primarily a Racial character. 107 

Migration alone does not seem to be sufficient to explain the divergence between the 
sex-ratios in one and the same caste in the regions indicated. Adding in the emigrants 
to Bombay we get. for caste Gavli the following female indices : — 

Kolaba .. (1911) 105 — (1921) 108 

Ratnagiri .. (1911) 109 — (1921) 109 

There seems therefore to be some factor in the Konlcan which favours females more 
than on the plateau and some factor in Ratnagiri which favours females more than 
in Kolaba. It is impossible to say that it is not entirely racial.- But if so it involves 
the assumption that one and the same modern caste contains absolutely different 
racial admixtures in different localities. A certain degree of difference may be 
assumed to be usually a fact, as suggested above in the case of Mahar, Holiya and 
Dbed. But the differences in the above cases are excessive. 

301 . The following comparative indices for Bhandciri again bear out the above : — 


Female Index. 


Region. 



1901 

1911 

1021 

Kanara 

94 

97 

104 

Kolaba 

91 

85 

98 

Ratnagiri 

117 

122 

124 

Janjiro 

105 

103 

108 

Sarnntrndi 

105 

113 

121 


Adding the Bombay City emigrants to the Kolaba and Ratnagiri figures we get — 


Kolaba .. (1911) SI — (1921) 90 

Ratnagiri .. (1911) 101 — (1921) 105 

On the whole the most probable explanation is that in the case of any one caste 
as also of the whole population there are factors in the climates of different regions 
which favour one sex more than the other, and therefore modify the main racial 
character of the sex-ratios. 


1Y. — Racial Factor dominant over Climatic Factor. 

302. For the study of the second point I took the Kanara District, and found 
the female index for those castes wliich are definitely distinctive of the district. 
The sex-ratio for castes studied in tliis way in a small area was found to be much 
more variable that the same when studied for castes in the Presidency as a whole. 
(Subsidiary Table No. G4.) And this is of course natural and inevitable. 
Nevertheless, even through the variable figures given below it is possible to deter- 
mine which castes have a normally low and wjuch a high Index. 

Subsidiary Total No. 60.— Number of females per 100 males in certain castes typical 

of the Kanara District, 1901-1921 . 


Caste. 


Female Index. 


1SI01 | 1911 


’ Regions in which caste 
! chiefly found. 

1921 

i 


A . — Castes with an Index apparently normally clear above 100 . 


Bandi 

109 

220 

102 

Gam Vnkkal 

10S 

115 

105 

Mukri 

104 

107 

111 





Kharva. Kharvi 

10S 

110 

109 

Harkanta 

110 

102 

100 


Mainly below Ghats. 

Mainly in Honavar & Kumta. 

About half in Honavar, some i n 
Kumta, and the rest scattered. 
Almost entirely on the coast. 

Amost entirely below Qhats. 


B . — Castes with an Index somewhere round about 100. 


Komarpaik 
Ambi or Am big 
Bbnndari 

Gaud Sarasvat Brahman 
Padti 



109 t 10b 

95 


87 ] 103 

103 


94 ! 97 

104 


101 ! 97 

104 


95 j 93 ' 

10S 


Mainly in Ankola & Karwar. 
Honavar, Karwar, Kumta. 
Mainly in Karwar & Kumta. 
Mainly below Ghats. 

Ankola and Karwar. 


C . — Castes with an Index apparently always clear beloxo 100. 


Havik Brahman 

| 89 

i 

92 

92 

Sirsi, Siddhapur, YcUapur, Honavar 
& Kumta. 

Halepaik 

..! 98 

i 

95 

94 

Honavar, Bhatkal, Siddhapur, 

Sirsi, Kumta Ankola. 

Halvakki Vakkal 

1 7 

93 

95 

9 

Komti or Vaishva 

S3 

85 

90 

7 

Gabit 

S7 

95 

95 

Kumta, Ankola. 

Xador 

- 77 

i 

SS 

93 

7 
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303. The last column is filled up after a perusal of the Talukwar Caste figures 
in the 1901 Volume of Provincial Tables. Halvaldd Vakkal was not tabulated - at all 
at that Census. Komti or Vaishya was tabulated only by the district. Owing to 
some undetected mistake in those tables the Talukwar figures for Nador do not sum 
up to the District Total. For the rest it will be seen that geographical position is 
not the main determinant. We can, for instance, compare Gamvakkal (109), 
Padti (99) and Gabit (92), all of which are essentially coastal castes. 

304. The following castes peculiar to Kathiawar also appear to prove the 
point : — 


Bava 

Katlii 

Khavas 

Sagar 

Me 

Sathvara 


Female Index. 


Caste. 


t 

1 

) 

I 


1901 

1911 | 

1921 

81 

79 • 

84 

93 

92 ‘ 

90 

103 

103 

99 

94 . 

92 

92 

94 

95 

99 

9S 

97 

95 





Khavas is evidently a caste in which the female index is always high, Bava a caste 
in wluch it is alwa 5 r s low. The others fall into their places, and exhibit varying 
types. If the climatic factor were of dominant, importance we should not get such 
wide variations within an area of the size of Kathiawar. Nor do we get any different 
result by analysing down to smaller territorial units. The Mes are almost confined 
to the tSorath Prant. But the female index for the other five castes by 'Prants is as 
follows : — 


Female index by Castes, 1921. 


rrant. 

Bava. 

ICathi. j 

Khavas. 

j Sagar. | 

Sathvara. 

.Ilmlavnd 




1 04 

S3 

mm 

I 

99 

Ooliilvad 




S3 

9! 


101 

84 

Tlnlar 




90 

S3 


94 

93 

Sorath 

•• 

•* 

• . | 

8-i 

92 j 

■9 

S8 1 

97 


Territorial variations occur, but they are not constant for all the Castes. The Prant 
which shows the highest index for Bava shows the lowest for Kathi. The Prant 
which show's the lowest index for Bava shows the highest" for Sathvara. And the 
Prant which shows the highest index for Sathvara shows the lowest for Bava and 
Kathi. ' ’ 


Section 4. — Decrease of Females at this Census. 

305. At the present Census the divergence between Great Britain and India 
is much accentuated. The cause of the increased ratio of females in the former coun- 
try must be partly, if not wholly, due to the loss of. male lives in the Great War. The 
cause of the diminished ratio of females in Bombay Presidency will be discussed in 
detail. 


30G. The proportion of females with us rose from 1872 to 1901, and has since 
then been falling. _ The changes in the Presidency as a whole, as well as in its various 
component parts is shown in the following Table and Diagram* where (instead of 
the number of females per 1,000 males) the sex-composition of every 1,000 of the 
population is given. 


*Tb- digram is not very satisfactory, because of the difficulty of drawing on stone in their correct places line 
to «.n fin* a scrvlc. For induce the difference between the ratios in States and Agencies 101 1 and Kvn : 
i'!»ar enough in th^Table. But aeliange from 50S. 0—192.0 to 50S.S — 191. 2 involves theddftingoftlmline in tb 
tl agra-n by V./»v.h part of an inch. General tendencies only are therefore brought out by the diacram Fo 
tin*? difference* the Tabtn must be consulted. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 67. — Changes in Sex Proportions, 1872 — 1921. in the Bombay Presidency 

and its various component parts. 


Proportion of each sex in every 1,000 of the population. 


Region. 

1872 

1SSI 

3891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

■ 

'Whole Presidency.. 

522*9 

477*1 

515-9 

484.1 

515.8 

4S4.2 

513.9 

486.1 

517.0 

483.0 

521.2 

478.8 

British Districts .. 

523*2 

47G-S 

516. 4 

4S3.6 

517.2 

482.8 

515.9 

484.1 

520.4 

479.6 

525.5 

474.5 

States and Agencies 

522*4 

477*6 

514.6 

4S5.4 

511.2 

4SS.8 

508.5 

491.5 

50S.0 

492.0 

50S.8 

491.2 

Sind 

555‘G 

414*4 

545.5 

454.5 

546.2 

45S.8 

54S.6 

451.4 

551.9 

448.1 

560.3 

439.7 

Gujarat 

523-6 

470*4 

515.0 

485.0 

514.1 

485.9 

511.5. 

488.5 

518 7 

481.3 

522.3 

477.7 

Deccan 

512 -G 

487*4 

50G.S 

493.2 

50S.3 

491.7 

502.6 

497.4 

504.3 

495.7 

507.6 

492.4 

Konkan 

502*7 

497*3 

500.6 

499.4 

497.1 

502.9 

490.9 

503.1 

490.5 

509.5 

490.7 

509.3 ^ 

Kamatak 

511*5 

4SS 2 

500.6 

499.4 

502.7 

497.3 

503.5 

496.6 

506.3 

193.7 

510.1 

489-9 

Bombay City 

620*3 

379*7 

601.1 

30S. 9 

630.5 

369.5 

618.3 

381. 7 

643.5 

355.5 

655 9 

344.1 


307. The general enhancement of the female ratio from 1872 to 1901 may with 
fair certainty he attributed to the famines which were such a constantly recurring 
feature of those three decades. It is a quite well established fact that famine 
difEerentiat.es adversely to males, the other sex showing stronger resisting capacity. 
It would be out of place to give any elaborate demonstration of this fact here, since 
famine has ceased to affect us. There have been since 1901 crop failures equal to or 
treater than those of the great famines of the past. But, as is well known, deaths 
due directly to famine have ceased to occur. (For a demonstration of 'the 
famine factor in affecting the sex ratios reference is invited to the following — p. 89 of 
the Bombay Census Report for 1901, and pp. 220-222 of the India Census Report for- 
1911.) 

308. To turn to the consideration of the decade just past it will be seen from 
the Table that the position of the line between the two sexes in every sample of 1,000 
persons has shifted adversely to females at this Census by the amounts shown in 
Column (6) in the Table below. There is no marked tendency for those regions 
which are apparently always adverse to females to be specially adverse to them in 
the decade just passed, or vice versa. The following figures will show the meaning 
of this remark. 


Region. 

Average depar- 
tuie of the dividing 
line from the 500 
line in every 1,000 
persons at the five 
previous Census 
excess of males 
(+) of (emals ( — ] 

Amount by which 
the dividing line 
has shifted adver- 
sely to females at 
this Census. 

Ratio, f 

0>) 

w. 



0») 

(b) 

(c) 

Presidency 


+ 17 T 

4-2 

•244 

British Districts 


t 18’6 

5-1 

•270 

States and Agencies 


-f 12-9 

0-8 

•062 

Sind 


+ 49-6 

8-4 

•160 

Gujarat 

* * 

+ 16-6 

3-6 

•192 

Deccan 


-r 6-9 

3-3 

-479 

Konkan 


— 3-1 

0-2 

•065 

Karnatak 


+ 5-0 

3-8. 

•769 

Bombay City 

i 

-f 123-3 

12-4 

•101 


309. In other words the decade has been absolutely more unfavourable to 
emales in Sind than in any other of the Natural Divisions. But proportionatelv 
t has .been less unfavourable to females in Sind than in any Divisions except the- 
Konkan, and most unfavourable in the Kamatak and the Deccan. 

c s 10— 2S 
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Section 5.— Vital Statistics as bearing upon the sex composition 

oe the Population. 

I.— Long Term Changes. 

310. Vital Statistics, though admittedly very incomplete, bear out both the 
long term changes in the sex proportions, and also the changes during the decade. 
They are available of course only for British Districts. The Table below was taken 
out to illustrate this point. It util be seen that in decades in which the balance as 
between births and deaths is in favour of males the Census figures show a change in 
favour of males and vice versa. The proportions between these two sets of figures 
are not exact, but it will bo seen that the tendency is for any apparent movement in 
favour of females to be diminished in the actual Census results, and any apparent 
movement in favour of males to be enhanced. This is probably genuine and is due 
to the steady influx of strangers from other parts of India into Bombay and Karachi 
cities, this inflowing stream being mainly composed of males. 


Subsidiary Table No. 68,~Actual excess of males over females al the last three Censuses 
compared with Vital Statistics, British Registration Districts. 



1891 to 1901 

1901 to 1011 

1911 to 1921 

Male Deaths 

Male Births 

3,507,739 

3,338,237 

3,303,504 ' 
3,206,853 

3,690,7G7 

3,479,453 

Difference (Males) . . , . . 

—169,502 

— 96,G51 

—211,314 

.Female Deaths 

Female Births 

3,161,237 

3,091,891 

3.092,826 
j 2,970,G79 

1 

i 

3,532.542 

1 3,21S,540 

' 

^Difference (Females) 

, 

—69,346 

I 

I — 122,147 ' 

• —314,002 

hNet Balance in favour of — 

.Males 

'Females 

100,156 

25,496 

102, G88 

, 

Excess of males over females at each Census 
since 1891: — 

1891 • .. 669,441 

1901 .. 590,635 

1911 .. 803,353 

1921 .. 985,431 % 

- 

■ 


Changes in the excess of males, in favour of — 
Males {i.c., increase in excess of males). . 
Females (i. c., decrease in' excess of 
males). 

78.806 

212,718 

182,078 
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II. — The Post Decade, Whole Presidency. 

311. During tlie decade under review we had both plague and influenza 
selecting adversely to females. In spite of this the number of male deaths exceeded 
the number of female deaths. The figures for individual years show the following 
excess deaths of cither sex — 


Year. 

Excess ol 

Malo 

deaths — 

Female 

.1011 







- 

1012 






19,318 


1013 






17,731 

.... 

1914 






20,472 


ioi r> 






15,731 


1910 






18,505 

.... 

1017 






13,492 

.... 

101S 







29,730 

1010 






33,920 

.... 

1020 






2S.7S0 

.... 







1S7.955 

29,730 





' 


29,730 


Not Mole cxccs« 


•• 

•• 

•• 


15S.225 



The reason why, in spite of plague, the male deaths exceeded in all years except 
one is that the population of males at any given time is greater than of females. 
The 1011 figures were 10,1SS,455 males and 9,39S,928 females. In order to bring 
about an equal number of deaths in each sex the death rate among females would 
have to be in the ratio of 10 'S to 10 '0 males. And this large difference was only 
once passed. In that year (191S) Col. Murphy’s Table V (pp. 44, 45 of the Report of 
the Sanitary Commissioner for 1918) shows excess of total mortality during the 
whole year over the means of the previous five years to have been 532,200 males and 
5S4.2G5 females, a difference adverse to females of 52,005. The effect of this 
influenza selection was to produce the female excess shown above. In the case of 
plague the excess of females was only 2,987 out of a total death roll of 563,897, 
which was not sufficient to produce an excess of female deaths in any given year. 
For Plague deaths by sexes reference is invited to Subsidiary Table No. 11 in 
Chapter I. 

312. In considering the Table now given, and especially the last line of figures, 
it has to be remembered that incompleteness of Vital Statistics will not affect the 
total population by ever}' single omission but only by the extent to which deaths 
are less completely recorded than births or vice versa. If in any decade there are in 
any given area 10,000 births and 11,000 deaths, then, if only 9,000 births and 10,000 
deaths are recorded, the omissions, though seriously vitiating the rates, and 
introducing many misleading results from the Sanitary point of view, do not affect 
the study of the Census figures in this particular way. But if 9,000 births and 
10,500 deaths are recorded, then there is a deficiency of 500 births in excess of the 
deficiency of deaths and the study of the Census figures is affected. Also, when 
• studying the sex composition in comparison with Vital Statistics, even such an 
excess deficiency of births will not affect the ratio of the two sexes to one another 
provided that the deficiency is divided between the two sexes in proportion to the 
actual number of births in each. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 69. — Comparison between Vital Statistics and Population 
changes by sexes for the whole Registration area ( British Districts) 1911 20. 


Births (reported) • • • • - 

MalcH. 

3,470,433 

\ 

Females. 

3,218,510 

Deaths (reported) 

3,000,707 

3,532,542 

• “ ~~ ! 

Net gain (+)or Loss (— ) by difference between births and deaths as reported . , 

—211,311 j 

| —314,002 

- | 

Population, 1911 (actual) •• •• •• " ! 

j 1 

| 10,188,45.3 | 

9,308,028 

•Alter adding or subtracting for Net gain or loss (as above) 

( 1 

j 9,977,141 I 

1 9,081,020 

! 

Population, 1921 (actual) .. -• •• **j 

J 10,135,57.7 j 

9,153,144 1! 

Difference, to be accounted lor by migration or by incomplete registration ol vital; ^ 1 

statistics or by both •• •• • • j -f 101,431 

— 08,218 


111. — The Past Decade, Natural Divisions. 

313. A study of Vital Statistics by Natural Divisions reveals some interest- 
ing points. Tlie ratio of female to male deaths docs not always follow the ratio of 
females to males in the population. The following Table will illustrate the point. 


Subsidiary Table No. 70. — Total deaths by sexes in Natural Divisions (British 
District), and comparison with the sex composition of the population. 



Bombay. 

i 

Gujarat. 

Konkan. 

Deccan. j 

Karxmtal:. , 

j 

Kind. 

Male deaths . . . . j 

219,205 I 

542,402 

492,070 | 

1,358,185 

599, 0S0 

j 198,859 

Female deaths . . 

173,010 

1 519,820 

487,027 ■ 

1,312,902 ! 

583,318 

J 120,315 

1 

Excess {+) or deficiency ( — ) oi 
male against female deaths . 

' +40,105 

+22,042 

+ 5,019 

+ 15,523 

—1,208 

1 

i 

j +72,514 

Number ol females per 1,000 
males in the population, 1911 

530 

928 

1,030 

983 j 

975 

i 

812 

Number of female deaths per 
1,000 male deaths in the de- 
cade 

; 

789 j 

958 ! 

9S9 

1 

969 

! i 

. 1,007 

I 

855 


314. The marked divergences between the sex composition of the people and 
the sex composition of the deaths in the different Natural Divisions are explicable 
on a consideration of the character of their populations. Thus in Bombay, while 
there is a great excess of males, that excess is chiefly in the middle age periods, — 
in other words there is an excess of selected lives. It is therefore natural that the 
deaths of females should approximate much more to the deaths of males than the 
proportions of the sexes in the population would at first sight lead one to expect. 

, 315. In the Konkan the exact reverse is found. There is an absence of males 

of the middle age periods. Consequently, while there is an excess of females in the 
population, that excess is largely an excess of selected lives, and the death ratio 
moves accordingly adversely to males. This would have been the case probably 
in the Deccan also, from which a good many selected male lives are always absent. 
But the high mortality from influenza and plague, with their female selection, 
introduced an opposite factor, and caused a slight balance adverse to females. In 
the Karnatak, where influenza and also plague was severe, with no compensating" 
emigration, the deaths are noticeably adverse to females. In Gujarat the plague 
and influenza factors were both slight, and the presence of selected male lives in 
Ahmedabad City may account for most of the divergence. In Sind there is an 
excess of selected male lives in Karachi City, and probably also in 1911 and in most 
of the succeeding years in the immigrant Baluchi, Punjabi and Rajputani 
population, J 
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31G. Birth figures corresponding to tlie Deaths figures in the above Table 
arc given below. The fourth line of the former Table is not reproduced, because 
the proportion of the sexes at birth is independent of the sex-composition of the 
population. The last line of the Table is however interesting, as showing once 
more the believed incompleteness of registration of Vital Statistics in Sind. It is a 
remarkable fact that as we go further north-west in India we are faced with an 
increasing deficiency of females both at birth and in the Census population; Sir 
Edward Gait in the India Census Report for 1911 (p. 214) wrote — 

“ The very unusual figures for the North West Frontier Province attracted considerable 
attention during the first half of the last decade ; and in each of the years 1903 to 1900 steps were 
taken to test the returns in small solected areas. The final conclusion arrivod at by the Sanitary 
Commissioner was that the reported deficiency of female births was due largely to defective 
registration. The net result of testing was to raise the proportion of female per 1,000 male 
births from SI 9 to S32. Calculated on the original returns the omissions amounted in the case 
of males to 10, and in the case of females to 12, per cent. In one or two of the annual Sanitary 
reports the testing was described as perl uuctory, so that even the latter figure cannot be relied on.” 

317. It. is true that in practically all known countries of the world male 
births predominate. But there is no case in which the preponderance is anything 
like so marked as in North West India, including Sind. Nevertheless we are faced 
with the following confirmatory phenomena, — (i) a marked deficiency in recorded 
female as against recorded male births, (ii) a marked deficiency of recorded female 
as against recorded male deaths (sec the last Table), (iii) a marked deficiency of 
females in the enumerated Census population, (iv) the known habit of trafficing in 
brides in the same regions (sec p. SS of Mr. Entlioven’s 1901 Bombay Census 
Report, where there is a detailed account of this traffic). 

31 S. Consequently it is impossible to deduce that the defect of female birth 
registration, if corrected (and if the females born survive), would bring the ratios of 
females to male births in Sind into line with the rest of India (and indeed of the 
world) because all the other three correlated phenomena would thereby be upset. 
There would have to be an equivalent defect in the record of female deaths and in 
the enumeration of females at the Census. Both these demands might for the sake 
of argument be conceded. But we can never get over the solid fact that deficiency 
of brides is a known social phenomenon. Consequently, either there really is in 
this part of India an extraordinary and unparalleled excess of male births, or, if the 
excess is roughly in line with the rest of India (and of the world), then female births , 
are concealed, and female children are destroyed. Both deductions are absolutely 
necessary. That female infanticide used to be prevalent is too well established to 
need discussion. Whether it exists still is not known. But if it does not, then the 
imparalleled excess of male births is a genuine fact. Its explanation is unknown, 
but it has already been suggested in paragraph 291 that (in spite of Weissmann’s 
doctrines) continued female infanticide, and consequently a long established dread 
of giving birth to a female child, may have modified the racial character of the sex 
proportions at childbirth. 


Subsidiary Table No. 71 . — Total births by Sexes and Natural Divisions, 1911 — 20. 


1 I 

Bombay, j Gujarat. 

' ' 1 

Konkan. Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 

Male births •• 

j 101, SOI j 5S3.094 j 520,200 

| 1,31S,18S 

I 

553, S75 

399,265 

Female births 

ES 

53S.273 

490,839 

1 

1 

1,242,240 

1 

534,021 

I 

313,795 

Total .. «-j 

Hi 

1,121,307 

1,011,039 

2,500,434 

l,OS7,S9G 

713,060 

Exccs 3 ( 4* ) or deficicnc)* (— ) 
of male against female births 

4-5,465 

+44.S21 

-r 29,301 


+ 19.S54 

4*85,470 

Xumber of female births per 1 
1,000 malo birthB in the de-' 
cade .. - . .| 

i 

948 

923 

944 

942 j 

904 

786 


319. We axe now ready for a Table by Natural Divisions, similar to subsidiary 
Table No. 69 above. Item (7) and (8) are of course the important ones, to which the 
Table leads up. I think that migration will explain the final figures, item (8). 
Bombay, Karachi and Ahmedabad draw males, and the Konkan and Deccan supply 
them. 

s cs 10 — 29 
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Section. 6. — Territorial distribution of the Sexes at this Census. 

320. Tliis is shown in the red and blue map. The map is prepared on the 
basis of the Taluka as unit, although the boundaries of talukas do not appear in 
the black outlines. 

321. Before considering the map it is desirable to recapitulate the factors 
(inclu din g both permanent and temporary) which can produce excess of one or the 
other sex. A. Permanent (1 ) Racial Character, (2) Climatic conditions, and (3) Social 
customs ;. B. Temporary (4) Migration, (5) Famine, and (6) Incidence of diseases with 
a sex-selection. Consequently the isolation of the particular causes in any individual 
area is excessively difficult. 

322. It is possible to pick out here and there tracts where one cause may be 
considered to be predominant. Thus the deficiency of females in North Daslcroi 
(Ahmedabad) is migrational, and due to the influence of the city with its abnormal 
sex-proportions. The patches of excess of females along the marches of the Presi- 
dency Rom East Khandesh to Mahi Kantha are probably racial, and due to presence 
of a high proportion of certain hill tribes. But migration enters in also. The 
Brahmans of Mahi Kantha for instance show signs of a deficiency of males owing 
to their going to the cities for work. The figures of Brahmans in Mahi Kantha at 
this Census were — Males 11,014, Females 14,237. 

323. The dificiency of females in Kaira is due to social traditions. Hyper- 
gamy is well established in that District among some castes. (For this reference is 
invited to paragraph 175 of the 1911 Report.) The female index by Talukas at 
the last two Censuses has been as follows : — 


, Taluka. 

Female index. 

1011. 

1921. 

Anand 





.. 

83 

85 

Nadiad 




. . 


86 

86 

Bo read 




. . 


86 

S7 

Thasra 






86 

87 

Matar 




. . 


89 

88 

Mehmedabad 




. . 


95 

92 

Kapadvanj , 




* * 


93 

92 


and in adjacent Districts — 








Femal index. 


Taluka. 













1911. 

1921. 

Arnod 






95 

95 

South Daskroi 






Unknown. 


Dholka 






95 

90 

Dhandhuka 





-- 

95 

94 

Viramgam 






95 

92 

Godhra 







91 

91 

Kalol 






92 

92 

Halol 






87 

91 


324. The deficiency of females in Nasik Taluka is probably migrational, due to 
the city and to the special influence of the Sinhasth festival at this Census. 

325. The deficiency in Bombay, Bombay Suburban, North Salsette and 
Kalyan is also migrational, and demands no explanation. 

326. The excess of females in Cutch is probably partly migrational, — the 
males of that region going far afield for purposes of trade. 

327. The excess of females in Surat is due probably to a mixture of causes, 
racial ( i.e ., the presence of forest tribes with a high female index) climatic (as already 
suggested), and migrational (the Suratis go far afield, often to South and East Africa). 

32S. The abnormally high female index in Ratnagiri cannot be entirely attri- 
buted to migration, although that factor no doubt enhances the inequality of the 
sexes. The female index for Natural Population proves that even if there were no 
migration to or from any district, the female index for Ratnagiri would always be 
higher than anywhere else in the Presidency. Territorially the centre of greatest 
inequality is the Guhagar Petha, and the range of high female index spreads thence 
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in all three directions; diminishing as it goes, but with a slight recrudesence in 
Mai van. Unfortunately in the absence of statistics of birthplace by Talukas it is. 
impossible to say how far migration enters into the distribution by smaller areas. 
In all probability the rise of the female index in Malvan is due to migration. But 
on the other hand in Yengurla it is much lower. The figures for 1911 and 1921 are: — 


Guhagar 

Ratnagiri 

Dapoli 

JIandangad 

Sangamejlnrar 

Rajapnr 

Chiplun 

Khcd 

Devgadh 

Malvan 

Vengtirla 


Taluka. 


Female Index. 

1911. 

1921. 

125 


120 


11G 


11S 

SK'-- v ’of 

117 


117 

119 

120 


115 


115 


117 


10G 

HI 


The causgs of this abnormal sex-ratio in Batnagiri have already been discussed.. 

329. The contrast between the coastal and the inland Talukas of Kanara is 
remarkable. There is apparent!) 7 no other region in which such sudden and wide- 
difference between two adjoining tracts is to be found. The phenomenon is a 
permanent one, and the 1911 ratios show the same sharp contrast. 


Taluka. 

Female Index. 

1011. | 1921. 

lUiatl.al 





_ 

- 

113 

112 

Honnvar 






10S 

107 

Kumta 






109 

10-1 

Ankola 





> . . 

100 

102 

Kartvar 






107 

107 

Sir-i 






76 

79 

Sidlispur 






7G 

SO 

Yellapur 






73 

74 

Supa 






SI 

SO 

Munched 






85 

SO 

Halyal 

• * 





91 

89 


The Ivhanapur Taluka, which borders the Ghats to the North shows 96. The Chand - 
gad Mahal has a slight excess of females. North of that c omes the Kolhapur State, 
which being an area as large as a British District does not afford the information 
necessary to isolate the sex-proportions in the tracts immediately above the Ghats. 
North of that State the above ghat talukas show excess of females, Patan with an 
index of 101 and Javli with 111 . The Bhor State also shows 101 . The sharp 
contrast in Kanara is therefore apparently unique. I am inclined to attribute it 
mainly to the racial factor. This has already been fully discussed above. It cannot 
I think be attributed to influx of labourers on forest works, because the indigenous 
castes, and especially the Havik Brahmans, show such low indices. There cannot 
be any seasonal influx of Havik Brahman labourers. 

330. The cause of the difference between the deficiency of females on the Thana 
Coast and their excess both north and south is probably partly racial. But unequal 
migration is also a factor. The immigrants to Bombay from the four districts of 
Surat,. Thana (including Bombay Suburban), Kolaba and Batnagiri give the- 
following percentages to their Census population : — 

Surat . . 5-9 Kolaba . . 7-7 

Thana .. 1*6 Batnagiri .. 20'4 

This corresponds with the female indices, which are : — 

Surat .. 100 Kolaba ..101 

Thana .. 91 Batnagiri .. 1 20 

331 . On the face of it there might be grounds for expecting that a high female 
index would be correlated with increase of population and vice versa. But actually 
there seems to be no correlation whatever. Thus Rat-nagiri, with an abnormally high 
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and increasing female index, shows declining population. ThePanch Mahals and 
khandesh. the two regions of specially advancing population have low and even 
declining f emale indices. Nor is it apparently more than a coincidence that the two 
regions "singled out for treatment in Appendices as regions of decay, namely, the 
above ghat tract of Kanara and Dharwar and certain portions of Kaira, both 
appear in the map as regions with blue cross-hatching, indicating an abnormally 
low female index. Closer analysis will show that this coincidence is not so exact 
as it seems. In the case of Kanara the region indicated in _ Appendix Q as the 
decavino- core does not by any means coincide with the region of lowest female 
index. °Kalghatki Taluka is shown to -be the worst affected Taluta, but the 
Kalgliatki female index is 90, considerably higher than Tellapur (74), Sirsi (79) 
and^Siddhapur (SO), all three further removed from the decaying core. In the 
case of Kaira the worst talukas of decay are Mehmedabad and Matar, the indices 
for which (92 and SS) are higher than that of Borsad (S7) which lies well outside 
the decaving area: while the Mehmedabad index. (92) is equal to or better than 
those of GocUira (91), Kalol (92) andHalol (91), all three talukas of marked advance. 

Section S. — Changes in the Sex Proportions at this Census, by Districts. 

332. The first three columns of the Table which follows set forth succinctly 
the extent and direction of the changes in the number of females per 1,000 males 
in each district at this Census. Small changes are of course inevitable and require 
no explanation. Marked increases, which occur only in Batnagiri and Kanara, 
can unusuallv be attributed to increased emigration of males. Conversely marked 
reductions will often be due to immigration, as for instance in Ahmedabad. But 
the large decreases in the Deccan Districts (other than Satara, West Khandesh and 
Na^arb and in the Kamatak districts, can be attributed to selection of females 
bv Influenza and Plague. In the case of A agar the vast migrational disturbances 
m that district upset everything. And generally speaking, where the reduction 
in the female index is less than would be expected from the Influenza mortality, 
or is even changed into a plus, as in Satara, we can suspect the counteracting 
influences of (i) disease clearing out females and (ii) migration clearing out males. 
In Sind the reduction of females is probably due to the Influenza, and this Table 
leads to the supposition that the Influenza mortality in that province was. 
incompletely recorded. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 73.—Balio of Females to Males by Districts, with changes . 
at this Census ; and comparison with Vital Statistics. 


District. 


Bombay City 
Ahmedabad 
Broach 
Kaira 

Panch Mahals 

Surat 

Kanara 

Kolaba 

Ratnagiri 

Thana (including I 

Ahraednagar 

East Khandesh 

West Khandesh 

Nasik 

Poona 

Satara 

Sholapur 

Belcaum 

Bijapur 

Dnsrsrar 

Hyderabad 

Navahshsh 

Karachi 

Larksna 

Snkkur 

Thar and Parkar 


Number of females per 
1,000 males. 


1911. 


1921. 


Increase or 
decrease in 
decade. 


Number of reported 
births and deaths of 
females per 1,000 births 
and deaths of males 
in decade. 


Births. 





530 

525 

5 




915 

S71 

4^ 




OSS 

93S 

.... 




SOS 

S72 

4-4 




945 

940 

— o 




1,001 

1,000 

—1 




950 

96S 

-rlS 




1,013 

1,012 

—1 




1,175 

1.19S 

4-23 

mbav Suburban) 



930 

90S 

oo 




9S5 

978 

— ~ 




9S3 

971 

—12 




9S0 

975 

— 5 




9S5 

903 

22 


- 


973 

952 

— 21 




1,000 

•1.007 

4-1 




963 

93S 

—25 




967 

957 

—10 




9S9 

904 

—25 




971 

960 

—11 



\ 

J 

S13 

C7S0 

t.790 





773 

737 

—36 




S40 

800 

4 


* - . 


S34 

SOS 

-20 


* .. 


7S9 

793 


F 



S07 

793 

-14 


940 

905 

940 
904 
951 
945 
94S 

944 
93 S 
947 

941 
93S 
959 
943 
929 

945 
950 
9G2 
902 
907 
733 
721 
SG2 
7S9 

soo 

790 

773 


Deaths. 


790 - 
959 
9S2 
922- 
971 
9S5. 
953. 
9S7' 
1,044 
94 S 
970 
9S7 
9S0 
991 
90S 
1,019 
997 
994 
1,017 
1. GOO- 
SIS 
S44 
813 
SSI 
913 
920- 
S93 


c s 10 — 30 
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333, The last tvro columns of tlie Table give the number of Female Births per 
1,000 Male Births, and of Female Deaths per 1,000 Male Deaths. The question of 
sex-ratio at birth in Sind has been discussed in paragraphs 31 G — 318 of this 
Chapter. But the figures of the individual Districts are not there given 
separately. It will be seen that the central portions of the Province show a 
lowest ratio than the peripheral regions, and that the Karachi ratio is much higher 
than the others. This might be due either to (?■) a difference in racial composition, 

or (it) more complete registration. The 
marginal birth and death rates for 
the decade in the five Sind Districts 
that have not changed their boundaries 
do not bear out the second alternative, 
especially when it is remembered that 
with the steady growth of Karachi City 7 ' 
the rates should have come out higher 
than those of other districts when 
calculated on the 1911 population. It 
is therefore suggested that the reason is 
genuinely racial, and is due to the 
admixture in the Karachi City population which constitutes 2/oths of the v T hole 
district of a large mass of strangers from other parts of India, such strangers 
belonging to races with the racial character of a high female index. 


Birth Bate and Death Rate in five Sind Districts , 
daring the decade 1911 — 20, expressed as an 
annual per mille rate. 


Birth rate. 

Death rate. 

Karachi 

22-5 

2G-7 

L-irkana 

21 -S 

' 2G-3 

Sukkur 

23-7 

28-G 

Thar and Parkar. . 

19-0 

27-2 

U. S. Frontier 

21-4 

24-4 


334. Racial character is brought out also both by the low female birth indices 
of Kaira and Ahmedabad, with their strong admixture of Kanbis of the groups with 
deficiency of females, and also by the high female birth indices in the Panch Mahals 
and West Ivhandesh, with their admixture of Bhils, and in the mainly Dravidian 
regions of the Kamatak. 

'335. In the case of Bombay City the fact that the ratio of female to male 
deaths far exceeds the ratio of females to males in the population is due to the fact 
that the male population consists, much more than the female, of selected lives in 
the wage earning periods. The same remark applies to some extent to Ahmedabad. 
Conversely when we examine what we may call the emigration districts, Ratnagiri, 
Kolaba, Ivanara and Surat, we find that the female death index is lower than the 
ratio of females in the population, because the selected male lives are absent but 
the selected female lives present. 


33G. In order to test the effect of Influenza mortality on the sex ratios the 
following Table has been prepared. The Districts are arranged in accordance with 
their values in column (c), which is a purely arbitrary set of values arrived at by 
-combining (?) the value of each district in the Influenza Scale (Net Influenza 
’mortality per mille, Subsidiary Table No. 16, on page 2G), and (ri) the departure of 
the 1911 Female Index from 1,000. The Districts being thus arranged the difference 
between Female and Male deaths in 1918 (the Influenza year) are set down in 
column (d). The Sind Districts are not shown. 


337. It will be seen that, with certain exceptions, the figures in column (d)> 
discussed in the next Paragraph, especially after making allowances for the relative 
sizes of the different districts, follow approximately the positions of the districts in 
column (c). On the other hand, if the values in either column (a) or column (b) alone 
arc examined and compared with the figures in column (d) the correlation is not 
noticeable. In other words, there are two factors at work, (?) the relative propor- 
tions of the sexes, and (?'?') the degree of severity of those diseases which select females. 
For example. Influenza was about equally severe in Ratnagiri and Kaira. But, 
since there is a marked excess of females in the former and a marked deficiency' in 
the latter, the sex selection exerted by the epidemic is necessarily- masked. From 
the opposite point of view the sex proportions in Kanara and Sholapur are more or 
leys equal. But, since the severity of Influenza is these two Districts was widely 
different, a wide difference m-cessardy results in the difference between male and 
female deaths durum the period. 

33S. J he exceptions, or disturbing items in tbe Table, are Surat, TJiana and 
Ahmedabad. The lowness of the Surat figure in column (d) is explained by the 
inigra’i'-n factor. Selected male lives being absent and selected female lives present 
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-the deaths among females are less in excess of males than the value in column (6) 
would have led us to expect. In Ahmedabad the excess in the value in column (d) 
is due to exactly the opposite cause, namely the presence of an extra number 
of selected male lives. The larger excess in ThaDa I cannot satisfactorily explain. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 74. — Difference between Female and Male Deaths in 191S, compared 
icitli Influenza Mortality Scale, and Female Index (1911), for Districts of the 

Presidency proper. 


Note . — The Districts are arranged in serial order according to the positive value of Column (c). 


District. 

Value in the 
Influenza 
Seale (Sub- 
Table 16). 


(o)4(6). 

Excess (4-) 
or Defici- 
ency (— ) 
of actual 
numbers of 
female deaths 
against 
male deaths 
in Calen- 
dar vear 
191S. 




(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

(d) 

Ratnnairi 


, , 

31 

175 

4- 20G 


•Satara 


. . 

69 

4-6 

-r 75 


Bijapur 



75 

-11 

4-64 


Xasik 


. . 

7S 

— 15 

4-63 

4-6,837 

Kolaba 


. . 

46 

4-13 

459 

42.71S 

Ahmednacar 


. . 

67 

— 15 

452 

4-3,310 

West Khandesh 


. . 

72 

-20 

452 

4-2,654 

East Eliandesh 


. . 

6S 

-17 

451 

4-5,70S 

Sholapur 



ss 

— 37 

451 

4-3,307 

Surat 


. . 

33 

4-1 

434 

4-1.07S 

Poona 



oo 

-27 

4-2S 

4-3,349 

Dharwar 


. . 

45 

-29 

416 

4-3,740 

Belsaum 


. . 

47 

-33 

4-14 

41.425 

Broach 


. . 

49 

-62 

-13 

-114 

Kanara 


. . 

29 

-44 

— 15 

-73 

Panch Mahals 


. . 

34 

— OO 

-21 

-496 

Thana (includin'; Bombay Suburban) 


. . 

40 

-70 

-30 

41.73S 

Ahmedabad 


. . 

34 

—So 

-51 


Nairn 



34 

-132 

— 9S 

mm 


Section S. — Sex proportions by Age -periods. 


339. The diagrams facing this paragraph show (?) for the General popula- 
tion, and (?Y) for Zoroastrians, the distribution of the numbers in each age period 
by sex, expressed as the departures of the percentages of the number of each sex 
in each age period from 50 per cent, of the total persons in that age period. Thus 
the greatest individual departure is in the age period 35 — 10, where males consti- 
tute 55 *'7 per cent, and females 44' 3 per cent, of the whole. The percentages of 
recorded male and female births are approxi m ately 51 • 9 and 48 '1, respectively. 
But owing to higher mortality of male children the numbers left alive at the end of 
one year are very nearly the same. Thereafter male mortality continues in excess, 
so that, in the case of children of 2. 3 and 4, females are increasingly in excess. 
After about 7 the mortality rates begin to draw together, and after 15 the rate of 
mortality of females increases rapidly. At about 35 or later the mortality becomes 
appro xim ately equal, and from 36 onwards mortality among males exceeds that 
of females. These remarks are based entirely on the Actuary’s findings in 1911. 
It would be useless to argue from the Registration statistics, since the same errors 
in stating ages as occur in the Census will appear in Vital Statistics also. 

340. The dotted lines are the proportions according to the actually recorded 
figures. The smooth curves are a possible approximation to the state of affairs 
as it would be if ages were recorded correctly. Too much attention not be laid to 
these smoothed curves which are not intended to be more than a general guide. 

341. As regards the actual age returns it will be seen that, judging from the 
general direction of the smoothed curves and the above notes on mortalitv 
incidence, either the ages of females are markedly understated orbhe ages of male's 
markedly overstated in age periods 10 — 15 and 15 — 20, and the opposite in age period 
20 — 25. ’ Either one or other of these causes, or a combination of both can bring 
about the noticeable departures of the proportions from what they probablv 
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should be. Reference is therefore invited to section 9 of the Age Chapter, where 
the direction and extent of general errors is fully discussed. It may however be 
noted that these errors only affect the proportions of the sexes in any given age - 
period to the extent to which one sex is mis-stated more than the other. Thus we- 
know from that discussion that in age periods 15 — 25 both- sexes are displaced 
by mis-statementso as to come into other periods. But, so far as that displacement 
is equal, it cannot affect the sex-proportions. In age .group 10 — 15 there is an 
excess of males and a deficit of females, and this acts as a double disturbance of the , 
sex-proportions, producing the greatest divergence from the smoothed curve 
observable in any portion of the diagram. In age group 20—25 on the other 
hand, while both sexes show deficits these deficits are nearly equal, and the 
consequent disturbance of the sex-proportions is slight. 

342. After 30 the zigzags in the dotted lines are brought about by the.greater 
inaccuracy of returns of female ages, resulting in a higher selection of ages ending 
with digit 0 than in the returns for males. This again has alrea dy been commented 
bn in the same discussion referred to. 

343. In the second diagram are shown the similar curves for Zoroastrians, 
which as being an educated community was expected to and does show smoother 
results. Generally speaking the errors are much the same in general direction, 
but less marked in degree than those of the general population. It was impossible 
to draw smoothed curves for Zoroastrians since the mortality incidence by, age 
periods for that community is not known, and will not necessarily -be the same as 
for the general population. 

344. In both these diagrams, as the percentage can be read off from the dia- 
gram itself if required, they are not put in the form of a Table. 
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CHAPTER VII— CIVIL CONDITION. 

Section 1-.— The Basis oe the Figures. 

345. ' Civil condition means whether married, unmarried or widowed. The 
instructions on tlie Cover of the Enumeration book were 

/‘.Enter each person, whether infant, child or grown up, as either married, unmarried or 
widowed. Divorced persons should be entered as widowed. ” " 

The last sentence is important, and the divergence in the matter of treating 
divorced persons between the Census practice of various parts of the empire is 
referred to in Appendix K. 

In the Code the following were the supplementary intructions : — 

“ A woman who has never been married must be shown as unmarried, even though she" be a 
prostitute or a concubine. This included cases of women who have been married to a god, or to 
a sword, or to a tree, etc. Such marriages are not reckoned as marriages for Census purposes. 
On the other hand women who have been married to men, and are recognised by custom and 
Civil law as married, are to be entered as married or widow as the case may be, even though they 
have not been through the full ceremony, for instance widows who have taken a second husband 
by the rites known as ‘ pat ’, ‘ natra ‘ udki etc. The test is Civil law and not religious 
authority. ” 

The supplementary instructions will at once reveal certain difficulties which 
have to be contended with in India. There is a danger in both directions. 

346. In some cases women who are not married may be shown as married. 
Thus the Murlis, who are prostitutes dedicated to the god Khandoba of Jejuri, 
are sometimes regarded as married to the god, since a regular marriage ceremony 
is gone through at dedication. Cases of marriage to inanimate objects occur in 
both sexes. Sometimes the motive is to avert danger. 

The act is one of magic. A dangerous marriage is guarded against by marrying 
the woman or man to a tree or a bunch of flowers, which object thereafter receives 
the attention of the evil influence instead of the human being concerned. In other- 
cases, where castes, such as some in Gujarat, marry only at long intervals of years, 
or where a bridegroom cannot be found for a girl, the girl is married to the inanimate 
object, which is then destroyed, leaving her free to marry as a widow by the widow- 
remarriage ceremony. Reference is only made to these customs as indicating a 
possible source of error in our figures. For a full account of Indian marriage 
customs the Indian Census Report of 1911 should be consulted, as well as those 
of earlier Censuses. There are also some interesting notes in the Bombay 
Census Report of 1911. 

347. The danger in the other direction is chiefly the danger of very strict 
Hindu enumerators refusing to regard a remarried widow as married atall. The 
danger is partly one of language as well as of religious belief. The word “ lagna ”, 
meaning marriage, is commonly restricted to regular first marriages of virgins, and 
the corresponding vernacular terms which we use to translate “ married ” are in 
consequence also sometimes restricted in use to persons married in that way. 

348. However the errors just referred to are probably small in either direc- 
tion, and are likely to balance one another. A more potent source of imbalanced 
error arises from the danger that a woman, who, being unmarried or a widow — 
usually the latter — is living with a man, will get herself returned as married. In the 
Karnatak, where sexual relations are very lax, and a large proportion of the edu- 
cated classes keep a concubine either alone or in addition to a wife, the danger of 
this error is considerable. It is not however possible to obtain statistics showing 
its frequency. And since some of the concubines, if widows, will be correctly 
returned as such, and others will be actually married women, who have deserted 
their husbands, or been deserted by them, the resulting error, though 
imbalanced, is not likely to be large. 

Section 2. — The meaning of “ Married ” in India. 

349. The interest of the figures of Civil condition centre round the proportions 
of the three classes, whether considered en masse, or by religions, castes or age 
groups. 

c 8 10 — 31 
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Chapter VII —Civil Condition. 

350. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that our figures, especially in the 
lower age groups, are not comparable with the figures of Western Countries, since 
marriage in India on the one hand, and in Europe on the other, means totally differ- 
ent things. “ Marriage ” in this country includes the contracts and contractual 
states of both “ betrothal ” and marriage, using these terms in their English 
sense. The main ceremony in India is really the' betrothal ceremony, although 
there may be various preliminary minor functions when the marriage is arranged 
between the two fathers-in-law. After marriage (especially among Hindus) the 
bride does not leave her father’s house. There is a second minor ceremony on the 
•occasion of her departing for her husband’s or, in popular parlance, her father- 
in-law’s house. But this is a private ceremony restricted to relatives. It is true 
that cohabitation usually begins at the earliest possible moment. But, although 
this is known, we have no definite statistics of the ages of women at cohabitation, 
and our Census figures do not supply them. " 

351. In passing I may say that it would on the face of it seem possible to 
•obtain these statistics at future Censuses, by adding in all cases of married women 
the supplementary question — “ Are you living at your father’s house or at your 
father-in-law’s ?” The exact terms would differ in different localities. Sometimes 
the terms are “ mother’s ” and “ mother-in-law’s ” ; and among some castes and 
strata of society it might be best to put the question — “ Are you living with your 
husband 1 ” But with reasonable care the statistics ought to be obtainable with- 
out an abnormally high degree of error. And Social Reformers and Eugenists 
would then have something definite to work on. 

Section 3. — Marriage Customs. 

352. Restrictions on marriage selection are numerous and varied. It is not 
possible in this Report to give any elaborate details of the different kinds of restric- 
tions prevalent in this Presidency, because they do not seem to affect the figures. 
Students of marriage customs will find much of interest in the last few India Census 
reports which supplement the standard works of Anthropologists like McLennan, 
Westermark, Fraser and others. The restrictions are all variants of the three 
principles of endogamy, exogamy and hypergamy. Endogamy and exogamy 
usually exist side by side. The endogamous groups are either castes or sub-castes 
-within the caste. There are few castes which have not their endogamous groups. 
The exogamous divisions are— among the Brahmans “ golras ”, and among the lower 
caste-strata “ nukhs ” or “ devaks ” or “ balls ” according to language. The last 
two are usually loosely referred to as totems, although that word (itself due to an 
original mispronunciation) is strictly applicable only to certain customs of the North 
American Indians. 

353. It seems most reasonable to suppose that.the “ devak ” or “ ball ” system 
of classifying exogamous divisions was a Dravidian custom, indigenous in. India, 
and immitated by the Aryan and later invaders, who named their divisions after 
reputed ancestral saints. The exact meaning of the word “ ball ” is unknown. 
It may mean a “ creeper ”. But it is much more likely that it is an original word 
having ho other significance than that which it now bears. “ DevaJc ” is probably 
a late word, adopted as a term to replace “ ball ” among castes using Sanskritic 
languages. 

354. Although the arrangements of an endogamous group with a n um ber of 
exogamous divisions within it has already been mentioned as tending to secure the 
continuance of. what is called in genetics the “ pure line ” ; yet on the other hand 
endogamy presses rather severely on very small castes. We have not since 1901 
tabulated castes in detail. If the caste column in the schedules is retained at the 
next Census I suggest that the complete tabulation of everv caste would be of 
interest. If the figures are compared with those of 1901, I expect that it will be ' 

found that some of the smaller castes have died out or been absorbed in others 
And this will be mainly due to the difficulty of maintaining the endogamous group 
when reasonable limits of smallness are passed. b 1 

355. Hypergamy would seem to be quite different in principle from the other 
two kinds of prohibition. It is essentially a custom of an aristocratic race in which 
within the single endogamous group, and without compulsory exogamy the higher 
social strata wash to maintain their social prestige. For this reason, together with 
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husband and wife. In 1901 the general upset of economic conditions would natur- 
ally be accompanied by a rise in the proportion both of widows and also of children 
whose parents had not been able to afford to marry them off. In 1911 a decade 
of comparative prosperity, the proportion of married rose considerably, and much 
more rapidly than the proportion of persons in the middle age period. At this 
Census there is strong correlation in all the six possible cases. Apart from, the actual 
changes in the age proportions, which I have just suggested as being in the long 
run the most potent determinant in the changing proportions for Civil Conditions, 
there may be at this Census other extraneous factors. Thus the high level of prices 
and the occurrence of the Sinhasth festival in the Census year will both have tended 
to reduce the number of early marriages, while the ravages of Influenza will have 
had some infl uence in increasing the proportion of widowed. The rise in the pro- 
portion of unmarried females in ages 0 — 15 to the highest point on record is much 
more likely to be caused by the major and minor factors indicated above than by 
any change in the customs of the people. He would be very rash, who deduced 
change of custom in India from any figures which fall short of absolute and over- 
whelming proof. Thus in 1911 a special sorting of the slips for certain reforming 
Hindu Sects in the Punjab revealed the fact that, in spite of their preaching, 
marriages of females in the Sect took place even earlier than among ordinary 
Hindus. 

359. The figures in the margin are prepared on a different basis from the figures 

in the Table under discussion. In that Table we 
have the proportionate distribution of the whole 
population by three age periods and by the three 
Civil Condition. In the margin we have the 
proportion of unmarried girls in every thousand 
at each individual age period. It will be seen 
that the proportion of female children below 5 
years of age, who are married or widowed, 
namely 23 (1,000—977), is slightly lower than the 
corresponding number (29) in 1911. But there 
are almost exactly the same number of infant 
marriages as in 1891. And in the next three 

age periods the proportions of married or widowed are lower than in 1911, but 
equal to or even higher than the proportions in 1891. No change of custom in 
this matter is indicated by the figures. 

360. In this matter the proportions shown by the States and Agencies differ 
always from those shown by British Districts. 


Number of unmarried females in every 
1,000 females of each of the first four age 
periods, 1S01 — 1021, British Districts. 
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Number of unmarried females in every 1,000 females in each of the first four aye 
groups, British Districts and States and Agencies, compared, 1901 — 1921. 
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the differences are curious. The married and widowed children of ages 0—5 
are always slightly higher in the States. The proportions at ages 5—10 are about 
the same. But at ages 10 15 and 15 — 20 there are invariably far more unma rried 
and consequently far fewer married and widowed than in British Territory. 


3G1. The reasons for these differences are unknown. But it is probably 
largel} a question of the caste composition of the population, different castes 
having different marriage customs. The point is of little importance. I cited 

Census' to^nsufi 0 ^ m ° r ^ er demonstrate the continuity of our figures from. 
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Section 5. — Distribution of each Religion separately • 
by Civil Condition. 

3C2. At t.lie end of tlie Chapter Subsidiary Table No. 80 gives the distribution 
of each separate age period by each the three Civil Conditions for each of the main 
Religions separately. The changes from Census to Census- are too small to justify 
deductions of any far-reaching character. 

Section G. — Territorial differences in the matter of Civil Condition. 

3G3. As the Presidency Proper forms one whole as opposed to Sind, and the - 
more detailed examination by Natural Divisions in the past has not revealed any 
palpable difference between different portions of the Presidency Proper in the matter 
of age at marriage and widowhood, the figures are examined this time for two 
units only, as shown in the following Table. 

3G4. It is clear that marriage among all communities takes place considerably 
later in Sind. 

Subsidiary Talk No. 7G. — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages in each Pcligion, Presidency Proper and Sind { British Districts only). 
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Chapter VII. — Civil Condition. 

Section 7. — Cross Division by Ages and Civil Conditions. 

305 Tn the Table which follows 10,000 of each sex in each religion are distri- 
buted in twelve groups, that is by cross-division into four age periods and the three 
Civil Conditions. The diagrams also illustrate the same facts. In the first dia- 
gram is shown simply the distribution of each sex in each religion into the three Civil 
Conditions independently of questions of age. The diagram produces the effects 
which would have been expected, and requires little comment. The corresponding 
distribution of the population of the United Kingdom is also given. But in compar- 
ing this distribution with those of the Indian Religions the difference between the meaning 
of“ married ” m Europe and in Jndut is to be borne in mind . 

300. In the second diagram the cross-division by age periods is brought out. 
The number of juvenile marriages among Christians would surprise foreign readers. 
But it has always to be remembered that the low caste converts to Christianity 
in India do not change their customs when they change their religions. 

307. In this diagram the scale chosen was too small to allow of the small num- 
ber of child widow to be shown. The Table gives the number per 10,000. It is 
very small, smaller I think than the writing of travellers would lead one to expect. 
The number of child widows among Christians is higher than among Musalmans, and 
the number under 10 years of age is almost the same as among Hindus. 


Subsidiary Table No. 77. — Distribution by main age 'periods and Civil Condition 
of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion ( British Districts). 
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371 . Heading off from the smoothed curve the percentage values of the follow- 
ing age periods we get — 

> Subsidiary Table No. 79 — Percentage of married females in period of potential 

■maternity to loial married females in the mam religions. 


Age-period. j 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musalmons. 

ZoroasWanB. 

Christians. 

15—171 ’ . ■ • *| 

1 

n 

n 

4*4 

• • . 

4*0 

— ~l 

171-221 .. 

221-271 .. 

271-321 .. 

321-371 .. ••! 

14- 6 

15- 3 
14-9 
10*6 

! 

t 

16-6 

16-9 

14-8 

11-2 

15*0 

18*0 

17*6' 

13*8 

7*0 

13*0 

15*7 

15*8 

13*8 

18*4 

18*0 

13*9 

Total 171-371 ., ••! 55-4 

i 

59-5 

64*4 

i 

51*5 

64*1 

37£-42£ . . 



I 

13*9 

• • 

Grand Total 

62-0 

66*8 | 68*8 

65*4 

. 

68*1 


372. But these percentages give us only the proportions of married females in 


the age periods classed as effective. 
Unequal proportions of ' married 
females in the different communities 
prevent the percentages being a guide to 
the child-bearing capacity of the com- 
munity. F or instance, as an imaginary 
example if there were no married females 
outside the age periods chosen, the per- 
centage would be 100. But the actual 
child bearing capacity of the community 
would only be 100 per cent, of potentia- 
lities if there were also no unmarried or ■ 
widow within the periods chosen. We 
can however arrive at an arbitrary index of child-bearing capacity, by combining the 
percentages arrived at above with the percentages of married females to total 
females, which we can get from the Table. The two sets of percentages are given 
in the margin. _ The products of these percentages, with the decimal point readjusted, 
are as follows : — 


Community. 

Percentage of 
married females 
in effective age 
poriods to total 
married females. 

Percentage of 

married females 
(all ages) to Total 
females. 

Hindu . . 

62*0 

48*8 

Jain 

66*8 

42 *G 

Husalman 

68*8 

45*8 

Zoroastrian 

05-4 

39*4 

Christian 

08*1 

44*2 


Percentages of Married Females in the effective age periods to total Females in the 

main Religions. 


Hindu. 

1 

Join. 

Musalman. 

1 

Zoroastrian. 

Christian. 

30*3 

28*5 

31*5 

25*8 

! 

30*1 


373. It was not possible to get this information from the Tables, because the 
age periods there given do not coincide with those chosen for this study. It was only 
possible to get them from the smoothed curves, and this method, especially when 
dealing with curves drawn to so small a scale as those in the diagram, is necessarily 
only an approximation. If any reader is dissatisfied with.the method chosen them 
we must select as our effective age periods particular age groups as shown in the 
Tables. Taking 15 — 35 for all religions except Zoroastrian and 20 — 40 for the latter 
we get the following exact percentages from the Tables — 
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Percentages of Married Females at age 'periods 15 — 35 for Hindu, Jain, Musalman 
and Christian, and 20 — 40 for Zoroastrian, to Total Females. 

Hindu. ' Jain. Masalman. Zoroastrian. Christian. 


27-9 26-9 29-1 - 24-3 27*1 

The same, adding in age period 35 — 40 for the others, and 40 — 45 for Z'oroastrians. 

32-1 30-1 33-4 27-5 32-0 

374. Tlie percentage values obtained from the smoothed curves necessarily 
fall between these two values in the Case of each community, because the periods 
there taken are 15 — 37i for the other, communities and 17-|— 42J in tie case of 
Zoroastrians. In the last-mentioned case the number of years covered by the 
smoothed curve percentages (lIh-42^) and those shown in the lower line above 
(20 — 45) are as a matter of fact the same, namely 25 years ; but from the curves 
it will be seen that the number of married females in the period 17|-20 is much 
less than the number in the period 42-|- 45. In the other communities the number 
of years included in the three sets of percentages do not correspond, being 20 years 
and 25 years in the two sets of percentages worked out from the Tables, and 22J 
years in the percentages worked out from the smoothed curves. And for that 
reason the latter percentages are intermediate between the other two. 

375. The points to which the whole argument leads up are — 

(i) that there are 'proportionately more married females of child-bearing age avail- 
able among Hindus and Christians, fewer among Musahnans, fewer again among Jains, 
and fewest of all among Zoroastrians, and 

(ii) that with an equal proportional incidence of childbirth to married females of 
child-bearing age the average age of the mothers will (as seen from the curves and from 
the percentage Table No. 78) be loivest among Jains, then a little older among Hindus, 
considerably older among Musahnans and Christians, and oldest of all among Zoroas- 
trians. 

376. The physiological or eugenic import of these deductions must be left to 
experts in these branches of science. 

Section 9. — Influence of Brahmanic teaching on the number of Widows. 

377. The fact that orthodox Hinduism views with disfavour the remarriage 
of widows is well known. Castes like those mentioned in Appendix C, who petition 
to be treated as something (Hinduistically) higher than they really are, frequently 
boast of the rigour with which they forbid such remarriage. On the other hand 
there are many castes which, theoretically at any rate, permit remarriage. And 
there are others in which Brahmanic influence is virtually nil. On the face of it 
therefore as we descend the Hinduistic scale, there should be a decreasing proportion 
of widowed females. To test this I broke up the castes in Imperial Table XIV into 

’ four sections, selecting only those castes in whose case the Ethnographic Survey, 
or other information, gave me a definite statement of their customs in this respect. 
The four sections are — 

1. — Castes High in the Hinduistic Scale, in which Remarriage of 
T Vidoios is Absolutely Forbidden. 

Brahman-Audicch, Brahman-Deshasth, Brahman-Chitpavan, Brahman-Gaud 
Sarasvat, Vani-Khadayata, Vani-Modh, Vani-Shrimali, Kanbi-Kadava, Kanbi- 
Leva. 

II. — Castes in the Middle of the Hinduistic Scale, in which Remarriage of Widows is 
Allowed either under Certain Restrictions, or is Allowed in some sections and 

Disallowed in others. 

. Sutar, Kunbi, Darji, Dhobi, Koshti, Sali, Kumbhar, Teli, Ghanchi, Mali. 

cs 10—33 
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III.— Castes low in the Hinduislic Seale, in which remarriage of widows is allowed either 

with or without restrictions. 

Dhed, Maliarj Iloliya, Mang, Madig, Bhangi. 

IY. — Castes or Tribes in which Brahmanic Influence is 
virtually nil. 

Bliil. Ghodhra, Dhodia, Dubla, Katkari, Naikada, Vaghri, Varli. 

378. The figures, when taken out, exhibited the phenomenon expected. They 
are as follows : 


Section. 

Total Females. 

Widowed FemaleB. 

Number of widowed females 
per 1,000 total fomalcs. 

I 

276,353 

07,236 

244 

II 

358,508 

75,359 

209 

III 

401 ,809 

70,012 

100 

IV 

315,245 

30,598 

97 


379. To a certain extent, of course, allowance has to lie made for the lower 
survival value in the Illrd and IVth Sections, with a consequent smaller number of 
females in the higher age groups, where widows are cliiefly found. But a study of 
Subsidiary Table No. 61, in Chapter V, where the age distribution of the castes 
is given, will show that while the porportion of females in the highest age groups 
in castes in Section IV is lower than the same porportion for castes in Section I, 
the difference is slight, and is not comparable with the -wide difference (97 to 24.4) 
in the proportion of widowed females. 

380. Beyond the above discussion of the proportions of widowed females it 
is not proposed to go into detail regarding the distribution by Civil Condition for 
selected castes. A Table on the subject is relegated to the end of this volume. 
Reference is also invited to Chapter VII of Mr. MacGregor’s Report of 1911, where the 
different caste customs and their influence on the figures were more or less fully 
discussed. 

Subsidiary Table No. 80. — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion 
and main age period at each of the last five Censuses. 


Note. — Tho 1921 figures oxcludo, and tho figures for previous Censuses includo Adon. Uul the resulting 
errors are negligible. 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Religion, 

Sex and age. 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

3921 

1931 

1901 

2891 

1881 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
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15 

10 
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481 

472 

48? 
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478 

451 

473 
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470 

68 

55 

59 

47 
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0—5 

991 

986' 

991 

991 

1 

f 8 

13 

0 

0 

i 

f 1 

t 

, . 


1 






V979 





l 20 





l i 

5—10 

959 

903 

970 

904 

J 

i. 30 

35 

28 

34 

J 

l X 

2 

n 

2 

J 

10—15 ’ 

873 

858 

857 

839 

840 

121 

137 

134 

150 

352 

0 

0 

9 

5 

8 

15—20 

657 

039 

031 

585 

570 

328 

349 

348 

404 

414 

15 

12 

21 

ll 

10 

20—40 

189 

185 

170 

163 

102 

740 

770 

704 

800 

708 

65 

45 

CO 

37 

50 

40-00 

40 

4ft 

46 

37 

43 

787 

815 

800 

837 

810 

173 

145 

118 

120 

138 

00 find over 

33 

32 

40 

29 

36 

623 

041 

041 

667 

6C2 

344 

327 

319 

304 

302 

AU teUglona— 
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333 

314 

330 

319 

317 

484 

509 

486 

515 

504 

183 

177 

184 

ICC 

179 

0—5 

977 

071 

983 

978 

1 

( 22 

28 

16 

24 

1 

f 1 

1 
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10 
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12 

1G 

8 

8 
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841 
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B*1iplon, 

Sex And ace. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 
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1921 
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1891 

1SS1 

1021 
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1901 


1SS1 
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1 
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5 
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10 
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461 

450 

403 

451 

H 

4G9 • 

495 

476 

502 

492 

67 

55 

61 

47 

53 

O—o 

POO 

93 1 

OSD 

990 


r 0 
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10 

10 

1 

( 1 


1 
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IB 
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Religion, 
Sox mid age. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— LITERACY. 

PART I.— GENERAL LITERACY. 

Section 1. — The Basis of the Figures. . 

381. In tlie case of Literacy, possibly more than any other Census factor, it 
is essential to explain the basis of the figures before examining them. 

382. Comparison with past Censuses is rendered' difficult by constant changes 
in the system. In 1891 there were three categories — “Learning”, “Literate” 
and “'Illiterate ”. The definition of these was as follows : — “ Learning ”, i.e. T 
under instruction, either at home, at school or at college. “ Literate ”, i.e., able- 
both to read and write any language, but not at the moment under instruction. 
“ Illiterate, ” i.e., not under instruction, and not able both to read and write any 
language. It was found however in tabulating the results that the returns were 
vitiated “ by the omission at the one end of children who had been long at school, 
and at the other of many of the more advanced students, who returned themselves 
as literate.- There were thus marked discrepancies between the number of persons 
recorded as learning and the corresponding statistics of the Education Department.”* 
Consequently at the 1901 Census the “learning” class was entirely abandoned, 
and the instructions to Enumerators were as follows : — “ Enter in this column 
against all persons of whatever age, whether they can or cannot both read and 
write any language. ” Unfortunately no degree .of proficiency in reading and 
writing was laid down with the result that in the opinion of the next Superintendent 
the 1901 figures of literates “ included a number who could only sign their name, 
or laboriously spell out a printed book. ”f It must however be remembered that 
this is a personal opinion only, not supported by anything in the 1901 Census Report. 
It is in practice, if not in intention, almost an ex-parte statement, liable to give the 
impression that the figures of literates in 1901 were too high, and • thus afford an 
argument to prove the advancement of literacy in the decennium at the end of 
which it was written.^ 

383. The 1911 instructions were — “ Enter against all persons who can both 
read and write any language the word ‘ literate. ’ Against persons who cannot, 
read and write any language make a cross in the column. ” This was supplemented 
in the instructions to Supervisors, which were intended to be dictated to Enumera- 
tors, — -and at that Census probably were, — by the explanation that the test was 
ability to write a letter to a friend and read his reply. At this Census the same test 
was applied. The instructions on the Cover of the Enumeration Book ran — 

“ Enter against all persons who can both read and write a letter in any language theword 
literate. Against persons who cannot read and unite such letter this column should be blank. ” 

There were no supplementary instructions. The last sentence of the instruc- 
tions is important. The ride that for illiterates the column should be left blank is 
possibly not sound. It is desirable, if possible, so to frame the schedule and instruc- 
tions that- no column can be left blank. This is because if, as in a case like this, 
a column is left blank, it may mean one of two things — either that the column has 
been correctly left blank according to the instructions, or that the question to which 
the column is devoted xvas in this instance never put. At the same time I do not 
suggest that such an omission to put the literacy question occurred in so many cases 
as to materially affect the figures. 

3S4. Since 1901 the practice of recording the language in which any person 
is literate has been abandoned, and, I thin k it will be admitted, wiselj*. There is 
a separate column for the English language. And as regards general literacy the 
particular language is immaterial. 


* 1911 Census Report for India, p. 291. See also Mr. Enthoven’s discussion on pp. 125 - 7 of tlie Bombav 
Census Report, 1901. 

t Bombay Census Report, 1911. para. 1S4. 

* On the other hand the opinion was borne out by Mr. Gait who wrote — p. 290 of the India Report — “ In the 
absence of any definite test there can be no doubt that many persons were then entered as literate, who would 
not have been so entered on the present occasion ”. Since however, we have no formula for adjusting the 1901 
fistures, it is inevitable that we should continue to use the literate returns of that Census side bv side uith thos» of 

1911 and 1921. 
c s 10 — 34 
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Section 2. — Attitude op the Public towards Education. 

> 

385. There are few heads of the Census statistics which are more eagerly 
looked out for by serious thinkers than the figures of literacy.' The extent to 
which the enormous mass of illiteracy in India is being reduced is naturally a matter 
of considerable interest. A man or woman who cannot read is shut out from one 
of the most valuable heritages of the human race, — a heritage on a par with the 
discovery of fire, the wheel, and the use of metals. Yet it may be mentioned in 
passing that the idea entertained in some western countries that India is pining 
for learning, which its Government refuses to provide, is ridiculously wide of the 
mark. Apart from all questions of finance before there can be any marked advance 
towards general literacy there must be the will to_ learn. That will seems at 
present to be lacking among large bodies of men, and among the vast majority* of 
Indian females, and those who represent them. It is interesting to note that the 
Indian attitude towards education, and especially female education, is essentially 
Brahmanic. Medieval Sanskrit literature, which is usually strongly tinged with 
Buddhistic influence, gives the impression of women as, on the whole, better educa- 
ted than now. Eor instance Vincent Smith recalls how, when Hiuen Tsang gave a 
lecture at the Court of King Harslia on the Maliayana System of Buddhism, the 
Icing’s widowed sister sat by his side throughout, and expressed much interest in 
the arguments.* Still more noticeable is the well-known story in the Kathasarit- 
sagara of the queen whose lord misunderstood Iter because she addressed him in 
pure Sanslcrit, whereas he was not acquainted with any language other than his own 
Prakrit mother-tongue. With the re-establishment of Brahmanism women once 
more disappeared from society, and by the time of the Abbe Dubois it was con- 
sidered a disreputable thing for a woman to be educated, such accomplishments 
being reserved for prostitutes. This attitude persists till the present day, as the 
following true story will prove. A widowed Brahman lady of Western India 
•decided to train as a Hospital nurse. Her mother fell at her feet and implored her 
to abandon her idea, saying that “ only bad women work for their living ”. 

386. There is no doubt that in its attitude towards women and female educa- 
tion Buddhism has remained true to its early ideals. Burma for instance is always 
far in advance of India in literacy. The number per millc who were literate in 
Bombay and Burma in 1911 were as follows. And it is to be remembered that 
Burma includes the wild hill tribes all along its frontier. 

Literate per millc, 1911. 

Males. Females. 

Bombay Presidency . . . . 120 14 


Burma . . . . . . 370 C1 

And by religions for the whole of India .including" Burma 

Literate per millc, 1911, India. 

^ a ^ cs - Females. 

Buddhist . . . . . . 404 -g 

Hindu . . . . . . 1 01 „ 


Musalman . . . . . . 09 4 

' 387. I have given the 1911 figures because the 1921 figures are not yet avail- 

figures S ° fSX aS t m PreSldenGy 1S concemed the two Censuses show the following 
Literate per millc in the Bombay Presidency. 

3Ia tes. Females. 

1911 .. .. .. .. 120 J 4 

^921 .. ... .. .. 138 23 

So we show no signs at present of catching up Burma or the Buddhists 


* The Earlv History of India. Oxford, 1914, p . 347, 
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Section 3. — Effect of Free and Compulsory Education in Baroda. 

» ' 

358. But what is of the greatest interest and importance to this Presidency 
is the position of Literacy in Baroda. It is well-known that free and compulsory 
primary education has been introduced in that State. The process has been gradual. 
In 1S93 it was introduced tentatively' in a small area. During the following 
thirteen years it was nominally extended to the whole State, though at the 
time of the 1911 Census it was stated that it still remained to be introduced in 
- one-third of the total number of villages. It was also stated that the system had 
not been in force long enough to produce any marked effect on the Census statistics, 
and that 148,000 children at school had not been able to be shown as literate, since 
they could hot read or write a letter, but were very nearly up to the standard 
required. 

359. It is absolutely essential not to compare the Baroda figures with those 
of the whole of the Bombay Presidency. The Baroda State is interspersed with one 
portion of the Presidency only, namely Gujarat ; and the Baroda figures may 
fairly be compared with those of Gujarat only. The .following are the figures for 
three Censuses. 

Subsidiary Table-No. SI. — Progress of Literacy in Baroda and the rest of Gujarat. 


« 

Number per 1,000 who were literate. 

1901 


1911 

1921 

Males. i 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

• 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

.Baroda State 

163 

S 

175* 

21 

210 

40 

•Gujarat — 







1. British Districts . 

206 

16 

201 

26 

223 

42 

2. Kathiawar 

1S6 

13 

178 

20 

185 

36 

3. Palanpur Agency. 

SO 

•3 

74 

5 

86 

8 

4. Mahi Kantha . . 

121 

3 

90 

5 

100 

9 

5. Reva Kantha . . 

Not avail able. 

* 

73 

6 

80 

13 


390. Nor is the superiority of British Territory due to differences in the age 
• distribution. Excluding those below 5 years of age we get — 


j Number of literates per 1,000 (aged 5 and upwards), 1921. 


Persons. 

, 

• 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

Baroda 

1 

•• j 

147 

240 

1 

^ 47 

British Districts of Gujarat 

1 

155 

254 

' 49 

Kathiawar . . 

i 

130 

213 

i 

41 


‘ 391. The corresponding figures for the Baroda territory in Kathiawar only are 
Persons 167, Males 264, Females 63. It would not however be correct to draw 
therefrom any inference unfavourable to the Educational administration of the 
Kathiawar States, because a good deal depends on the character and composition 
-of the population. The Baroda territory in Kathiawar is small in extent. Exclud- 
ing Baroda City this territory (?. e., the Dwarka and Okhamandal Divisions) 
-show higher literacy rates than any of the other regions of the State, from which it 
may be inferred that there is some element in the population of those Divisions 
which lends itself specially to education. And this factor may be less pronounced 
in the rest of Kathiawar. 

* It may be noted that had all the 14S.O00 children referred to above been literate, and males, the ratio of 
.literate to total males in Baroda would only have risen to 1S9, and would still have been below the ratio in 
.British Districts of Gujarat, as it is again at this Census. 
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392. We can also compare the Baroda figures with those ot British Districts 
of Gujarat by age groups. Clearly the effect of a compulsory education system 
which has been gradually established itself during several decades, and has now 
presumably reached its final stage, ought to show itself in a much higher precentage 
of literates in the lower age groups. The hope held out by the Baroda Superinten- 
dent in 1911 was that the education system had not yet had time to leave its traces 
on the figures. The 1921 Census was to tell a very different tale. The following 
are the figures : — 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 82. — Comparison of literacy in Baroda with literacy in British Districts 

of Gujarat by age groups, 1921. 


Number per mille who arc lilerate in certain age groups. 




i o- 

< 

10. 

10-15. 

15- 

20. 

20 and o\ cr. 



f Male. 

! Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Male. 

i 

| Female. 

Baroda 

rw2i 

.A 

..i 23 

i 

! 10 

281 

99 

355 

103 

2G5 

! si 


1.1911 

24 

10 

275 

72 

25S 

40 

216 

15 

Gujarat British Dls* 
tricts 

fl921 

.. 49 

! is 

204 

S3 

342 

l 

; • 94 

299 

| 39 


1.1911 

31 

9 

252 

58 

271 

i SB ! 

262 

26 

Knthbtvar 

J1921 

. . 45 

14 

23S 

70 

291 

85 j 

237 

t 3° 


(.1911 

33 

7 

260 

! 52 

250 

i 42 i 

225 

| 20 


393. To some extent these figures show' possibly a more progressive state of 

things in Baroda. The British Districts of Gujarat lead in the first group the gen- 

uineness of the figures of which are always doubtful — and in the highest group 
Baroda leads in ages between 10 and 20. The reason for the great disparity m 
group 0—10 is not knowm. But there is little doubt that no importance should 
ever be attached to the literacy figures of this group. One reason is that different 
enumerators will take a different view of the educational standard reached by the 
small schoolboy ; and secondly— a point of much greater importance— in this group 
come those persons, believed to be numerous, wdio learn up to the'fourth standard 
or thereabouts and then leave school for a purely agricultural life" with the result 
that their education is wasted, and in after life they are not really able to “ n 
letter to a friend and read his reply 

394. The 1911 figures show that the proportions of literates-dn these four a^e 

groups m British Districts of Gujarat and in Baroda followed much the same lines 
then as now. The disparity in the first group was not so marked. And Baroda then 
led only in group 10—15. At the same time the improvement in the case of Baroda 
and her gradual approximation to the Gujarat figures are not phenomena of so- 
marked a character as to demonstrate satisfactorily the success of the compulsory 
educational system. ' i i 


395. But there is yet another point of great importance. It is desirable to 
ascertain how far ccpmulsory education in Baroda results in enhanced literacy 
among those strata of Hindu society which otherwise usually remain uneducated 
In Gujarat generally any boy of certain castes, such as Brahman, Vani Son! etc ’ 
can secure education if his father is walling to send him to school. There are hardly 
any persons of those castes who require their small sons to help them in business 
On the other hand in the middle strata, such as Leva Kanbi, Kadava Kanbi etc ' 
some fathers can well afford and some can ill afford to spare their sons from their 
farms or shops; while when we come to the' lowest strata, such as Dhed Bharnd 
and other untouchable castes, depressed castes such as Vagkri and jungle tribes such 
as Choclhra, Dubla, etc., it may be said that almost all small boys have to be tnrnerl 
cn to earn money as soon as they can scare birds from the crops, or take the ' cattle 
out to graze. I ree and compulsory education would be of little value if it me oW 
enables the upper strata to get their sops educated for nothing, andleaves the lower 

strata as ill-educated as before, but with pockets depleted by paring fines for the 
non-attendance of their children. • i b , cs ior tiie 


ed 


castes 


90. We can therefore compare the standard of literacy among certain <-elect- 
m British Districts of Gujarat end Baroda State, respectively. 6 
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Subsidiary Tabic No. S3. — Comparison of literacy in Baroda and British Districts of Gujarat, 

in respect of certain Castes : 1921. 



GCJ.UIAT. 



Baeoda. 

j From what district 

examined. 

i 

Number per 1,000 
who are literate. 

Caste.* 

Number per 1,000 
who are literate. 


i 

Males. 

Females. 



Males. 

Females. 

Brahman- Audleh 

. . All Gujarat District* 

700 

211 

The same 


5S0 

122 

Vanl-Khsdavntn 

Ahmedabad, Kalra 

752 

ISO 

The same 


GSS 

162 

Vanl-Modh . . 

Ahmedabad, Surat 

G72 

324 u 

The same 


723 

255 

Vanl-Shrimall 

. . ! All except Surat 

72S 

244 

The samo 


717 

235 

Ghanchl 

. . ’ Ahmedabad. Surat 

I 

COO 

S2 

The same 


481 

47 

KanM-Lcva 

. J Ahmedabad, Kalra, Broach. 

420 

73 

The same 


36S 

69 

KanM-Kadava 

,.| Do. 

350 

43 

The same 


191 

16 

Bharvad 

. . • Ahmedabad, Kalra 

10 

i 

The same 


32 

9 

■Babari 

..] Do. 

13 

2 

The same 


18 

Cv 

ChoJhra 

. .! Surat 

27 

2 l 

Chodhra (Animlst only)t 


5S 

’* 

Dhoda 

,J Do. , 

31 

1 

Dhoda (Aulmlst only)! 


7° 

4 

DuMa 

..' Vo. 

21 

1 1 

Dubla Hindu . . 


2D 

4 





Dubla Animlst 


16 

6 

Kalkad* 

.. Do 

on 

1 

.Volkada (Anlmist onlylt 


30 

6 

Dhtd 

.. All District? 

« 

6 

Dhcd 


70 

8 

Bhancl 

Do. 

23 

r> 

Bhangt 

•• 

43 

7 


397. On the whole there is certainly a tendency for the lower social strata to 
be better educated than in British Territory. But the wide gap separating these 
strata from the higher (and educated) strata, though possibly diminished, still 
remains. And the diminution is too small to be regarded as a valid argument for 
the spread of education among the masses through making it compulsory. 

Section 4. — Progress and Extent of Literacy. 


398. In the following Table the progress of Literacy is shown since 1881. 
Owing to varying standards adopted prior to 1911 the figures for the earlier Censuses 
are to be accepted with caution. The 1901 figures are believed to be somewhat too 
high, or at any rate to err, if at all, on the side of excess. This has been fully dis- 
cussed in paragraph 392. For 1SS1 and 1S91, when there were three categories — 
“Literate” or “Instructed”, “Learning” or “Under Instruction” and 
“ Illiterate ” or “ Uninstructed ” the figures have been treated as follows : All 
persons entered as “ Learning ” or “ Under Instruction ” have been counted, if of 
less than 15 years, to “ Illiterate ”, and, if above 15 years, to “ Literate ”. 


Subsidiary Table No. S4. — Progress of literacy since 1881. 


dumber per 1,000 (all ages) who were literate. 


Region. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1891. 

1901. 

! 1911. 

1 

1921. 

Whole Presidency . . . . ■ 

99 1 

| 113 

120 

13S 

5 i 

9 i 

i 

1 

14 

’ 

24 

British Districts 

102 j 

113 

121 

140 

I 

6 | 

i 

10 i 
j 

16 

25 

States and Agencies 

92 ! 

i 

121 

. 

ns 

134 

4 ! 

. i 

■ i 

11 

21 


It was not possible to give the 1SS1 figures because literacy figures were not 
« fully abstracted in Sind at that Census. It will be noticed that the improvement of 
Female education has advanced more rapidly than that of males. But there was 


* The Hindu figures In these castes are trivial. 


$ Examined in all cases for the whole State. 


o s 10 — 35 
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more ground to make up. The approximation of the Literacy in States and Agen- 
cies to the Literacy in British Districts is largely due to territorial distribution. The 
States are mainly in Gujarat, where the standard of Literacy is high, Kathiawar 
especially being well-educated. 

399. The differing standards of literacy in the different ' Religions is shown 
below : — 

Subsidiary Table No. 85.— Literacy in Natural Divisions by' Religion, 1921. 


Number per millts (all ages) who arc literate. 


Natural Division. 

Hindu and Animis- 
tic. 

Jain. 

Musalman. 

. / 

Indian Christian. 


1 Males. 

! 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Moles. ! 

. i 

Females, j 

JIalos 

Females. 

Bombay City 

250 

< 

89 

760 

i 

253 

1 

£45 

i 

76 

•• 


■Gujarat .. .. 

108 

32 

855 

304 

! 

206 

83 

232 

: 

83 

Konkan 

09 

13 

'578 

176 | 

177 

24 

i 

131 

35 

Deccan | 

88 

10 

596 

05 

161 

15 

i 

305 

220 

Karnatak 

133 

I 

11 

I 

259 

21 

f 

117 

14 


1 

Sind 

225 

41 

1 

640 1 
' ] 

Cl 

CI 

31 

6 

478 

441 

1 


NoTt. — In the ease of Indian Christian the figures are available only for certain districts for which they were 
separately taken out for Imperial Tablo IX, namely — Gujarat Kaira; Konkan, Thana and Knnara; Deccan, 
Ahmednagar and Poona; and Sind, Karachi. 


400. It was not thought worth while tailing out the figures for Zoroastrians 
by Natural Divisions, because the standard of literacy differs little in the case of that 
Religion from region to region. 

401 . The confining of the Indian Christian figures to the few districts indicated 
has resulted in a rather wider divergence of the proportions than would otherwise 
have been the case. In Thana and Kanara we are concerned with an ancient Chris- 
tian community of a semi-agricultural character.; hence the low standard of literacy. 
The Sind figures (i.e., the Karachi figures) are the figures, of a purely urban 
community, ivhich naturally shows high rates. 

* 402. It will be seen that the figures for Hindus and Musalmans show quite 
different proportions in Sind on the one hand and in the Presidency proper on the 
other. In Sind the cultivating classes are Musalman, and the clerical posts, both 
public and private, are absorbed by Hindus, mainly Amil Lohanas. In the Pre- 
sidency the enormous numbers of Hindu and Animistic cultivators and labourers 
keep down the per mille rale of Hindus, while the Musalmans are largely traders. 
In the Ivarnatak the comparatively high proportion of cultivating Musalmans is 
shown by the lower literacy rate. 

403. In the case of Jains the Kamatak Jains are almost all cultivating Cha- 
turths, and those of the north almost entirely traders and clerks (vide paragraph 
190 of the 1911 Report, and page 131 of the 1901 Report). The Sind Jains are a 
very small and purely trading commrmity : hence the high rates. 

404. The general progress of Literacy in the Presidency as a whole has already 
been shown. In the Table below are given the figures of the last two Censuses 
by Natural Divisions of British Districts, and for certain of the main States and 
Agencies. 
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Subsidiary Table No. S6. — Literacy in 1911 and 1921 compared. 


Number per millo (all ages) -nlio 
were returned as Literate. 


Natural Division or State. 


Year. 







Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bombay Oitv 

15)11 



227 

2S2 

123 


1021 

•• 


241 

290 

142 

Gujarat .. 

1011 



117 


26 

1921 



13G 

HU 

42 

Konknn 

1011 



55 

103 

9 


1021 



G2 

109 

17 

Deccan 

1011 



49 


8 


1021 



G3 

111 

14 

Kamatab 

1011 



5S 

109 

6 


1021 



75 

135 

13 

Sind 

ion 



47 

70 

8 


1021 



oo 

S4 

17 

Cutrh • • a 

1011 



82 

148 

18 


1021 

... 


8G 

152 

24 

Katiauar 

1011 



101 

• 179 

20 


1021 



111 

185 

35 

Malii Kantba 

1011 



48 


5 


1021 



55 

100 

9 

Rcva Kantha 

1011 



41 

73 

6 

# 

1021 



48 

80 

13 

Palanpur Aconey 

1011 



41 

74 

5 

1021 



48 

8G 

8 

Kolhapur 

1011 

1021 



41 

86 

76 

151 

5 

17 

Southern Marath.a Country States . . 

1011 



5G 

102 

6 

1921 



• G9 

123 

13 


405. The figures of British Districts can be analysed by Religion, Locality 
and Caste. To take religion first the following are the. ratios 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 87.— Literacy in British Districts by Religion, 1921. 


Religion. 

Number per mille who are literate, all ages. 

, Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu and Animistic 



81 

• 

13S 

19 

Jain . . . . 



311 

543 

123 

Musalman 



54 

8S 

12 

Zoroastrian 



732 

787 

674 

Christian 



350 

424 

252 

1. Indian Christians 



245 

306 

169 ■ 

2. Others 


_ 

902 

928 

849 


406. In order to see whether the progress of the different religions has 



Number per mlllc literate. 


Religion. 

1901. 

1011. 

1921. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

Hindu and Animistic. 

114 

5 

120 

9 

13S 

19 

JalQ 

514 

2S 

525 

65 

543 

123 

Musalman 

60 

11 

74 

7 

SS 

12 

Zoroastrian 

750 

541 

7S9 

644 

787 

674 

Christian 

371 

204 

409 

236 

424 

232 

1. Indian Christians 

Detail 

abstr 

s not 
acted. 

27S 

14S 

306 

169 

2. Others 

. 


90S 

804 

928 

849 


been uniform I give in the margin 

/ 

the comparative figures at all ages for 
the last three Censuses. The 1911 figures 
include Aden. But the errors thus in- 
troduced are negligible. 
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Section 5. — Literacy in Cities and in the adjacent Rural Areas. 

407. A particular feature of Literacy in India is the much liigher standard 
in Cities and towns. The reason seems to he simply that in such areas there are 
more facilities. But it must also he remembered that in towns there are fewer 
openings for the remunerative employment of children on wages. In the country 
children start work very early, and the greatest obstacle to the spread of education 
is the need of children as herdsman to take the cattle out. The number of children 
who, on any given day, are herding cattle must be simply enormous. Secondary 
to herding in importance comes scaring birds from the crops. But whereas herding 
is a twelve-month job, scaring the birds lasts only for the month or so that the grain 
is ripening. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 88. — Comparison between Literacy in Cities and in the surrounding 

Rural Areas. 


Locality. 

Number per millc (all ages) who arc literate. 

Persons. 

Males. 

I’cmnlcs. 

Ahmedabad City 

2-12 

342 

110 

Best of the Ahmedabad District 

103_ 

171 

28 

•Surat City 

324 

469 

1G1 

Best of the Surat District 

275 

277 

36 

Poona City 

2G4 

392 

124 

Best of the Poona District 

03 

105 

20 

Sholapur City 

125 

208 

36 

Best of the Sholapur District 

40 

75 

5 

Hubli City 

196 

31G 

03 

Best of the Dharwar District 

91 

1C5 

14 

Karachi City 

198 

268 

88 

Best of the Karachi District 

30 

48 

8 

Hyderabad Town 

250 

300 

185 

Best of the Hyderabad District 

43 

73 

4 


Section G. — Literacy ry Castes. 


408. So far as literacy by Castes is concerned, the figures for which are available in 
Imperial Table IX, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that Indian children arc bom into the 
world -with unequal chances of receiving instruction, and thereby passing into a liigher plane of 
•civilisation. I have referred to this in the Chapter on Castes as an argument for retaining the 
•Caste column in our schedule. The inequalities exhibited by the figures of literates from Caste 
to Caste are emphatically not proportionate to the capacity* of the particular castes to receive 
instruction but are due in the main to the peculiar structure of Hindu Society, which keeps 
all Castes at a definite and unalterable social and economic level. The Education Department 
usually finds Mahar boys and boys of other depressed castes as quick to learn up to the age of 
16 as the boys of higher castes. And when it is remembered that these boys are not admitted 
to the school-house, but have to sit outside on the verandah, or even in the sun and dust of the 
street, the fact will be seen to be remarkable. Almost more significant is the Result of introduc- 
ing education among the Ohodhras, Dublas, Dhodias, and other “ KalipaTaj ” tribes in South 
Gujarat. A boarding school now exists at Ghodsamba in the Surat District exclusively for these 
boys. It has been found that these also are at any rate up to the age of 16, the intellectual 
equals of the boys of the highest castes. There are some observers who say that the Kaliparaj 
boys are the superior. But others deny this view and consider that it is due to the assignment 
-of too much weight to the cases of one or two exceptional boys. At any rate the evidence is 
against the view that the Brahman boy is, in the beginning, better able to acquire instruction 
.than the Mahar or the Chodhra. Capacity to learn is probably a character transmitted by 
inheritance ; and, though it may be subject to modification either voluntary or involuntary, 
those modifications are probably pot transmissible. It almost certainly has different values 
in different races. The Kaliparaj are probably of very pure racial stock whether DraVidian 
nr Pre-Dravidian* (Austric)? is not known and not likely to be known until extensive 
and really serious anthropometric observations are made ; but a Pre-Dravidian origin is the 


... n * S,V‘ e . terl ? " fre-Dravidian ” loosely to cover those early tribes which do not appear racially identical with 
the Drawdians; and not with any intention of suggesting that the Dravidians originated elsewhere than in India! 
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mo?t probable. The racial origin of the Mnlmrs is very obscure, but tbeir main component 
.element is probably Dravidian. The Brahmnns diflcr sub-caste by sub-caste, some 
being larcdy Aryan, others mainly “ Scythian.” It would be most interesting if some 
educationalist. would collect statistics to prove the degree of “ capacity to learn” in 
the case of each caste. Uotnplcte incapacity could be called 0, and the absolute extreme 
opacity HO. Tlie=c limits and the intermediate values could be fixed on some such basis 
as i be percentage of boys who. commencing school attendance at any age below 10, and not 
leaving in the interval, pn-; some given standard within three years. Thisouglit not to be very 
difficult to ascertain. Wo would then be able to make a classified list of castes according to 
tbeir po-itioa in tlm " .Scale of Capacity to Learn.” The advantage of this would be twofold. 
Ihr. : . - imilar pndtion •; in th<> scale would be a small but not negligible argument in favour of 
u • Tide common racial origin : and secondly, by comparing the percentage position in the Scale 
with the p-r millc ratio of literate.; in Table IX we could ascertain the extent to which education 
i> available in the ca e of each Caste. This last point is perhaps not very important, since 
Table IX i> for Literacy in the Census sense only, and the figures are not given by age periods. 
X<> one except an imbecile is unable to learn to read and write a letter ; so the Scale of Capacity 
and the Ratio of Literates are po.-=ib]v not mathematically commensurable. Nevertheless, 
ever, though exact mathematical treatment were impossible, the comparison of the two scales 
-a.e.’ht be of in*, ere.’.. and would go far to combat the view (seldom expressed but often held) 
th it Mahar* and Bhil- are not educated because thev arc not worth educatimr. 


{«•?. Tl:e above remarks are deliberately confined to boys under 1G. An officer of the 
R. iney.ional Department is of opinion that although the Mahar and Kaliparaj boys are as well 
aide to a -imilat e knowledge up to that age as the boys of high castes, tbeir capacity for learning 
thereafter deteriorates rapidly. If this is so, then Secondary and still more University Educa- 
tion would l' 1 ' w.V't efi on these Ca-t-'s. However, accepting his opinion, based on liis personal 
o! *• creations, a 5 correct, we haw to consider whether this chat actor — early cessation of the power 
of a-miilatmg idea- — is hereditary, or # functional or environmental. If it is an hereditary, 
Ir.immi-- iblo character, then the po-wibility of remedying it is almost hopeless. But I suggest 
that it i- partly him** maul, «>.. due to physiological difficulties which could be overcome, and 
p irtlv environmental. To take the po--ihlc phvsiologica leauses first. : there seems to be some 
fa- tor winch at a definite age inhibits t lie proper functioning of the brain. This factor may be 
•'itimr related to sexual functions or nourishment. It is often argued that the apparent 
- ..-her chafing of the mind* of Indian than of European youths is due to the earlier 
c cement among the former of the sexual life, — both sexual development and sexual 

practice. In the same wav therefor *, if it could be proved that the Mahars and Kaliparaj develop 
.'•‘Xii.tlly and commence their s-xual life earlier than the Brahmans, there would be ground for 
attributing to tbi-i cause the phenomenon under discussion. But it is almost certain (that 
family life commences among the Kaliparaj later and not earlier than among the Brahmans. 
Tiie figures of Civil condition by Castes in Imperial Table XIV unfortunately prove nothing, 
since marriage for Census purposes docs not mean cohabitation, but only the ceremonial contract. 
But- their poor economic condition prevents any very early establishment of a home, especially 
among the males. In the matter of nourishment on the other hand we are on much surer 
ground. It would he impossible to deny that the average daily meals of a Brahman boy are 
more nourishing than those available to a Kaliparaj or Mahar boy. And the brain must neces- 
sarily be prejudicially affected by inadequate nourishment of the body. The environmental 
factor is again quit e obvious. In his home the Brahman boy is surrounded with an often highly 
intellectual, never wholly unintellectnal atmosphere. The Kaliparaj boy lives usually in a 
tiny ill-ventilated hut, surrounded by uneducated people, and constantly brought face to face 
with the grim struggle for existence. Even removed from these surroundings and placed in 
a boaring school he is yet. at a disadvantage, being surrounded by boys brought up like him 
from infancy in the surroundings just described. On the whole therefore I am ready to hazard 
t he opinion that , while there may be heredit ary racial differences in the character which we may 
call Normal Duration of the Capacity to Learn, those differences are probably (1) slight, (2) 
correlat ed exactly with the differences of the first character, Capacity to Learn, and (3) modified 
bevond recognition by factors partly functional and partly environmental. 


•110. Literacy by Castes at t.liis Census is shown in a Table at the end of this 
Chapter, and also graphically in the diagrams opposite. These bring out' very 
clearly how essentially in India the accident of birth into one or other of the Castes 
determines the chances of education, and also what a vast mass of illiteracy remains 
to be broken down in all the castes low’ down in the Hinduistic scale. It is obvious 
that the Brahmanic and other higher castes can look after themselves. . It is the 
lower strata that require organised effort. 

411. In Subsidiary Table AT to Chapter VIII of the India Census Report 
1911 Mr. Gait gave the figures for the following Bombay Castes : — 


Brahman 

Lohana 

Lingavat 

Kunbi 

Koli 


Maratha 

Agri 

Bharvad 

Mahar, Holiya, and Dhed 


Bhil 


c s 10—30 
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Some notes are required on this occasion to prevent incorrect comparisons- 
(1) BRAHMAN. The Brahmans chosen in 1911 were Audicch, Deshasth, Chit-, 
pavan, Gaud Sarasvat and Brahmans of Sind. On the present occasion the first four- 
are chosen but not the Siitd Brahmans. Now these Sind Brahmans are propor- 
tionately much worse educated than those of Presidency. Tire proportion of 
literate persons per mille shown by Mr. Gait for Brahmans in the Bombay Presidency 
in 101 1 was 344. Without the Sind Brahmans it would have been 355. On the 
present occasion Gaud Sarasvat docs not include Kudaldeshkar. But this pro- 
bably makes very little difference in the figures. (2) LOHANAS. In 1911 Loha- 
nas were examined from Sind and Bombay City, but on this occasion from Sind 
onlv. The Bombay Lohanas are proportionately much better educated than those 
that stay in Sind. The ratio per mille shown by Mr. Gait was 207. The ratio for 
Sind alone would have been 195. (4) KUNBI. Here all comparison is entirely 
impossible, and would be very misleading. Kunbi in 1911 included all kinds of 
Kanbis from Ahmedabad and Kaira, where the Leva and Kadava Kanbis, and 
especially the former are much better educated than the Maratha Kunbis of Maha- 
rashtra. ’ (5) KOLI. No Kolis are chosen on this occasion for Table IX.- Beferenee 
is invited to the discussion in the Chapter on Caste. (6) MAHAB, HOL1YA 
and DIIED. The figures for these three were combined in 1911 in Table IX, 
and this time are separated. Comparison is however possible. 

412. The ratio of female to male literacy in various castes is very interesting 

and the variations are very large. The artisan class show up badly in tins matter, 

the extent of female education in castes of the artisan type being evidently very 

small. The following Table shows the order of some of the more important castes 

in 1911, and the extent to which female education has advanced. 

' * 

Subsidiary Table No. 89. — Relation of female to male literacy for certain castes, 1911 and 1921. i 


Factor by which the ratio of literate females, 
per mille of females must be multiplied 
to make it equal to the ratio of literate 
Caste. males per mille of males. 


1011 

' 1021 



Remarks. 

Hindu and Animistic— 

• 




Yarn' — Shrimati 

* * 

5* 

3 

* The 1911 figure included 





Jains. 

Brahman — Gaud Sarasvat 


&t 

4 

f The 191 1 figure included 

Brahman — Audicch 

, . 

C 

3 

Kudaldeshkara. 

Brahman — Chit pa van . . 


7*5 

3 


Bhatia 

, . ' 

9 

3 


Mali 


13 

14 


Lohnna (Sind) 


35 

£ 


Brahman — Deshasth 


37 

G 


Kumbhnr . . 


19 

35 


Sntar 

! 

21 

0-7 


Chnmbhar , . 


21 

24 

• 

Bhanjfi 


21 

10 


Dhrwlia 


22 

21 


Maratha 


23 

n 3 


D.trji 


24 

14 • 


Sonar 


33 

9 


Salt 


3} 

13 


Uriir- » va? ... * 


31 

15 


Dhobi 


38 

i 25 


Acri 


JO 

34 . 


Hnj.vn. .. ... 


31 

ir, 


J*fv~ 



\ 


W.l-O-va! 

r , 

12 

10 


C:.v.r*.h .. 


51 

10 


I ; , 1 1 C r! a: * a \ * 

• . 

«.» 

r l- cpo 

(a) Gujarat. 

(b) Ea*.t Indian 





(c) Dor can. 
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Sue. (».• -Literacy ny Castes. 


PAKT 11.— LIT 


Mil AC Y IN ENGLISH. 


•t 1 3. The absolute figures for literat e in English are of course no guide, because 
the number of Europeans in this country is constantly increasing. The figures for 
the indigenous religions will assist. In passing however it may be remarked that the 
figures of literacy in English even for the indigenous religions are no clue to the real 
quality of the education in that language. There seems to be little doubt that the 
standard of English is deteriorating. This is partly due to Educational methods 
and partly to political reasons. In the old days Indian gentlemen of education 
would rather make a point of talking among themselves in English. But to-day it 
is considered patriotic, to talk the vernacular on all occasioas. Without constant 
conversation in any language the standard attained will never be high, especially 
in India where there is no taste for literature and educated people do very little 
reading. Consequently what, the figures really reveal is that quantity is gradually 
being substituted for quality. 

•11 -1. The following shows the progress of mere literacy in English for the 
different, religions. 

Nt thudiary Tahir Xo. HO. — Progress oj Literacy in English since 1901, by Bcligions, 

British Districts only. 


t Number )>cr inille who arc literate in English. 



\ 

— -- 




I'.rh: 

i>>n. ! |1»(»I 

I 

• 

ion* 

1921 T 


1 

* 1 

IVmalrF. 

Males. Females. ; 

Males. 

Females. 

All r'lipon*! 

in ! 

•> 

17 ! 3 * 

23 

! 4 

Hrulu 

*1 ‘ 


13 

19 

• i 

Mutalmin 


.... 

5 

S 

i 

-Imp 

2<» 


33 1 

54 

3 

Z'ir**,vtrnn 

407 • 

100 

u0“ 175 

539 

247 

Chmthn — 






]. Indiin 


ins 

1-in r.2 

154 

78 

" 0|l>er» 


— 

S8(i ( 770 

91G 

S29 


* lnrlud' , '» figurr* for Aih*n. 


t Not including Adon. 


* 

The figuren under “ All H^glion** M 

nrr of less importance because of changes in the number of persons 

'd Kncli’-li Nit 

tionnlitv from (Yn*ruF to (>nsu«. 






■nr,. The figures of literacy in English f or Musalmans are kept down by the 
Sind figures. In Sind the Musalmans are more numerous than in the rest of the 
Presidency, but constitute the cultivating classes, clerical posts being mostly 

icrrary <« ,-w w v , r" n air. absorbed _ by the Amil Lohanas. 

1MI The marginal figures show the Sind 

j;',!.* ■ Musalmans per mille rates since 

1901. 


•110. In the case of Jains the figures are kept down as in the case of general 


literacy by the Chaturths of the Karnatnk. 

iAtrraey in J'ngUth, .firint in .! hmttlaKatl, Kaira ami Surat, 
uial ft only, yrr millr. 


IPO] 
lt*t I 
I P2 1 


:»o 

mo 


and 


Taking the three districts of Alimed- 
abad, Kaira and Surat alone the per 
mille rates for literacy in English 
among Jains is much above that 
for Jains in the whole Presidency, 

I 


far above the average for all religions. 

417. By locality the figures are as follows. 

Subsidiary Tabic Xo. HI. — Literacy in English by age and locality, British Districts only. 


Number per 10,000 literate In English. 








1921. 




1911. 

1901. 


0-10. 

10- 

5. 

15-20, 

20 and over. 

. 

All ages. 

AH ages. 

All ages. 


M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

3r. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 


F. 

M. 

F. 










• 

* 

+ 

t 

t 

t 

All Districts 

12 

8 

142 

53 

455 

95 

330 

52 

233 

. 43 

109 

28 

- 131 

19 

Horn lay Citv 

151 

125 

830 

5sr 

1,408 

700 

1,330 

549 

1,117 

488 

1,052 

400 

931 

317 

Gu jam t 

5 

. 2 

202 

20 

659 

47 

252 

19 

201 

* 17 

144 

9 

131 


Konkan 

o 

1 

04 

13 

255 

20 

160 

10 

163 

28 

122 

16 

07 

11 

Hereon 

8 

5 

87 

30 

437 

70 

225 

29 

155 

24 

100 

17 

90 

13 

Karnatnk 

4 

3 

77 

14 

270 

23 

152 

11 

112 

10 

79 

9 

65 

5 

Mini •* .. 

! 13 

12 

1)8 

48 

277 

02 

207 

34 

148 

41 

103 

17 

61 

9 


* Including Movns Estates in West Khnndesh. 


t Excluding the Movns Estates in West Khnndesh, figures for which are not available. 
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41 S. In State territory there is less inducement to learn English. The follow- 
ing shows the figures since 1911. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 92. — Progress of Literacy in English since 1901, States and 
Agencies, all Religions combined. 



Number per 

mille who nre literate in English. 


State or Agency. 

1901 

t * 

1911 

1921 

■ 

t ! 

Males. i Romaics, j 

Males. 

Females, 

Stales. 

Females, 

Total 

0 | 0-2 ’ 

S 

0-2 

12 

0-5 . 

Kathiawar 

o o-a ' 

12 

0-2 

19 

0-7 

Kolhapur 

r. ’ 0-2 j 

0 

0-2 

17 

1-0 


The Kathiawar figure is kept up by the high level of English Literacy among 
Jains, as shown below : — 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 93. — English Literacy among Jains in Kathiawar. 


Number per mille who were literate in English. 



4 Males. 1 Females. 

Males. 1 

! 

Females. 

Males. 

t 

Females' 

Jains in Kathiawar 

30 ' 

GS 

1 «| 

08 

2-5 


On the other hand in Kolhapur, where the Jains are mainly Chafcurth cultiva- 
tors, their literacy is below the average for the State. 

419. Figures corresponding to Subsidiary Table No. 88, comparing Literacy 
in Cities with the same in adjacent Rural areas, are as follows. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 94. — Literacy in English in Cities compared with the same in 

adjacent Rural Areas. 


Locality. 


Ahmedabnd City 

Rest of the Ahmedabad District 

Surat City 

Rost of the Surat District 
I’oona City 

Rest of the Poona District 
Sholapur City 

Re>t of the Sholapur District* 
Iluhli City 

Re.-t of tho Dharv.ar District 
Karachi City 

Rest of the Karachi District 

Hyderabad Town 

Rest of the Hyderabad District 


Number per 10,000 (nil ages) who nre 
litcrato in English. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

391 

G29 

85 

15 

83 

4 

531 

915 

10G 

79 

3G 

8 

957 

1,G59 

' 187 

lot 

231 

73 

20G 

311 

55 

25 

to 

2 

-118 

73G 

G7 

GO 

108 

10 

1 <0 

1,055 

330 

28 

•18 

2 

G78 

932 

281 

11 

18 

1 


In thV the large number of Europeans give a fictitious appearance to the- 
Literary in English in Poona. Karachi and Hyderabad, thus making t lie-divergence 
e'.m cp-at-r than it would bo, if calculated on the Indian population onlv. ° But 
th** uro.m < haructer of English education is well brought out. 
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TAUT 1 1 1, --KOI J(’ AT I ON*. 

• 52 n. 'Hi-' On’ ti'J is only indirectly concerned with education in the way of 
Snrni diim: future'; by which tin* Kducntional Authorities cun. to panic extent at any 
rat-'. gaugo (l) fh" extent to which th« publican*. curved with echo ole, and (2) the 
ejTtvt of education in th*' direction of inerva-ing the projiortion of literates. 

The following is a Ta1>]<’ prepared from information kindly supplied by the 
lhn . tor of l’nhlie InMnir*io». 

, r.U.V .Yo. t'e - ,Y*j*>iV r of / mlituS"’," mu! Pupil' arcnrdilu/ Id //,•• rrlumr 

of r. ium'.iou If-p-utu.n.t. 


-!*ji. ,\n jmnortan; 


of * 

ho. .1 • g i . 

ing ago. 

The 

corr* - 

ot hgur- 

of tj.c 

lot for. 

iudi\ 

;dua! Vi 

•ar - of ;l 

go, and 1 

th»*n 

for 

c- 1 to t.l 

tin* ]i 

limit 

Th- 

n- ult !■ 

r }jo*a n 

.s' l 


JVA So 

, ' ir t. —IS: 


Kiin; tin* ratio «t i*,<furaiinuai institutions to persons 
1V».mi.*; figure.*; cannot unfortunately furnish the 
,'iuce we do not tabulate the whole population bv 



Vraf. 

Klff.1. • U 
li.st.1nli . 

nf 

Sr!j-.u r ^ 

N«mN*r of 

Ulrmtr’i, 

Number <-f 
person of 
♦vJn*f>l*£oin£ 
Ace. 

; Ratio of (if) 
to (a), i/,, 
one institu- 
tion to every 
r persons. 



('<) 

('•> 

in 

01) 

' 

(<■> 

l*'l 

. 

1 1.or.I 

111 11,710 

i.o:,i.:;ss 

*\915,2$o 

4!>l 

u*u 

. 

12.n <1 


l.nis.irs 

0,311,372 

52.", 

nut 

. 

1(1,12-) 

firt.'S.fCl 


0,110,010 

370 

MCI 



1.22I.SSS 

4 

R.-t -14,327 

330 


•122. r J’he above figures arc really very satisfactory. Tlic reason why the 
numbers in column (d) declined in 1911 and rose again in 1921 is fully explained in 
Chapter Y-- AGK. It, is caused solely by the passing down through the age 
groups of those groups which were disturbed by famine. At the next Census the 
corresponding figure for (d) will probably remain more or less stationer}', since, 
c a 10—37 
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though the groups disturbed by the 1901 famine will have finally passed out beyond 
age 20, the present group 0 — 5, disturbed by the low birthrate of 1918 — 20, will pass 
into(d). 

Subsidiary Table No. 97. — Territorial distribution of Literacy, 1921, 


Note. — This Table, which is given for ready reference, differs from Sub. Table No. 98, which follows, inasmuch as 
the ratios ate taken out on AIL AGES, instead of on AGES 5 AND OVER. 


District or State. 


Number per 1,000 who are 
Literate. 

Number per 10,000 who 
are Literate in English. 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bombay City . . . . . 

.. 

241 

290 

142 

1,177 

488 

Ahmed abad 

• • 

145 

227 

’ 52, 

261 

27 

Broach 

• • 

161 

280 

35 

144 

11 

Kaira 

• • 

119 

196 

31 

141 

5 

Panch Mahals 

.. 

66 

114 

16 

71 

4 

Surat . . . . 

.. 

170 

' 283 

57 

294 

24 

Bombay Suburban . . 

• • 

170 

222 

100 

998 

468 

Kanara • 


96 

167 

23 

136 

• 10 

Kolaba 

.. 

53 

93 

13 

95 

9 

Ratnagiri 

• • 

46 

93 

8 

76 

3 

Thana 

•• 

53 

88 

17 

164 

21 

Ahmednagar 

• • 

64 

112 

15 

123 

14 

East Khandesh 


69 

129 

7 

77 

5 

West Khandesh 

•• 

48 

88 

7 

57 

3 

Nasik 


64 

112 

ii 

179 

25 

Poona 

• • 

90 

144 

33 

423 

88 

Satara 

•• 

40 

83 

9 

76 

12 

Sholapur 

•• 

53 

94 

10 

92 

10 

Belgaum 

• • 

59 

104 

12 

113 

13 

Bijapur 

•• 

65 

119 

8 

62 

2 

Dharwar 

•• 

98 

175 

17 

150 

13 

Hyderabad 

•• 

58 

79 

30 

157 

41 

Karachi 

•• 

97 

142 

37 

477 

122 

Larkana 

-• 

37- 

62 

7 

34 

3 

Navabshah 

-- 

48 

78 

11 

60 

5 

Sukkur 

•• 

57 

95 

10 

90 

12 

Thar and Parkar 

•• 

38 

59 

11 

o 

00. 

8 

Upper Sind Frontier 


26 

44 

3 

21 


Cambay 

•• 

140 

221 

52 

159 

4 

Catch 

•• 

86 

152 ’ 

24 

68 

1 

Kathiawar 


111 

185 

35 

186 

S 

Main Kantha 

-• 

55 

100 

9 

27 

1 

Palanpnr Agency 

*• 

48 

86 

8 

65 

2 

Rcva Kantha ’ . . 


48 

80 

13 

36 

3 

Surat Agency 

•• 

48 

79 

1G 

70 

5 

Kolhapur 

•• 

86 

151 

17 

168 

10 

S. M. C. States 

•• 

69 

122 

13 

120 

8 

Bhor 

•• 

27 

49 

0 

05 

0 

Swantvadi 

•• 

61 

.118 

10 

127 

c 

Khalrpur 


30 

50 

5 

43 

2 
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Sec. 6. — Literacy by Castes. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 9S. — Education by Age, Sex and Locality for British Districts 

and Natural Divisions. ■ 


Number per iiille 'who iterat e. 


District and Natural 
Divisions. 

For all ages, 5 and over. 


10-15. 


20 and over. 


Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males.. 

Males. 

i 

Fe- 

males. 


Fe- 

males. 

| Males, 

Fe- 

males. 

TOTAL FOR THE TVHOLE 
Presidency 

i 

95 

157 

27 

42 

15 

146 

42 

217 

52 

184 

24 

Total for the British 
Districts 

97 

158 

28 

39 

16 

139 

41 

218 

54 

186 

26 

Bombay City 

256 

807 

155 

129 

94 

284 

184 

338 

202 

320 

154 

i 

Gujarat •• -•! 

156 

254 

47 

88 

85 

264 

83 

844 

94 

285 

39 

1 

Ahmedabad .. , 

165 

256 

59 

101 

44 

261 

94 

332 

113 

282 

49' 

Broach .. •• 

1S5 j 

318 

40 

75 

25 


71 

428 

86 

375 

32 

Kalra 

136 1 

090 

36 

9S 

32 

246 [ 

76 

310 

76 

239 

25- 

ranch Mahals 

7$ ! 

132 

19 

41 

13 

134 j 

33 

183 

40 

159 

- 15 

Surat .. 

106 

325 

65 

99 

40 

350 

111 

448 

117 

365 

55- 

Konkan 

71 

125 

19 

473 

62 

105 

31 

170 

37 

154 

IT 

. Kanara 

109 j 

180 

26 

34 

12 

152 

39 

■a 

45 

223 

24 

Kolaba . . • • ' 

Oi i 

107 

15 

21 

7 

96 

28 

146 

30 

131 

13 

Katnagiri 

53 

103 

S 

16 

5 

88 

17 

155 

17 

139 

7 

Thana 

01 

100 

19 

19 

9 

SS 


133 

39 

122 

10 

Bombay Suburban Dis- 
trict 

18S 

242 

113 

89 

64 

252 

174 

311 

! 192 

255 

101 

Diccan .. "| 

72 

127 

16 

27 

8 

in 

24 

178 

32 

151 

14- 

Ahmcdnagar .. 

73 

127 

17 

30 

11 

109 

31 

1 184 

34 

151 

15 

Khandesh East . . i 

80 

149 

8 

36 

6 

143 

12 

209 

15 

175 

T 

Khandesh West .*1 

67 

104 

9 

15 

3 

84 

1 13 

160 

18 

132 

8 

Nosik 

73 

128 

15 

2S 

9 

112 

| 22 

186 

29 

155 

14 

Poona 

102 

162 

3S 

30 

18 

139 

63 

232 

79 


35 

Satara 

52 

95 

10 

21 

6 

85 

! 17 

160 

20 

112 

8 

Sholapnr . . ••! 

61 

106 

11 

20 

7 

86 

18 

j 

158 ; 

24 

127 

10 

Karnotak .. . •• 

80 | 

154 

15 

29 

9 ' 

127 

24 

231 

31 

183 

12 

Belgaum 

OS 

120 

14 

90 


95 

21 

198 

31 

143 

12 

BIJapar 

74 

136 

9 

22 

6 


17 


18 

161 

7 

Dhamvat 

112 

199 

20 

41 

12 

160 

31 

276 

40 

236 

17 

Sind 

02 

95 

109 

27 

13 

81 

46 

in 

44 

114 

13 

Hyderabad . . 

65 

88 

34 

26 

21 

81 

49 

112 

64 

105 

32 

Karachi 

111 

158 

43 

54 

27 

122 

62 

201 

72 

184 

41 

Laikana 

42 

70 

6 

57 

27 

56 

9 

81 

8 

87 

8 

Navabsbah . . 

55 

83 

12 

35, 

8 

87 

20 

116 

18 

102 

11 

Sokknr 

65 

109 

12 

24 

6 

89 

15 

136 

19 

131 

13 

Thar and Parkar 

43 

67 

13 

15 

5 

5S 

16 

82 

63 

84 

9 

Upper Sind Frontier 

30 

50 

4 

10 

2 

42 

3 

64 

6 

63 

4 

All Cities (Including Bombay! 

1 250 

328 

136 

142 

84 

318 

178 

367 

184 

345 

128 

i 
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Chapter YIII. — Liter act?, 


Subsidiary Table No. 99. — Progress of Education sixtcc 1901 for British Districts and 

Natural Divisions. 


ITumbzb of Literacy ter milxe 


AH ages, 10 and over. 


15-20. 


20 and over. 


Divisions. j - 

Males. 

Females. 


Males. j 


921 

911 

1901 

L921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

YTEotr. Presidency 

1S1 

158 

148 

30 

17 

ii 

217 j 

171 

168 

i 

British DISTRICTS 

182 

158 

148 

31 

18 

12 

218 

172 

166 j 

i 

States ism agkscies . . 

177 

158 

153 

27 

14 

9 

214 j 

170 

172 

Bomlaj 

319 1 

305 

275 

163 

140 

110 

338 ! 

i 

314 

297 

Gulsrat 

288 

262 

254 

51 

33 

19 

344 | 

271 

258 

Ahmedabad 

284 

26S j 

245 

62 

38 

19 

332 

263 

230 

Broach 

366 

357 

344 

44 

33 

21 

428 

384 

364 

Katra 

247 

215 

217 

37 

22 

10 

310 

222 

224 | 

Panch Mahals 

157 

125 

134 

21 

u 

9 

183 

127 

132 j 

Surat 

372 

327 

318 

70 

45 

30 

448 

363 

361 

Konfcan 

148 

139 

149 

21 

12 

8 

170 

148 

163 

Kn tiara .. * •• 

216 

200 . 

186 

29 

20 

14 

230 

207 

209 

Kolaba 

127 

126 

121 


8 

3 

146 

127 

146 

Batnaglri ■ . 

131 

126 

150 

9 

5 

3 

155 

138 

177 

Tbana 

118 



f 22 

1 

& 

1133 





>■133 

121 

■< 

y nt> 

16 

-i 

r 141 

129 

Bombay Suburban 

2 GO 

/ 


1121 

j 


1.311 

J - 


Deccan 

147 

120 

118 

17 

10 

6 

178 

139 

134 

* 










Aktnednagar 

147 

113 

115 

19 

8 

5 

184 

132 

126 

Khaodesh Last 

173 

128 

1 

f 9 

4 

1 

1209 

143 

] 




f-120* 



Is- 



>•131 

Khandesh West 

126 

j 112* 

J 

l 10 

•5 

j 

[l06 

•131 

J 

Kasik 

150 

110 

100 

15 

8 

5 

186 

121 

114 

Poona 

186 

163 

149 

42 

29 

18 

232 

200 

172 

Satara 

111 

92 

104 

11 

4 

3 

150 

100 

122 

Sholapnr . . 

123 

114 

in 

12 

6 

4 

158 

134 

136 

Karnatak 

178 

143 

142 

16 

7 

4 

231 

158 

j 175 

Belgaum . . 

140 

115 

128 

15 

0 

4 

198 

119 

; iso 

BIjajmr 

160 

120 

118 

10 

3 

1 

20S 

142 

j 153 

Dhartrar . . 

227 

2S8 

170 

21 

10 

6 

276 

205 

! 209 

f 

Sind 

109 

105 

65 

21 

ii 

6 

111 

106 

; so 

Hyderabad 

102 

) 


f 37 

) 


ru 2 

1 

i 



H05 

t72 


Ul3 

t3 


VUOlj 175 ! 

Kavabshah 

101 

J 


1 13 

J 


1 116 

j 


Karachi 

177 

179 

75 

47 

29 

7 

201 

19S 

77 

Larkana 

81 

9G 

- 

f 8 

4 

] 

r 81 

87 

] 




69 

\ 


1 12 



Hie 

Shkkur 

126 

128 

. 

l 14 

10 

J 

(.136 

113 

J 

Thar nn<3 Tartar 

79 

154 

124 

15 

*2 


82 

145 

:32 

Upper Sind Frontier . 

GO 

74 

i 

53 

4 

3 

— 

64 

7G 

50 


Females. 


11 

53 

54 
51 

202 

94 

113 

86 

76 

40 

117 i 

37 

45 : 

30 

17 
j' 39 

\l92 

32 

34 

15 

18 
29 
79 
20 
24 

31 

31 

18 

40 

44 

64 


1911 

12 


1901 

13 


t 


28 

29 

25 

162 

56 

64 

53 

45 

23 

73 

19 

31 

12 

8 

j. 35 

17 

' 17 
G 

*7 

13 

48 

7 

11 

11 

11 

5 
16 

15 

|tl7 

39 

6 


19 

21 

14 

138 

30 

28 

33 

18 

11 

53 

14 

23 

6 

7 

26 

10 

8 


8 

3 

11 

16 

t6 

16 
| 38 


Males. 


1921 

14 


184 

186 

176 

320 

285 

282 

375 

239 

: 

159 

365 

154 


183 


1911 

15 


162 

164 

158 

305 

262 

270 

357 

213 

128 

326 

148 

211 

134 
136 

j_138 

125 

116 

135 

•116 

116 

165 
99 

117 

152 

126 
123 
199 

114 

I 

j“t9S 

190 

104 

139 

f01 

81 


1901 

16 


152 

150 

157 

275 

264 

260 

354 

223 

142 

322 

145 

187 

120 

155 

126 

124 

121 

|l26* 

111 

157 

110 

116 

147 

133 

121 

177 

66 

t76 


125 

52 


Females. 


1921 

17 


24 
26 
20 

154 

39 

49 

82 

25 
15 
55 

17 

24 

IS 

7 

14 

15 


8 

14 

35 

8 

10 

12 

12 

7 

17 

18 
32 

11 

41 

8 

13 

0 

4 


1911 

18 


15 

16 
12 

130 

26 

31 

27 

16 

8 

37 

10 

17 

7 

4 

L 18 


1001 

19 

9 

10 

7 

100 

14 

15 
17 

7 

8 
23 


11 

3 

3 

13 


•3 


10 


I 

•112 | 72 


27 

4 


8 

}2 

3 




* Docs not include Hevas Estates. 

t Docs not include Sinjhoro Taluka tut includes Digri Taluka. 
t Includes Sinjhoro Taluka, but does not include Digri Taluka. 
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Subsidiary Tabic No. 100. — Education by Caste, 1921. 

Korn, — The figures nrc examined only for certain Districts, and not for the whole strength of the caste in the 
Presidency, the Districts chosen in each case are shown in special Table IX. 


Number per 1,000. | 

' Number per 10.000 
literate In English. 


Carte. 

} 

! 

Literate. 

* 

Illiterate. 


j 



Total. 

i 

j Males. ( 

Fe- 

males 

Total. , Males. 

i 

i fc- ' 

, males. 

! 

Total. | 

f 

| Males, i 

i 

| Fc- 
| males. 

1 

‘ 

i 

' 3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1° 


•iriNDr AND AXIMTST. 

API 




41 

3 

D7S 

959 

i 

i 

j 037 

5 

9 


Bedar, Be rad 



13 

d4 

o 

0S7 

070 

| BBS 

1 

o 


Bh.irr.tA, Tatar!, Ccchlra 



10 

27 

.. 

OSS 

973 

j 1,000 


■ ■ 

.. 

Bbangl 



If* 

2S 

3 

034 

972 

907 

o 

3 

> 

? .. 

Bharvad 



C 

10 

1 

094 

900 

j 999 

1 

o 

.. 

BhatL-i 



550 i TIB 

344 

444 

231 

656 

2,039 

3,242 

480 

r-fcti 



2 

4 


90S 

995 

1,000 


.. 

.. 

Brahman Acdlcch 



4 1 3 

'700 

210 

527 

300 

: 790 

734 

1,335 

43 

Brahman Drshasih 



403 

CC2 

121 

507 

338 

| S79 

833 

1,545 

58 

Brahman Chit pa ran or Konkanas 

tb 

.. 

400 

G33 

iso 

501 

357 

614 

1,183 

2,242 

130 

Brahman Card Saras vat 



330 

5CS 

14= 

G50 

432 

i 857 

633 

1,216 

' 75 

Chamhhar 



21 

ru-i 

1 

PSD 

076 

! 009 

4 

7 

.. 

Chodrs 



14 

25 

rt 

ose 

075 

1 993 

1 

1 


Barjl. ShlrapI 




393 

£9 

7SS 

G07 

J 971 

121 

23S 

2 

Dhacrar 



12 

23 

1 

OSS 

077 

999 

o 

4 

.. 

Dhrd 




65 

0 

065 

035 

! 994 

5 

10 

. - 

Dhobi, Parit, A rasa, Madival 



29 

5G 

n 

971 

944 

J 09S 

8 

16 

.. 

Dhodia 



If* 

31 

1 

0S4 

069 

999 

1 

o 


Debts 



11 

di 

1 

039 

070 

j 099 

.. 

1 

♦ - 

Gavandi, Cppar, Chunar 


». 

1C 

2o 

6 

034 

077 

092 

o 

5 

.. 

Ghanchl . . 



331 

590 

82 

849 

401 

913 

152 

292 

i 

Ghantlchor 



28 

44 

12 

072 

956 

0S3 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Hajam, Ntarl, Nsdig .. 


.. 

73 

1SS 

9 

027 

662 

991 

10 

37 

1 

HalvaVU Vatfcsl 



3 

S 

1 

995 

992 

999 

1 

o 

• • 

Holly* 



6 

11 

1 

094 

930 

999 

3 

6 

•* 

Kanbl-Kadavs 



dot. 

330 

43 

701 

641 

957 

104 

170 

30 

Ksnbl-Leva 




42G 

73 

7dS 

574 

9 27 

156 

£7° 

5 

KnttarJ 



2 

■> 


SOS 

906 

1,000 

4 

8 

•• 

Kayaith rrabhu 



j< J 

732 

3S4 

427 

265 

616 

2,759 

4,535 

649 

Eoihtl 



110 1 d05 

9 

S90 

705 

991 

16 

29 

1 

Knmbhar 



11 

di 

1 

939 

979 

999 

3 

6 

1 

Knnbi 



6 

u 

1 

994 

9S9 

999 

1 

1 

-* 

Kurnb 



13 

29 

1 

9S5 

971 

999 

I 

o 

- 

Lam anl 


.. 

1 

2 

1 

999 

90S 

1,000 

.. 

1 

-- 

Liars yat 


.. 

128 

£31 

15 

874 

769 

935 

S6 

69 

•1 

Lohana (Indudng Ainil) 



221 

343 

77 

779 

657 

923 

26S 

443 

61 

Madlg 



< 

6 

1 

995 

994 

999 

.. 

.. 

•• 

Mahar 


.. 

id 

23 

1 

9SS 

977 

999 

6 

13 

1 

Mali 



23 

44 

3 

977 

956 

997 

16 

37 

- 

Jiang 



3 

10 

1 

995 

990 

999 

1 

*7 

-* 

^ Maratha 



do 

5S 

3 

971 

942 

997 

10 

20 

1 

>*alkada 



,d 

no 

1 

9SS 

978 

999 

-- 



Jtabari 



* 

13 

d 

992 

9S7 

993 

I 

1 


8ali 


.. 

108 

100 

15 

892 

S10 

9S5 

77 

141 

6 

ifonar, Soai and Daivadnya Brahman 

.. 

220 

393 

« 

7S0 

607 

957 

79 

105 

5 

Sutar 


.. 

40 

7S 

4 

960 

922 

906 

16 

31 

2 

Telj 

.. 


S3 

75 

2 

962 

925 

99S 

6 

13 

-* 

Vaddar 

•• 


5 

9 

Z* 

* 995 

991* 

999 

" J 

•• 

-- 


cs 10 — 3S 
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' CHAPTER IX.— LANGUAGE. 


Section 1. — Generae. 

423. For tlie reasons given in the opening paragraph of the Chapter on Caste 
we were ordered on this occasion not to devote special attention to Languages as 
such. The Linguistic Survey of India being now concluded, the soundness of t his 
direction will be apparent. It will however be found from what follows that, so 
long as we record Language at the Census, some discussion of the boundaries of 
different language names is unavoidable. Some notes entitled “ A Glossary of Bare 
or Obscure Language Names ” have been detached from this Chapter and relegated 
to the Appendices. 

424. This is perhaps the best place to remark that in my A dminis trative 
Report I have strongly urged the abandonment of the language col umn from the 
schedules of the next Census. My reasons are (1) that, as many of the language 
names are ambiguous, our returns are never correct (this is clearly brought out below 
in the discussions of Lahnda and of Konkani); (2) that the Linguistic Survey has 
already furnished figures of the speakers of each language, which, though not pur- 
porting to be more than rough estimates, are, for the reasons given, incomparably 
more correct than our Census figures, though these purport to go down to digits; 
and (3) that there is inf economic value in the return. Xo Administrative problems 
are, so far as I know, likely to be solved by reference to Imperial Table X, which 
could not be solved by reference to the Tables of Caste and Religion. 

425. The direction on the Cover of the Enumeration Book was as follows : — 

“ Column 13 — Language. — Enter the language which each person ordinarily uses in his own 
home. In the case of infants and deaf-mutes the language of the mother shoidd he entered.” 

In the Code the following supplementary Instruction was added : 

“ Column 13 — Language. — Remember that you are to enter the language which each 
person talks in his home and not the language in which he talks to you. On the other hand a 
man does not talk a different language from you merely because his pronunciation is different. 
Thus Parsees talk Gujarati. There is no such language as Parsi. On the other hand Bhils and 
some other wild tribes speak languages of their own. Your Supervisor is supplied with an index 
to the Indian languages occurring in this Presidency, and you should consult him when in 
doubts.” 

The Index of Languages referred to above was bound up with tlie Caste Index, 
and was a new departure at this Census. Unfortunately in preparing it I did not 
have the advantage of consulting the Index of Language Names, Calcutta, 1920, 
compiled by Sir George Grierson as part of the publications of the Linguistic Survey. 
This was received later. 

426. In the Abstraction stage it was directed that if column 13 of the 
Schedule was blank, the language of the district should be shown unless the clue 
were furnished by the birth-place and calte columns. 

Section 2. — Gipsy Languages. 

427. One of the results of the Linguistic Survey has been to limit the appli- 
cation of the term “ Gipsy ” to languages which (a) are spoken by genuinely 
wandering or criminal tribes, and ( b ) are otherwise unclassed. These languages are 
treatedin Yol. XI (the latest) of the Linguistic Survey, still in the Press. They have 
nothing to do with Romany, the language of the Gipsies of Europe, which is 
considered by Dr. Grierson to be allied to the Dardic Group of Himalayan languages, 
of- which the most important is Kashmiri _ The past Censuses erred in assigning to 
the head Gipsy any language whose affinities were not at once obvious, and in 1891 
many names were thus included. Nevertheless, in spite of removal of some names, 
in 1901, the figures did not change, while in 1911 they rose. Now, with the Lin- 
guistic Survey completed, several of the most important components of this group 
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have been removed. These with their figures in 1911 are shown in the following 
Table 


Dialects Classed as Gipsy in 1911, now removed. 



Nome. 


Number of 
speakers, 
1911. 

How classed at tin's Census. 

Chapparbandi 



252 

Dmsallowed altogether. 

Chdroni 

,, . . 


207 

As Bhili. 

Ghisddi 

. . 


220 

As Gujarati. 

Koikddi 



2,039 

As Tamil. 

ICorvi 

. . . . 


943 

As Tamil 

Lamanki \ 
Vanjari j 



34,910 

As Rajasthani. 

Vodddri* 


.. 

1 

As Tclcgu. 

Pdradi 



411 

As Bhili. ' 

Tirguli 

* * 

* * 

358 

Disallowed altogether. 


* It is impossible to givo tho figure os it was amalgamated with Odki, which is recognised by the Linguistic Survey 
os o Gipsy language. 


428. The resulting figures show the following changes since 1891 >: — 
Gipsy Lavyuayes, Totals, 1891 to 1921 (in thousands). 


1891 

.. 30 

1901 

/.. 30 

1911 

.. 46 

1921 

.. 6 


The 1921 figure is made up of any or all of the following which alone were allowed 
to be classified as Gipsy Beldari, KolMti, Lad, Odki, Gdrodi and Mang Garodi, 
Shikalgari, and Mishra Shikalgari, Pendari, Kahirki (Sind), Bahurupi (immigrants 
from the Punjab) and Advichanchi or Haranskikari. Also, of course unavoidably, 
the word Gipsy, if returned, as it might be by some Town Enumerator, who would 
however apply it probably wrongly. The affinities of Advichanchi and Baran- 
shikari are not certain. They are probably not Gipsy, but were left in this Group 
from uncertainty. ' 1 

\ 

Section 3. — Send Languages. . 


429. The languages of Sind present more difficulties than those of the Presi- 
dency proper. The boundaries of the various languages of the Desert region are 
not at all sharply defined, and the question is still further complicated by the use 
of the same term as the name of quite different languages, or dialects.. Thus in 
Grierson’s language Index “ Jatki ” is given as a name used for nine different 
things and “ Hindki ” for seven. 


r/7 430 - T The mo ? t important thing is to try to get at the figures of Panj&bi and 
Luanda. In 1901 Laknda was not shown. But Multani was returned with 20 
and Peshawari with 2 speakers. Punjabi was returned with 34,384. Jatki does 
not appear , but Siraiki was shown as a dialect of Sindhi with 651 speakers In 1911 
the problem was handled differently in the various Tables. In Imperial Table X 
Punjabi, Siraiki or Jatki, and Laknda were all amalgamated under Puniabi which 
thus had 211,079 speakers. In the Report "Volume, in Subsidiary Table I to Chapter 
IX, Laknda seems to have been amalgamated with Punjabi, but Siraiki and Jatki 
were separately shown In Subsidiary Table XV to the same Chapter they were 
.all shown separately. Punjabi was placed by itself with 35,881 speakers • Siraiki 
and Jaffa i with 175,198 speakers were placed as a separate language between Lahnda 
and Smdhi ; Lahnda came out with 227 speakers composed of the following— 
Kacclm 2, Multani 192 Pishori (i.e. Peshawari) 33. The truth can never be cot 8 at 
because Siraila and Jatki are both of them terms used sometimes of one anefsome- 

for "them at°affi r ln ° fcIier words there sll ™ld not have to be an entty 
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•131. In Criorson's Index .Tut ki is given nine meanings. Of these, seven are 
synonyms either of bulimia generally, or of some special dialect of Lahnda. One is a . 
synonym of a dialect of true Punjabi. The ninth runs as follows : — 

“ Under the form .hit hi Sindhi it indicates tlie Lad dialect. of Sindhi.” 

Siraiki (with the 1 a ’ long or short) is defined thus : — 

“ Literally the language of the Sire, nr country up-stream. Hence used to designate tho 
two following languages, l*o?h spoken in Upper Sind. (1) Siraiki Hindki or Siraiki Lahnda: a 
form of the Multnni dialect of Lahnda f-jiokcn in Upper Sind. (2) Siraiki Sindhi : a dialect of 
Sindhi spoken in Upj*T Sind." 

•132. There was therefore no opt ion at this Census hut to again show the figures 
of Siraiki or Jatki separately. Hut over and above the difficulty of the two terms 
referred to above we have the fm t her trouble that Punjabis themselves do not distin- 
guish between the true (Eastern) Punjabi and tho Lahnda (Western) Punjabi. 
Lahnda i« purely <i grammarian's word. It means " Western,” and was invented 
as a suitable name for the Western Punjabi, whieh is regarded by scholars, but not 
bv the masses, as distinct from true Punjabi not only in present form but also in 
origin. Consequently, until enumerators become grammarians the figures of 
Lahnda speakers can only he guessed. They will be comprised of the following: 
(1) all speakers <d dialect names, such as Multnni. definitely assignable to Lahnda 
and nothing else, (2) a proportion probably the larger proport ion — ofspeakersof 
Siraiki and Jatki, and (3) a considerable number of t lie figures recorded under 
Punjabi. 

433. A determined effort was made to secure truer figures at this Census by 
means of the local Index of Languages, referred to above. The correct classification 
of Lahnda and Punjabi can only be done i'ji advance, that is (it the. enumeration stage. 
Oiwe the .'(},> tlulrs are sent in there is vn further chance, of amendment. By taking 
the birth-plan 1 figures for the various Districts of the Punjab we could get some 
assistance. But this would he only a very rough guide, because, not only would 
those returns include Sindhi speakers born by chance in t ho Punjab Eastern dis- 
tricts. but it would exclude all Lahnda speakers born in Sind. Unfortunately 
the clear instructions given in the Index of languages was rendered less useful by 
(1) the late date of the appearance of that publication, and (2) the inefficiency of the 
Census staff. For the late appearance of the Indices there were a number of contri- 
butory eauscs,.— first the loss of mv box of records on t lie Railways in August 1920, 
secondly, the slowness of the private press, which printed the English version, and 
thirdly, the slowness of the Sindhi Translator’s Office to which the English version 
was sent for translation. The net result has raised the figure of Lahnda to 5,920. 
The figures of the two Censuses may he compared ns follows : — 




Punjabi. 

I.almda. 

Siraiki and 




Jatki. 

Hill- 

-Subsidiary Table IV to Chapter IX .. 

. . 35.SS1 

227 

175,198 

1921' 

— Imperial Tab!** X 

•15,700 

5,920 

103,007 


434. As regards Sindhi, to t ho difficulties caused by the names Jatki and 
Siraiki mentioned above must lie added the difficidlies experienced with the names 
on the Rajput ana frontier where the Sind language passes indefinably into Marwari. 
In the 1911 report Tharcli was shown as a division of Sindhi, with two separate 
subdivisions, — (1) Dhatki and (2) Tlmri Thnradiri, Tlirndri, Tharki and Tliarin. 
'On the other hand the Linguistic Survey classifies this language “ Thareli or Dhatki ” 
under Marwari. I have kept it distinct at this Census, as also Kacchi, which is 
classed by the Linguistic Survey as a dialect of Sindhi. 


The figures arc — 

Tharcli and 

1 Kachhi. 


Dhatki. 


1911 — Subsidiary Table IV to Chapter IX . .. 

.. 110,604 

370,559 

1921 — Imperial Tabic X 

.. 134,726 

428,051 

c r 10—30 
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Section 4. — Konkani. 

435. In the Index of Languages emphasis was laid on the correct classification 
of Konkani. A study of the figures recorded in 1911 under this name show conclu- 
sively that there was at that Census confusion between the true Konkani of the Goa 
side and a Bhil dialect or Marathi dialect of the Surgana-Bansda region which seems 
to be indiscriminately pronounced Konicani or Kolcani. That these two languages 
were inadvertently mixed together is shown by the sketch map appended, 
showing the distribution of Konkani speakers in 1911, and by the Table 
given below. 
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fiuhudic.nt Tobh- So. Wl.— Distribution of Konbmi sjKalxrs 1911 and 1921, in units 
returning more than 100 at either Census. 
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•ISO. WhiP tlio map refers only to the* language recorded as “ Konkani ” 
pare and simple in 191 1, in the Table the figures for botli Konkani with synonyms 
and Gomantaki with synonyms are given. There is thus ready comparison with 
the present (Vimum. at which classification lias been cfTcetcd by combining Konkani, 
(Joanofe, and ilieir synonyms for the figures presented in Imperial Table X. 

•137. The proldem is of course much complicated by the fact, that Marathi of 
the Konkani standard is often described as Konkani. An enumerator in Poona or 
Satara, coming across a hnthi or hulvadi from below ghats, and recognising that his 
dialect differs slightly from his own, is liable to enter the man as a Konkani speaker. 

-ins. The true Konkani of the Goa side is considered by Sir George Grierson 
and other scholars to be derived not from Marathi, but separately and earlier than 
Marathi from another Prakrit. This language is the same as Goanese, grouped 
separately under Gomantaki (which is only n Sanskritised name for the same thing) 
in the 1011 Peport. Like most, languages it varies in several directions. Among 
high class Goanese it is much mixed up with Portuguese words. Among the Musal- 
mun sailors of Kannra it is mixed with a sprinkling of Urdu or Arabic, under the 
name Xavayati. Among the Chitpnvan Brahmans it takes a more Sanskritic 
tinge and becomes closer to Marathi. At the present. Census Goanese with its syno- 
nyms and Konkani with its synonyms have bean amalgamated, and the Bhil dialect 
lias been merged in Bhili. That there is no justification for separating Goanese 
from Konkani is proved by .Sir George Grierson’s Index of Lauguage Names, in 
which the two are clearly recorded as synonyms. 

•130. As to this Bhil dialect one would expect it to be the language of the 

Kokanas or Koknns, a caste with affinities 
to the Bhils. But the 1911 figures of 
that caste did not give an exact approxi- 
mation in territorial distribution with the 
territorial distribution of the Bhil dialect 
of Konkani. The marginal figures are 
given for ready reference. Further it is 
clear that the Kokna Caste is not 
represented in the Surgana State, in which 
S1"G per cent, of the population was in 
1911 recorded as speaking Konkani. 


District. 

M Konkani’* 
fc|K*akt‘rr, 

ion 

Kokna 

Ca*tc, 

1011 

Kokna 

1021 

Surpona 

12,350 

Nil 

Not tabu- 
lated. 

Surat Apencv 

07,597 

00,1S1 

43,111 

\V. Kim ml rch 

10,033 

17,035 

20,075 

Surat Dist. . . 

1,372 

2,205 

2,437 

Na*il; 

29 S 

Nil 

Not tabu- 
lated. 

Javhar 

•Nil. 

0,502 

2,951 
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Out of a population of 15,180 no less titan 14,866 were recorded by religion as 
.Hindus. Of these the only numerous castes were as given 
in the margin. From these figures it will be clear not only' 
that the Kokna caste is either unrepresented or called by 
the name of Bhil, but that the number of Konkani speak- 
ers (12,350) is insufficient to cover the Bhils alone or even 
the Bhils plus Varlis. 


Bhil 

. . 4,002 

Kunbi 

.. 7,811 

Varli 

.. 1,151 

Koli 

890 

Maratha 

446 


14.300 


440. The fact therefore emerges that the ordinary dialect of both the cultivating 
and labouring classes in that State is sometimes called Konkani. And this is con- 
firmed by Sir George Grierson’s Index in which “ Konkani (2) ” is given as “ A dialect 
of Bliili, spoken in Navasari of Baroda, Surat, Surgana, Nasik, and Khandesh 
(Bombay).” At the same time it is interesting to remember that in 1901 and 
1921 the ordinary language of the State was returned as Marathi and not as 
Konkani. The following Table shows the languages returned at each of the three 
Censuses : — 


Language in Surgana Stale. 1901, 1911 and 1921. 






Number of speakers. 


Language. 



1901 

1911 

1921 

Bhili— 

1. Bhili proper 

2. Charani 

3. Konkani 

Gujarati 

Hindusthani 

Rajasthani 

Marathi 

Persian 


j. 


Nil. 

Nil. 

348 

130 

291 

11 

10,749 

3 

1 

35 

12,350 

136 

289 

12 

2,357 

Nil. 

V * Nil. 

71 

141 

17 

14,683 

Nil. 


There seems therefore at the moment some doubt whether the dialect of Surgana 
would be classed by the Linguistic Survey as MaTathi or Bhili. The people some- 
times call it Konkani. But if that term is for any reason barred; as was the case at 
this Census, they call it Marathi. 

441 . Generally speakifig the distribution of the Konkani returns at this Census 
would seem to be fairly correct, except that the Karachi-figure is probably swelled 
by persons who really speak Marathi of the Konkani standard. 


Section 5. — Ahirani or Khandeshi. 

442. Ahirani or Khandeshi is a conspicuous example of a language in which the 
considered opinion of the Director of the Linguistic Survey is never supported by 
the Census figures. In 1901 the number of speakers of these two language names 
combined was 2,021, all in Khandesh' The only other names which might possibly 
be included are Dhangari (Khandesh 13) and Rangari (Khandesh 32). This 
gives, 2,066. In 1911 we get the following: Ahirani 113, Khandeshi 133, Rangari 
32, Gavli 125 (Nasik 105), Chitodi 60 : Possible total 463. Yet the Linguistic Survey 
estimates the number of speakers at 1,253,066, all of which would be in Kha ndesh 
and the regions immediately adjoining. Ahirani is a. composite language, with a 
basic structure of old Gujarati and an admixture of Marathi words. In the classi- 
fication of the Linguistic Survey Marathi belongs to the Southern Group of the 
outer Sub-Branch of the Indo-Aryan Branch of the Aryan Sub-Family of the Indo- 
European Family ; while Ahirani, side by side with Bhili, occupies a position between 
Gujarati and Rajasthani in the Central Group of the Inner Sub-Branch of the same 
main Branch, Sub-Family and Family. I made a few enquiries, of Khandesh resi- 
dents with a view to ascertaining whether Khandeshi is now really talked. The 
general opinion is that it is only talked by old fashioned people in villages and towns, 
and is everywhere giving way to Standard Marathi. Being unwritten, it is bound, 
under the influence of the official use of Marathi in Courts, Schools and Offices to 
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disappear. As the result of drawing-attention to this language in the Instructions 
of Enumerators have secured 200,207 at this Census namely : — 


West- Khaudesh 


. . 145,676 

East Khaudesh 


53,363 

Nasik 


1,034 

Belgaum 

* 1 * ’ J 

118 

Reva Kantka 


41 

Nagar 


22 

Elsewhere 

Section 6. — Bhili. 

13 


Dhili is another case of the same kind. It is extra ordinarily difficult to get the 
figures. Hew names keep cropping up, and get wrongly classified. Enumerators 
who speak Marathi or Gujarati enter any Bhil whose dialect they can understand 
as a Marathi speaker, or a Gujarati speaker as the case may be. Some of the Bhil 
dialects are in practice (if not in linguistic origin) intermediate between Marathi and 
Gujarati. Thus in the Dangs it is always a matter of personal opinion which of the 
two languages should be the official language. In 1911 the Census of the Dangs was 
taken in Marathi, and this time in Gujarati. An English Magistrate who has recent- 
ly arrived from the Deccan, and knows hardly any Gujarati, will find himself almost 
better able to understand evidence given by Chodras in East Surat than his Gujarati 
Sheristedar or the local Gujarati Sub-Inspector of Police. But not only does Bhili 
merge into those two languages, but it merges into Rajasthani also ; and our Census 
figures are a matter of the wildest chance. In this case also the 1911 all- India figures 
for Bhili were 1,250,000 below the estimates of the Linguistic Survey. The figures 
of 1911 and 1921 of this Presidency are Bhil Dialects (1911)— 416,991 : Bhili 
language (1921) — 711, 9S1. 

444. The distribution of the returns at the two Censuses reveals the hopeless 
uncertainty of the figures : — 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 102. — Bhili figures from the principal units, 1911 -and 1921. 



Unit. 




1911. 

1 

1 

1921. 

West Khanties !i 





188,925 

| 

238,187 

Surat Agency 



. . 

, . 1 

12,937 


138,782 

Reva Kantha 




. .1 

79,020 

1 

109,102 

Surat District 




• -f 

21,420 

i 

77,957 

Jin hi Kantha 





5,122 

1 

39,707 

Nasik 





17,725 

t 

34,202 

East Khandcsh 




1 

30,374 


31,135 

Punch Mahals 




* * i 

41,082 

1 

15,008 

Ahracdnagar 





12,220 

| 

12,545 

Broach 




• *| 

0,541 

1 

10,897 


I 


Section 7. — Hindi. 

445. Under Western Hindi are included all Bombay forms of Hindustani. 
Dr. Grierson divides Western Hindi into the following main types — Hindustani, 
Bangaru, Braj, Kanauji and Bundeli. We are only concerned with the first. This 
he divides into Vernacular Hindustani and Literary Hindustani, with 5 1 and 71- 
milli'on speakers respectively. A very important point to remember so far as this 
Presidency is concerned is that out of the 1,261,339 persons who returned names 
classified as Western Hindi (i.e., Hindustani, Musalmani, etc.), only the few who are 
strangers from beyond our Northern borders, are unable to speak fluently, and if 
educated, to -write, the local vernacular, whether Sindhi, Marathi, Gujarati or Kanar- 
ese, as well. Moreover I am convinced that the majority of those returning these 
names are better acquainted with the local language than with Hindi. For comfort 
a Mussalman villager in say, Belgaum will talk Kanarese or Marathi. But for -reli- 
gious reasons he will return his language to the enumerator as Musalmani. Consi- 
derable time and energy is devoted by Musalmans in this Presidency in the effort 
to get their sons taught Urdu. These boys learn at their schools an oral smattering 
of the Koran, and a script and language which they will scarcely ever have need to 

c s 10 — 40 
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use. Lor their own comfort they mostly learn the local language and script as well. 
Lro'm the Census point of view we accept their return under the head of language. 
But it would be just as correct to enter the local vernacular. 

Section 8.— The Figures. 

446. The Tables which close the Chapter show the distribution of the various 
languages in the Presidency. As the notes to the first Table are full and complete 
there is not h ing further to be discussed the main problems being already discussed 
above. In 191 1 , following past Censuses a Table was given showing the distribution 
of Kanarese and Marathi speakers in Sholapur and the three Karnatak Districts. 
As the figures for past Censuses showed no signs of the displacement of either 
language by the other, and as the use of particular languages as the Educational 
and official languages for definite areas stabilises the distribution of languages at 
the present day, I have not thought it worth while to continue the enquiry on this 
occasion. Marathi is of course known by most educated men in the Bombay 
Karnatak. But there is a strong feeling of local patriotism for 'Kanarese and 
there is little likelihood of its dying out. 

Subsidiary Table No. 103. — Distribution of total •population by language. 

[This Table gives the same thirty-two languages or language-groups as Imperial Table X, but rearranged, in 
the case of Indian languages, according to their order in the Classified List of the Linguistic Survey. The figures in 
square brackets after the names of Families and Branches indicates the serial numbers in the classified list which 
belong to each. The numbers of speakers are given to the nearest thousand, except that where the number is less 
than 750 the nearest decimal of a thousand is shown, and where less than 50 nothing is -shown. The numbers for 
1901 and 1911 are arrived at after excluding the figures for Aden, and reclassifying, where necessary, according to 
the latest classification of the Linguistic Survey, and the various details given in the notes appended to the Table] . 


Language. 


Total number of speakers in 
thousands. 


1901 


1911 


1921 


Number 
Iper mille of 
the popula- 
tion 1921. 


Where chiefly, 
spoken. 


AUSTRIC FAMILY 

[1 to 30] 

TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY 

[31 to 284] 

1. Burmese 

.. 

DRA VIDIAN FAMILY [285 to 330] 

Dravida Group. 

2. Tamil 

(a) . '. 

3. Malayalam 

(6) .. 

4. Kanarese 

(c) •• 

5. Tulu 

(d) .. 


Intermediate Group. 

Andhra Language. 

G. Telegu (e) . . 

North-Western Language. 

7. Brahui 

INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. 

(Aryan Sub-Family) [331 to 849], 
ERANIAN BRANCH [331 to 378]. . 

Persian Group. 

S. Persian {/)■■ 

Eastern Group. 

0. Pashto 

10. Baluchi 


1 

Not tabulated. 


0-1 


14 

1 

3,097 

0-4 


19 

2 

3,012 

0-4 


Not tabulated. 


114 


48 


137 


29 


0-1 

29 

2 

2,943 

1 

153 

45 


4 

11 

109 


4 

13 

199 


4 

14 

202 


1 


110 


Bombay, Poona, 
Karnatak. 

Bombay, Kanara. 


Bombay, Kanara. 


G Karnatak. 


Sind. 


Bombay’. 


1 

8 


In small numbers 
everywhere. 

Sind. 
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Language. 


Total number of speakers in 
thousands. 

! 

1 Number 
Iper mills of 

Where chiefly 



1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

| tioh, 1921. 

| 

DARDIC BRANCH [379/414] 


Not. ! 
J 

tabulated. 




INDO -ARYAN 

BRANCH [415 /S49] 


1 

1 





A'orM-IF'ea(frn Group. 







11. Lahanda 

(?) •• 

•• 

1 

G 

• • 

Sind. 

12. Siraiki and-Jatki 

« .. 

0-7 

175 

164 

' ‘ 6 

Sind. 

13. Sindhi 

(t) 

2,935 

3,007 

2,618 

98 


14. Thareli and Dhatki 

0) 

- I 

117 

135 

5 

Sind. 

15. Kaeclii 

( m ) 

476 j 

371 

42S 

16 

Cutch, Sind. 

Southern Group. 







16. Marathi 

(n) 

10,100 1 

10,453 

9,791 

367 


17. Konkani 

(.» 

170 j 

j 

165 ! 

1S6 

7 

Kanara. 

Eastern Group. 


i 





IS. Bengali 

. .. 

; o-e : 

2 I 

4 

■ 

Bombay. 

Mediate Group. 







19. Eastern Hindi 

(p) •• 

3 

0-7 

0.5 i 

•• 

West Khandesh. 

Central Group. 



1 

i 

1 



20. Western Hindi 

(?) .. 

1,121 

1,226 

1,261 

47 

Everyrvhere. 

21. Panjabi 

(r) .. 

34 j 

36 

46 

' 2 

| Sind. 

22. Gujarati 

(s) ■■ 

j 6,670 ! 

7,204 

7,404 

277 


23. Bhili 

(0 •• 

187 

1 

547 | 

i 

712 

27 

Rera Kant ha, Mahi 
Kantha, Khandesh, 
Nasik. 

24. Ahirani or Khandeshi 

(n) .. 

o 

0-5 

200 

i 

Khandesh. 

25. Rajasthani 

Pahari Group. 

(f) .. 

275 | 272 

Not itahnlated. 

277 

10 

| 

| 

Sind ; bnt also ecery- 
Tvherc. 

UNCLASSIFIED INDIAN 
LANGUAGES [S50/S72] 





1 

i 

1 

• 

26. Gipsy 

INDIAN LANGUAGES NOT 

SEPARATELY TABULATED. 

(it) .. 

0-7 ■ 

3 

6 

l •• 

Deccan, Kamatak, 
Sind. 

27. 


0-3 

1 

0-3 

t 

3 

•• 

Bombay. 

OTHER ASIATIC LANGUAGES. 


t 





2$. 


' 1 

i 

3 

-• 

Bombay. 

ARABIC. 


l 

! 


- 



29. Arabic 


5 

5 

5 

•• 

Bombay. 

EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 







30. English 

31. Others 

** 

3S 

9 

] 

47 

9 

55 

6 ! 

"o 

Bombay, Poona, 
Karachi, Nasik. 

ALL OTHER LANGUAGES AND 
LANGUAGE NOT RETURNED 

1 

■! 3 

j 

0-3 

0-3 

1 



Xotes.- — (a) After adding Korvi and Kaikadi in both 1901 and 1911. 

(6) After adding ilalabari in 1901. 

(c) After minor adjustments in 1911, which do not affect the thousands. 

(d) After deducting for 1911 speakers of Tula in Khandesh Agency and Koraga in Snrat Agency. 
(«) After adding Wadd3ri in 1901, and 3,000 of the omblned figures of Waddari and Odki in 1911. 
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(J) Figures of 1911 are those of Subsidiary Table IV, not Imperial Table X. 

(g) Multani and Peshavari total only 22 in 1901. See discussion in text above as rogards this language. 

(h) Jatki not shorvn in 1901. See also discussion in text. 

(I) After deducting all Sindhi Minor dialects in 1911, as they are none of them Sindhi. 

(l) Not shown at all in 1901. 

(m) After adding ICayasthi and Bhatia, 1901 and Kayasthi,.1911. 

( n ) After deducting in 1901 minor dialects not being Marathi, and all Konkani figures except those of Kolaba 
and janjira and 2,000 of those shown for Bombay ; in 1911 after deducting minor dialects in the same way and all 
Konkani except for Kolaba, Janjira and Karachi and .5,000 of those shown for Bombay. 

(o) After taking in 1901 Gaoni, Kiristav and Navaiti, the balance (1,085) of the Bombay figure, and the figures 
for all districts except Janjira, Kolaba, and those shown in the Table in the body of the Chapter as being Rliili. In 
1911 after taking Gomantaki, Gaopari, Kiristav and Navaiti, the balance (4,255) of the figures for Bombay and the 
figures for true Konkani districts in the same way as stated above'. 

(p) In 1901 the figure includes “ Pardesbi ”, which would in most cases be Western Hindi. In 1911, after adding 

Purbi. ■ 

( q ) Includes all local forms of Musalmani. 

(r) See discussion in text above. The figures are too high. 

(a) After adding in 1901 Patvegari and Ghisadi and deducting Bhatia, Kacchi, Kayasthi and P.angari. In 1911 
after deducting Khandeshi, Kayasthi, Malvi and Rangari and adding Parkari. 

(0 After adding in 1901 Charani, Paradhi and Varava and the Konkani figures for Surgana, Nasik, Khandesh 
and Surat Agency. In 1911 adding the same and also speakers removed [com Tula, and figures of Kolvsli and 
Vitilima. 

(«) In 1911 the figures represent Ahirani, Khandeshi, Gavali, Rangari and Chitodi. 

(a) After adding in 1901 figures of Banjhari and Pamaki and in 1911 the same plus Mengtwari and Malvi. 

(tv) The balance of Gipsy languages as explained in the text above. 



Subsidiary Table No. 101. — Distribution by language of the 'population of 

each district. 
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Number per 10,000 of 


District and 
NaturalDivision. 

Kanarese. 

Brahui* 

Pashto. 

Baloohi. 

Lahnda. 

Siraiki and 
Jatli. 

Sindhi. 

Thareli or 
’ Dhatki. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total for the Province 

1,102 

17 

■ 

76 

2 

61 

980 

50 

I.— Bombay City 

45 

. . 

H 

1 

i 

•• 

15 

•• 

II.— Gujarat . . v • 

•• 

* * 

■1 

1 

• • 


3 


Ahmedabad 

1 


3 




9 

, , 

Broaoh 

. , 



. . 


. . 

4 


Kaira . . 




, . 

i 


1 


Panoh Mahals 

Surat . . 

* ' 


H 

2 



1 

• . 

III.— Konkan 

753 


■H 

. . . 



•• 

•• 

Kauara 

5,041 




• * 



.. 

Kolaba 

3 


-m 




, . 


Ratnagiri 

2 



. , 



. . 


Thana 

10 


■n 




. . 

. . 

Bombay Suburban Distriot . . 

20 


16 

2 


•• 

2 

•• 

IV.— Deccan 

111 


1 

1 


1 

2 


Ahmednagar 

6 






3 

.. 

Khandesh, East . . 

3 


1 



2 



Khandesh, West . . 

3 



3 

.. 


. . ' 

.. 

Nasik 

3 




.. 

6 . 

8 


Poona . . 

17 


6 

4 

. . 


1 


Satara 

112 


1 






Sholapur 

711 


1 



• - 

3 


V.— Karnatak . . . . 

7,545 






. . 

. . 

Belgaum 

6,624 








Bijapur 

8,134 






4 , 


Dharwar . . 

8,031 





' • 

.. 

•• 

VI. — Sind .. 

.. 

130 

31 

601 

17 

460 

7,353 

411 

Hyderabad 


9 

14 

184 

3 

577 

8,237 

79 

Karachi 


93 

85 

610 

16 

95 

6,428 

5 

Navahshah 


74 

6 

397 

1 

972 

7,747 

14 

Larkana 


288 

11 

836 

7 

708 

8,008 

, , 

Sukkur 


67 

51 

304 

3 

331 

8,871 


Thar and Parkar . . 

Upper Sind Frontier 


20 

621 

8 

37 

389 

2,423 

73 

49 

221 

160 

4,392 

6,522 

3,262 










Seo. 8.— The Figures, 
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Chapter X, — Infirmities. 

CHAPTER X.— INFIRMITIES. 


PART I.*- GENERAL. 

Section 1. — The Basis of the Figures. 

447. The instructions on the Cover of the Enumeration hook were — 

“ If any person be blind of both eyes, or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaf 
and dumb, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. I)o not enter those who are blind 
of one eye only, or who are suffering from white leprosy only ”. 

There were no supplementary instructions. 

447- A. The only important change at this census was that, whereas at past 
Censuses, in the case of deaf-mutes, only those who had been deaf and dumb Rom 
birth were entered, at this Census (in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee appointed to examine the whole question of the education of defectives) 
all deaf-mutes were to be recorded, irrespective of the age at which the infirmity 
originated. 

448. In Abstraction infirmities were not entered on the ordinary slips ; but 
a special gang was told off to look through the books, and enter up infirmities on 
special slips. To cope with incorrect infirmity entries the following was inserted in 
the portion of the Code dealing with slip-copying : — 

“ In spite of instructions to the contrary it will sometimes be found that entries have been 
made in the infirmities column, which do not correspond with the instructions, such as hand, 
which properly means one-eyed, Dohcn p/u'rten.iwhich means “ funny in the head ”, and so on. 
All such cases will be referred to the Deputy Superintendent for orders. He will decide whether 
to reject or admit the entries. He should be guided by the exact local meaning of the phrase 
used, the frequency of its occurrence, and so on. But as a general rule such entries should be 
rejected. ” 

449. A small change was made in the method of classifying cases of persons 
suffering from two or more of the census infirmities. In 1911 the following Note 
to Table XII will show the principle followed : — 

Note.— Persons suffering from two infirmities have been classified under the more im- 
portant and not shown under the secondary affliction. Leprosy has been treated as more im- 
portant than insanity, insanity than blindness, and blindness than deaf-mutism. There are no 
insane lepers and none suffering from three infirmities. 

The actual figures were given in a small Table below the note just quoted, and 


were as follows : — - 

Leper and blind . . . . . . ll 

Leper and deaf-mute . . . . . . 4 

Insane and blind . . . . . . 45 

Insane and deaf-mute . . . . . . 155 

Blind and deaf-mute • ' . . . . 28 


On the present occasion a person suffering from two or more infirmities 
has been counted separately to each of them. That is to say, the basin of the statis- 
tics is changed from ■persons to ‘cases. But, as the .figures above quoted will show 
the effect is small. 

Section 2. — The Utility of the Figures. 

450. There are few census heads for which the figures are more unreliable than 
for infirmities. This has always Been recognized. For one thing, even if the defini- 
tions of the different infirmities were clear and unmistakeable, omissions would 
arise from (I) carelessness of the enumerators, and (2) wilful concealment. We know 
that these causes of omission exist, but have no formula for gauging their, extent 
In passing it may be remarked that leprosy, at any rate in some regions, is regarded 
as specially contemptible ; that is to say, that a leper is a person to be despised and 
not to be pitied. Consequently it is not likely that we would ever get the ’true 
figures. Blindness, deaf- mutism 'and insanity are usually known, where they exist 
So that concealment, even if desired, vnuld not be easy. ' J 


Sec. 2 . — The ITtieity of the Figcp.es. 
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451. But, apart- from all questions of omissions, all the four infirmit ies, in 
varying degrees, require expert diagnosis. This is of course especially the case vrith 
insanity. But leprosy is not- easy to determine : and even absolute blindness and 
absolute dear-mutism, are not so easy to determine as they sound. Some indication 
of the vagueness of ideas vrhich prevail regarding terms of this sort- can be given 
by the following case. The secretary of a certain association for the relief of the 
deaf and blind wrote in, asking for a special schedule to be filled up. He submitted 
a sample of the schedule, which contained the following explanatory note. 


" ‘ Deaf-mute ' includes ‘Speaking Deaf" and ‘hard of hearing’. ' * Blind ’ includes ‘those 
that cannot work as vrell as the sighted’. " 


or the popn 

rom the 1911 Benorr of the Census of England and Wales is illnminatinc : — 


” While fully realising the great importance of attempting to ascertain the numbers of per- 
sons a Sic ted with certain infirmities, we must snbmit that statistics of this nature obtained 
through a general population Census are most unsatisfactory : firstly, on account of the aim - 
nming a suitable form of inquirv defining the degree of disabilitv which it is desired to 


include in the tabulation, and. secondly, because the definition has to be applied by householders 
with no technical knowledge, who wiil interpret it in different ways, and many of whom have a 
nat urai reluctance to admit that they or their relatives suffer from any defect — at least to the 


degree referred to in the inquiry. This was put more strongly by the Census Commissioners of 
IS 51 . who stated in their report (C-. 3797, page 71) : — ‘ we felt bound to point out, as clearly as 


we could, how very incomplete are the returns which relate to these afflictions, and more especi- 
al] v those which relate to idiocy and imbecility. We have done the best we could with these 
unsatisfactory dat3. We cannot, however, but express our decided opinion that statements 
made bv persons as to the deficiencies, mental or bodily, of their children or other relatives are 
not worth the cost and labour of collection and tabulation. ’ They also quoted the results of 
an investigation intoy he admissions into a large idiot asylum during the year following the date 
of the Census, which showed that in one-half of the cases of admissions as indisputable idiots 
between the ages of 5 and 15 no entry had been made on the Census schedule which had been 
filled in a few weeks or months before. 

‘‘ The P.euort on the Census of 1S91 characterised these statistics as ‘ in all probability ex- 
cess: velv inaccurate. ! while in the Report for 1901 it is stated : — ‘ Concerning the above- 
named infirmities it- should be clearly understood that the machinery of an ordinary English 
Census is but imperfectly adapted to furnish the required psrticuirs with that degree of accuracy 
which is essential for statistical purposes. It is because experience has impressed us with this 
conviction that we have abstained from entering into minute details which, had the data been 


more reliable, would have proved highly instructive and useful. ’ 


“ The Roval Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded reports as follows 
on the unsuitabilitv of the Jensus as an agency for ascertaining facts concerning mental defect : 
‘ the census, it appears to us. is not an agency suitable for the ascertainment- and classification 
of facts the nature of which in very many instances can only be learned by the personal obser- 
vation of men and women whose judgment has Deen trained anct wellpractisedin a special branch 
of medical work. Both for administrative and scientific purposes it would he better, we think, 
to ascertain the facts bv special investigation such as that which has been made by our medical 
in vestigators. or bv means of the cumulative records which we hope may be compiled as 
confidential documents, as soon as the importance of the subj'ect is recognised. ’ (C<L 4202, 
page 19S.) 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the investigations of the Royal Commission 
in 1905 proved that the Census figures for the mentally defective had been much understated 
in 1901. 


In foreign countries much the same impression prevails as to the unsatisfactory nature of 
tim infirmitv inquirv. and. therefore, in some cases a technical inquiry conducted by experts 
into the degree, cause! duration, etc., of the affliction follows the obtaining by the general census 
0 f t y e n o lr k ; aggresses of the infirm. In reply to a question on this point, the Census 
authorities of the United States of America wrote as ioHows : — 


-- one of the reas ons for not including inquirf es regarding physical and mental defects 



a defect, but because of the sensitiveness of persons anectedsnd tfierr consequent conceaiment- 
of such defects in themselves and members of their families. These questions, at the 11th Census, 
cave to much criticism and complaint, and the attempt to secure these uata was thereiore 
cs 10— 42 
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abandoned. ’ It is observed, however, that at the 13th Census (1910) questions relating to 
blindness and dcaf-mutism have been again introduced, with a view, we understand, to the 
subsequent professional inquiry referred to above. ” 

453. In tliis Presidency Major W. S. J. Shaw, T.M.S.,tl)e Superintendent of 
the Yeravda Lunatic Asylum, wrote to Government in November 1920 strongly 
urging that the enumeration of insanes should be abandoned. His letter I quote 
in extenso : — 

“ As a census of the Presidency is about to be made I have the honour to invite your 
attention to the following points which I think ‘afford good grounds for omitting in this census 
certain figures of the incidence of insanity which appear in the previous ones. I would suggest 
that a report should be simply made of the number of insanes under restraint in asylums, and 
that no attempt be made to obtain figures of the incidence of insanity in general, ns such can 
only be quite inaccurate. In the last census report the return was for ‘ mania ' alone, and 
‘ mania ’ is almost the most recoverable type of insanity, but now-a-days it is considered a phase 
of ‘ manic-depressive insanity ’ and not a definite disease in itself. We must assume that the 
graver varieties of insanity exist in India outside Asylums as they do in all other countries, 
consequently it is ciffiicuit to understand why a return of crises of ‘ mania ’ alone is made in India, 
unless it is meant to include all serious eases of insanity, which from every point of view, it should 
not. 

“ 2. The census of 1911 shews the population of Bombay Presidency (including Aden, but 
excluding the Native States) ns l!),G72,Gd2. The proportion of females to 1,000 males is given 
ns 920 (all ages). The insane population is given as 0,270 (males 1,173 and females 2,097) or 
nearly 32 insanes (21 ‘2 males and 10 ‘1 females) in 100,000 of the general population. The 
total accommodation provided in the district asylums then existing was 1,124, or nominally for 
one out of 5 • 58 insanes, even if the census figures can be accepted as accurate; 

" I think it is, however, certain that the census only enumerates a very small proportion 
of the insanes in the Presidency for the following reasons. 

“ 3. The Census Superintendent writes (Census of India, 19]], Volume VJ I, Part 1 , page 
181) : ‘ There is no hard and fast rule as to what constitutes insanity, ayd it is possible that 
some who are merely half witted may have been included within this category, * * * 

owing to inherent difficulties no attempt has been madeto discriminate between the various 
degrees of mental derangement. ’ It may be taken nB certain that ‘ half witted ’ persons are 
not sane, and therefore arc insahe. In my experience I have known a medical man, well quali- 
fied in an Indian University, speak of a person who had been demented for ten years, dirty in 
habits and mindless, as, ‘ not exactly mad, you know, but like tjfis for ten years ’. Itemarks 
like this are common. 1 submit that the figures of the census as to insanes may he considered 
far too low, from a consideration of this point alone. The Indian and lay mind conceives 
insanity us ‘madness ’ or ‘ acute mania’ only. The Commissioner was not a medical man, and 
Ids judgment, and that of his subordinates, as to what constitutes insanity, cannot be taken as 
evidence, especially when the curious variations in the earlier decennial periods arc borne in 
mind. 

“4. A large proportion of deaf-mutes (enumerated separately above) may be considered 
definitely insane. This is the only country in the world the statistics of which give a large; 1 
proportion of deaf-mutes than insanes. There appear to be about double tlie number of deaf- 
mutes than insanes in India* — which is a very noteworthy fact — but I am afraid, we cannot, 
consider it fact. 

“ 5. The proportion given of female to male insanes is in my opinion far too low. In 
Europe the incidence of insanity among mules and females may he considered as about equal. 
In tliis country I submit that for the following reasons the incidence should be higher among 
females than mules : — 

(a) Female infants arc comparatively neglected ; 

(5) Early cliild-bearing is encouraged ; 

(c) The ceremonies, regulations, and methods of confinement arc brutal compared to 

those in Europe ; 

(d) Widows arc exposed to many hardships as arc women of the lowest classes ; 

(c) In private practices I have been called to see slightly more female insanes than 

male ones. 

In view of these facts I can find no prtina fade reasons why the incidence of insanity should 
be less among women than among men. The only possible explanation of the census figures is, 

I think, that it is commoner, but that insane women arc not consigned to asylums if possible, 
and arc looked after at home. The purdah syst em of course is an additional reason why insanity 
among women is not a matter of general knowledge. It may be remarked here that in Abbassia 
Asylum, Egypt, in 1910, there were 870 males to 532 females. These inmates were mainly 
Mohamadans. J 

•Actually it has Iren at all Censuses considerably more Ilian double in India as a whole.— J.H. 


Six'. 2. The Utility or the Figures. 
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** f». Tim Comuii-sioncr remarks (C. of I., Volume VII, Part I, page 3 82) : ‘Insanity is 
mo‘. prevalent among Anglo-Indians, next to them among Parsecs, and then Europeans, villi 
U'.T, 100. mo per lOO.OOt* »f the rest, respectively. ’ These figures arc included in the general 
total of im-nnes given above (rit.. 0,270 for (he Presidency), and if removed from this total 
would leave the number of Hindu and Mnhntiindnn insancs of the Presidency very low indeed 
- perhap- ‘Jo per ]( *0.000. ] think it will be generally conceded thnt this proportion is far too 
low, considering those of the smaller communities, which, being smaller and much more highly 
♦•'bleated, are easier to enumerate. 

" 7. Comparison of census returns with the data regarding the incidence of insanity in 
other countries tend.* » till further to discredit those returns. The proportion of lunatics per 
of the population in Horn bay Presidency lias been given by the census of 191 1 at 32. In 
England and Wales ( 1 »7 ) it was 3.7} •£, in Scotland 312, and in Ireland 538 per 100,000 of the 
population. At houm the proportion has increased steadily since 1859, i.c.. from 18G‘8 to 35-1 
(in lf‘i'7) per ami in Ireland from 130‘9in 1802 to53Sin 1907. 

“ A ] "f t hi: increase Peterson write.; (Encyclopedia Britannica, Volume XIV, page- 
♦'.!!) : ‘ Tim publication of tbc.-e figures has (riven rise to the question whether lunacy has actu- 
aH'- b«v >::•,<• jn ore prevalent during t he bust 20 years, whether there is real increase of the disease. 
Th re :• a pretty grimr.il cement of all nut horit ies, that if there has been an increase, it has been 
very flight am! that the apparent inrrea-e is due, first to the improved system of registration, 
n'.d f le-.rilv (a far more powerful reason), to the increasing tendency among all classes, and 
'.-,11 v among tlm poor rta>. to recognifc the less pronounced forms of mental disorder as 
b' it g of t I'm nature of mi unity. ’ He later refers to ‘ t lie futility of scclring for accurate figures 
1>, .ir;ng on :1m relative number of lunatics in other countries Here we are dealing with coun- 
-ah' re jov.e mrtho'l of registration of lunatics is in force. In India there is none, and 
• fv.rt Is* r a «I<-lsb« rate ccretivenc.-s. and great ignorance of the meaning of ‘ Insanity ’. 

“ s. 1 third: it :>•< vident that tlm previous returns of the incidence of insanity aTC incorrect 
a*, d u-eh-.'. .v.d 1 Think that a ret mil of the certified cases of insanity in the asylums of the 
Prc-ubr.rv should be *ub--titut<d. In England such n return is put in annually by the Board 
of C -t.ttoi ” 

-15 i. It being then too late to prevent the enumeration of infirmities the Bom- 
ba v Government wrote to the Government of India recommending that the figures 
fee’ iteaney though collected. should not he tabulated. I quote in extenso the Bom- 
hav Government V lett<*r aud the reply of the Government, of India:— 

l,«t, r to th- Government of India, Department of Education ( Census ), no. I09S, dated 
31 rt January 1921 : - 

•• J a jM dirvrt<d to forward h-rvwith a copy of a memorandum from the Surgeon General 
v. ith tie Government, of Bombay no. C. -2-113, dated the 10th December 1920, together with 
n < opv of a b tter No. 2950, dated November 1920, from Major W. S. J. Shaw, M.D., I.M.S., 
Sut> nut- mint, Central Asylum, Vera vda and to say that it has Is? on represented that the figures 
of the incidence of insanity recorded in the census reports are very inaccurate and misleading. 
M.-.jor Shaw sugge-u - that tlm ensuing census report should simply show the number of insanes 
und'Tfrtraintsin Asylum 1 -' and that nonttempt Ik* made to obtain figures of insanity in general. 
'Pi ; ,. pj-nvmcia! Sup'rinteiident of C-msus, Bombay Presidency, who was consulted in the matter, 
concurs in the views of Major Shaw but remarks that it is now too late to alter the schedule 
and instructions regarding the enumeration of the insanes which are already printed. The 
Governor in Council agrees with tlm suggestion made by Major Shaw and considers that although 
it i- too late to prevent the enumeration of the insane population, it is not too late to prevent 
tli" printing of inaccurate figures in tlm final census report. I am therefore to request that the 
Government of India may Ik* moved to consider the advisability of adopting the suggestion made 
bv Major Shaw.” 

l/'ttcr from tlm Government of India, Department of Education (Census), no. 31, dated 
th- 1-Sth March 1921 

“ I am directed to refer to your letter no. 109S, dated the 31st January 1921, regarding the 
compilation of statistics of insanes at the forthcoming census. The Government of Bombay, 
while recognising that it is too late to issue revised instructions for the enumeration of the insane 
Imputation, commend for the consideration of the Government of India a suggestion made by 
Major W. S. J. Shaw, I.M.S., Sujicrintendent, Central Lunatic Asylum, Yeravda, that in the 
ensuing Onsus Deports the figures returned in’ the schedules should not be tabulated but that 
a return of certified eases of insanity in the Asylums should be substituted. 

“ 2. In reply. I am to say that the Imperial Census Tables, which as determined for the 
next census have already been published for general information with this Department Noti- 
fication no. 93, dated the 11th October 1920, must exhibit the statistics collected in the Census 
Schedules, though in commenting thereon use is sometimes made of departmental figures. 
It lias always boon admitted that infirmity statistics collected at the census are inaccurate. 
But the Census figures, eve^though inaccurate, are of some interest and value because the errors 
are fairly constant from Census to Census and the ratio of variation affords some guide to the 
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growth ox decline of -a disease. The statistics also give some clue to tlic territorial and 
racial distribution of the infirmities. The Government of India are therefore of opinion 
that the Census figures of the insane should he compiled and shown in the Census Reports and 
regret that they cannot adopt Major Shaw’s suggestion. There will, of course, be ample op- 
portunity for the Census Commissioner and the Provincial Superintendents of Census Operations 
to deal with the accuracy and completeness of the figures.” 

455. The above letters, though dealing primarily with Insanity, raise questions 
of a wider nature. If our figures of Insanes are worthless, it follows that our figures 
for all the other Infirmities are the same. If one goes, all should go. 

456. So far as the arguments advanced by the Government of India are con- 
cerned, ' I feel that the statement that the figures afford some clue to the territorial 
distribution of the infirmities is correct. Racial distribution I find to be most 
probably deter min ed by the territorial location of the ' different races. The other 
main defence, namely that the figures afford some guide to the growth or decline 
of a disease, is more doubtfully sustainable. Yet it seems' to be true at any rate 
to some extent in the case of Leprosy. 

457. In the remainder of this Chapter, I hope to be able to show that our figur- 
es, whatever they are that we get, are not without some sort of continuity. They 
may be incorrect 5 but they are not haphazard, or guided by blind chance. To a 
considerable extent they represent, Census by Census, the same, or, to be more 
precise, corresponding facts ; and they are therefore capable of statistical treatment. 


PART II.— THE FIGURES. 

Section 3. — -Meaning of “ Population Afflicted ”. 

458. In the Tables columns are provided for “ Population Afflicted ”, that is 
to say, for the sum of Insane, Deaf-Mutes, Blind and Lepers. These figures seem 
to me to be worthless. The figures of Insanes and Deaf-Mutes are better combined ; 
and there may be some connection between Leprosy and one or other of the remain- 
ing three Infirmities. But scientific justification for adding together, the figures of 
all four Infirmities seems to me to be lacking. As already explained, the figures in 
the Bombay Tables under “ Persons Afflicted ” represent not individuals, but cases. 
But this makes little difference one way or another ; and the whole triple column 
should, in my opinion, be abandoned at future Censuses. 


Section 4. — General Changes since 1881. 

459. In the Table below are given the actual numbers recorded under each 
infirmity at the 2nd to 6th Censuses. I have also combined the figures of Insanes 
and Deaf-Mutes, because of the believed difficulty of distinguishing between these 
two Infirmities, and their acknowledged relationship. 


Subsidiary Table No. 105. — Actual numbers recorded under each infirmity, Whole 

Presidency, 1881 — 1921. 


Year. 


Insanes. 

- 

Doaf-mutcs. 

Blind. 

Persona. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

J 

Females. 1 Persons. 

1 

Stales, 

Females. 

1881.. 

9,938 

0,001 

3,437 

10,594 

9,904 

0,030 

02,228 

28,285 

33,943 

1891.. 

8,280 

5,347 

2,933 

10,305 

9,941 

0,304 

41,082 

20,721 

20,301 

1901.. 

4,079 

3,101 

1,578 

9,113 

0,557 

3,050 

21,034 

10,919 

■ 10,715 

1911.. 

7,809 

5,198 

2,671 

10,001 

10,212 

0,389 

39,037 

19,081 

19,950 

1921.. 

11,179 

7,277 

3,902 

14,002 

8,800 

5,850 . 

49,700 

23,200 

20,000 


Year. 


lepers. 

- 

Insane plus Deaf-mute. 

j 

Persons. j 

Males. \ 

i 

Females. 

Persons. 

’ 

Males. I 

i 

Females. 

1881.. .. .J 

12,382 

9,100 ! 

3,270 1 

20,532 1 

10,405 

10,067 

1891.. 

12,740 

. 9.G94 I 

3,140 

24,085 

10,288 

9,297 

1001.. 

0,901 

4,993 

1,908 ! 

13,792 | 

8,058 

5,134 

1911.. 

10,303 

7,354 | 

2,949 

24,470 1 

15,410 

9,000 

1921.. 

9,707 . 

0,740 

i 2,901 

25,841 

4.- 

10,083 

9,758 
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the same ideas in the minds of the Enumerators from Census to Census. If the 
figures were quite haphazard, the distribution by age-groups from Census to Census 
would be variable. Nor is the parallelism confined to the 5th and 6th Bombay 
Censuses. Similar curves mere shown in Chapter X of the 1911 [Report : and it will 
be there seen that even the 1901 curves conformed almost exactly to the same 
shapes. Not only so, but in the 1911 India [Report will be found similar curves — 
these in the case of Males going back to 1SS1. The more important and striking 
features of the curves, for instance the peak in the Deaf-Mute curve at group 10 — 20, 
the peak in the curve of Insanes at group 30 — 40. the hollow . shape of the Blind 
curve, and the long slow hollow rise in the Leper curve between 0 and 50, followed 
by a prolonged elevation over three age groups, reappear with perfect regularity at 
each Census. I feel that the critics of the Infirmities Tables must admit the force of 
this argument. No haphazard collections of figures are ever susceptible to 
parallelism when plotted diagramatically. 


111. — Locality. 


465. The constancy of the distribution by locality is clearly brought out by 


Somber oj Lepers per 100,000 
persons, Decean and Sind, 1SS1 
to mi (omitting 1901). 



Deccan. 

Sind. 

1SS1 

.. 10S 

11 

1S91 

96 

7 

1911 

57 

G 

1921 

77 

G 


the Tables in this Chapter. The comparison in 
the margin is striking. If the figures were entirely 
haphazard we should expect more Lepers in Sind 
at some Censuses and more in the Deccan at 
others. 


466. The continuity of the figures could also be studied by Caste on the basis 
of Imperial Table XH-A at this and the last Census. But, since the incidence of 
Infirmities by Castes seems to be dependent rather on their territorial distribution 
than on any racial character, this has not been done. 


Section 6.-— Insanity and Deaf-Muttsm. 

467. The question how far the two Infirmities mentioned above overlap— 
that is to say so far as our records are concerned — is not easy. I lean strongly to 
the opinion that it is more or less a matter of chance to which head an Insane person, 
who is of a taciturn type and makes strange noises, will be entered. This idea is! 
I think, borne out by the haphazard nature of the figures, when studied separately. 
I took out the number per 100,000, both sexes combined, who were returned as 
(i) Insane and (ii) Deaf-Mute. 'and then calculated the amount bv which, for each 
regional unit, the rate of Insane exceeded or fell short of the rate of Deaf-mutes 
Erom the resulting differences I could get no sort of homogeneous distribution’ 
whether the Districts were arranged by climate, by geographical position, dr by 
language. In some cases the influence of an Asylum, with its automatic diagnosis 
raises the difference m favour of Insanes. Thus Poona, with a difference of ^-51 
is considerably the highest in the Presidency. On the other hand the Thana dif- 
ference is adverse, namely —32. Contiguous Districts show, divergent difference* 
-e. g.. East Khandesh —9, West -Khandesh +6: Nasik —22. AhmetWar -M0* 
Again, Sukkur +29, Navabskah— 30, Khairpur +32. There is one solid rerion 
covering the Konkan, the South Deccan, the Southern Mahratta Country and the 
lvaxnatak in which there is always a substantial difference in favour of Deaf-Mutes • 
and this I suspect to bedue to language and local custom. The Gujarati-speaMncr 
area, the North Deccan and Khandesh, and Sind are ali of them heterogeneous 
m this matter. 6 

. 4GS - 9 onse T lentl r 1 consider that we ought to combine these two Infirmities 
m considering the results. In the fofiowing Table the per 100,000 distribution 

incidence ® 1VeQ for eaC ^ t ie ^ m P eT i^ Tables units, arranged in order of 
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Subsidiary Table No. 106. — Number of Insanes and Deaf-Mutes combined, ( both sexes 
combined ), in every 100,000 of the Population, 1921. 


Poona 

Hyderabad • 

Thana 
Navabshah 
Bijapur 

Thar and Parkar 
Surat 

Palanpur Agency 
Batnagiri 
Sukkur 
Kanara 

Upper Sind Frontier District 
Dliarwar 
Kolaba 
Sholapur 
Satara 
Larkana 
Kathiawar 
Broach 
Ahmedabad 
Belgaum 
Surat Agency 
Khairpnr 

Southern Makratta Country States 
Panch Mahals 
Karachi 
Cambay 
Kolhapur 
Kaira 
Cutcli 
Kasik 

East Khandesh 
Eeva Kantha 
Bhor 

Mahi Kantha 
Ahmednagar 
West Khandesh 
Bombay Suburban District 
Savantvadi 


197 ( Asylum, accommodation 523 ) 

168 ( Asylum, accommodation 300 ) 

154 ( Asylum, accommodation 272 ) 

146 

140 

136 

130 

119 

116 ( Asylum, accommodation 183 ) 
115 ' 

114 

114 

112 ( Asylum, accommodation 156 ) 
109 

105 

106 
103 
102 
102 

100 ( Asylum, accommodation 167 ) 
94 
90 
90 
84 
80 
80 
79 
73 
70 
65 

64 

65 
60 
52 
51 
48 
42 
18 
15 


469. It is difficult to get any order out of this list. The influence of the Asy- 
lums makes itself felt to some extent. The position of each asylum is indicated, 
together vrith its maximum possible accommodation, which must not be confused 
with the number (unknown) of actual inmates on the Census date. But so far as 
territorial incidence is concerned we do not find any satisfactory unity. The range 
between the highest and lowest in different regions, excluding Asylum Districts, 
is as follows — 


Region. 

Highest Incidence. 

i 

Lowest Incidence. 


Sind 

Xavabshah 

r 

146 

Karachi 

SO 

Gujarat 

Surat 

130’ 

Mahi Kantha 

51 

Deccan 

Sholapur 

19S; 

West Khandesh 

42 

Kamatak - - i 

Bijapur 

i4o: 

Kolhapur 

73 


The range in the Konkan is not given since there are only three non- Asylum Dis- 
tricts, and of these one, Bombay Suburban, is so close to the Naupada Asylum as 
to share it with the Thana District in which it actually stands. The range in the 
Natural Divisions is very wide. On the whole Sind shows a higher incidence than 
the Presidency Proper. The incidence in the North Deccan is much lower than in 
the South. But this is about all that can be said. There may be racial factors 
at work : but if so they are obscure. Perhaps it may be said that the Bhil country 
comes out low : and.this agrees with the low incidence in that Caste, and in the 
Porest Tribes generally. Nor do we find any clue by considering the ratio of Urban 
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to Rural population. East Khandesh and Kaira, containing many moderate- 
sized towns. come out low. Bijapur and Ivolaba, with very few towns, high. Karachi 
with its large city comes out low ; Sholapur high. 

Section 7.— Blindness. 

470. The distribution of Blindness follows the distribution of previous 
Censuses. Generally speaking there is a rise throughout ; but that rise is propor- 
tional. except that the Broaclifigure risesho an unduly high level, and the figure for 
Savantvadi seems too low having regard to the figures for the Districts surrounding it. 

471. The two most important, causes of Blindness are usually supposed to be— - 
(1) the glare from the sun, especially reflected glare from sand, burnt grass, salt 
land, or the sea (or snow, of which of course we have none), and (2) the smoke from 
fires in small ill-ventilated huts. In this Presidency, owing to the absence of very 
low temperatures, the second cause will be more or less evenly distributed. But the 
first cause varies considerably in a Presidency with such marked divergences of 
climate and vegetation. 

472. The following list of units, arranged according to the incidence of Blind- 
ness, will be found to follow more or less the arrangement which would have been 
arrived at. if the reader had been asked to make a list (independently of all figures) 
of the same units in accordance with the probable average daily values of reflected 
sun-rays throughout the year. 

Subsidiary Table No. 107. — Number of Blind persons (both sexes combined) in event 100,000 persons 

in each Imperial Tables Unit. Ill'll. 


Cuteh 

.. 494 

Main Kantha . . 


179 

Broach 

. . 351 

Bijnpur 


170 

Sukkur 

. . SOT 

Khairpur 


166 

Ahmednagar 

. . *295 

Satara 


155 

Upper Sind Frontier 

.. 26T 

Karachi 


145 

East Khandesh 

. . 204 

Panch Mahals 


142 

Kathiawar 

.. 263 

Kolaha 


129 

West Khandesh 

.. 25S 

Thana 


119 

Palanpur 

. . 252 

Ratnagiri 


117 

Xasik 

. . 251 

Reva Kantha . . 


114 

Surat 

. . 246 

Surat Agency. . 


110 

Larkana 

.. 23S 

Bhor 


109 

Cambay 

0.10 

Dharwar 


101 

Ahmedabad 

.. 219 

Belgaum 


S9 

Kavabshah 

. . 216 

S. M. C. States 


ST 

Thar and Farkar 

. . 209 

Kanara 


So 

Hyderabad 

. . 203 

Kolhapur 


67 

Kaira 

202 

Bombay Suburban 


06 

Sholapur 

.. 194 

Savantvadi . . 

. „ 

12 

Poona 

.. 1SS 





473. Some of the units seem to come out of their places, for instance Khairpur, 
which is too low. There are also extraneous factors to be considered. For ins tance 
at Surat there is some charitable work done for the Blind, which mav draw such 
persons from the surrounding Districts. * In the case of Karachi the city population 
is being constantly supplemented by immigrants arriving from other regions, in 
which the strain on their eyes was less. The comparatively high proportion of Blind 
in the Konkan Districts is not surprising. A large part of the population lives on 
the Coast, which, except in Kanara, is bare of trees, and signalised bv a hig h degree 
of glare from sea, sandy shore, and salt flat. 

474. The Deccan Districts fall into their places according to — (1) the propor- 
tion of open country, (2) the character of their soil, and (3) the'duration of the rainy 
season. AH these three factors are of importance. For instance, in Dharwar and 
Belgauni there is as much open country as in Satara and Poona. But that open 
country is almost entirely black soil, without the barren stretches of the lesser 
spear-grass (Aristida Adseenscmiis Linn.) which causes so much glare in the Forth 
Deccan : and the monsoon commences earlier and ends later. The position of the 
two Khandeshes is rather high, especially West Khandesh. But the monsoon in 
rhat region is short, and the glare in the open eountrv severe. 
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■17'). As to Savnntvndi it. can hardly be denied that that unit must 
be characterised by a lower value for reflected sun-light than any of the others. 
Nevertheless, in view both of the excessively low figure in this list, and also to the 
low figure recorded for Savnntvndi in the case of the other Infirmities also, there is 
reason to think that cither the enumeration or Tabulation of Infirmities in that 
■State was defective. The Abstraction Office was a local one. 

470. To have tested the general theory above propounded satisfactorily it 
would have been desirable to have taken out the proportions of Blind persons by 
Talukas in Districts like Satara, where there is a marked divergence between the 
Western Forest Talukas and the open Eastern ones. But unfortunately in the 
standardised method of abstracting infirmity figures the District was taken as the 
unit throughout, and figures by Talukas arc. consequently not available. 


Section* S. — Leprosy. 

•177. The Leprosy distribution shows remarkable continuity. The varia- 
tions bv locality are exceedingly wide, ranging at this Census from 3 per 100,000 
in Catch to 120 per 100,000 in Satara. Yet not only do the intermediate values 
arrant;.' themselves on the map in a reasonable territorial scheme ; but, when the 
three Censuses of 1801, 1011 and 1021 are compared, we find the same regional dis- 
tribution throughout. Those figures, therefore, though no doubt in no case abso- 
lutelv correct to a digit, nevertheless represent, actual facts, and not the caprice of 
individual enumerators. It must be a fact that there is a region of highest inci- 
dence in Satara, that, the incidence lessens in intensity ns we move outwards from 
the central core, that it increases again locally in East- Khandesh, and diminishes 
almost to zero in Sind and Kanara. The figures are given succinctly in the Table 
below. 


Suh*vham Tahir .Ye. 10 $. — X umbers of Lepers (both sexes combined) in every 100,000 persons of 
each District and chief Agencies and Stales, 1S91, 1911 and 1921. 



Locality. 



| 1ED1 

1 1911 

j 1921 

Satara 




1 121 

105 

129 

lVa«t Khandesh 




\ nr. 

1 122 

102 

Wr«t Kliandr-h 




ii 

V 5S 

57 

Kolhapur 




195 

74 

54 

Poona* 




! 100 

53 

45 

Itatnagirif 




9S 

54 

55 

llhor 




! 92 

60 

39 

Kulalia* t 




91 

72 

54 

Sludapurt 




SI 

GO 

95 

Ahmed n*£*r 




78 

56 

75 

Than* 




l G1 

47 

/ 39 

liotnlrtV Suburkan District 




•1 


\19 

Na*il.t 




50 

40 

42 

Horn Kantha 




43 

25 

18 

Hijapur 




42 

20 

35 

Surat 




3V 

49 

48 

Southern Mohrattn Count rv States 




3G 

32 

44 

lMcaiimt 




30 

2S 

22 

Surat Agency 




2S 

39 

48 

I'anch Mahali 




23 

11 

1 7 

Broach 




23 

25 

23 

Ilham ar 




20 

16 

14 

Savantvadi 




18 

21 

13 

Kathiawar 




15 

7 

8 

Kaim 




14 

10 

12 

Mnhi Knntha 




12 

9 

5 

AhmcdnbadJ 




10 

9 

C 

Karachi^ 




10 

10 

S 

Cambav 




9 

4 

6 

Upj>er Sind Frontier District 




9 

5 

9 

Pnlanpur Agency 




9 

5 

. 44 

T^vrknnn 




) 8 


7 

Sukktir 




1 

l 7 

6 

llvdombad 




\ G 


f 3 

Navabshnh 






l 6 

Cutch 




5 


3 

Khairpur 




5 

5 

9 

Thar and Parkar 




4 


4 

Kanara 




4 

4 

l 

5 


• Districts having an Asylum with accommodation for more than 100 Lepers. 


-f Do. do. do. 50 to 100 Lepers, 

j Do. do. do. less than 50 Lepers. 


cs 10 — <4 
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478. We can further from this Table arrive at deductions in the important 
matter of diminu tion or intensification of the Leprosy incidence. Excluding the 
North and also Kanara, in which two' regions the incidence has always been so low 
as to be of little importance, and confining ourselves to the inner area, in which . 
Leprosy is evidently a real problem, we can distinguish regions in which the values 
are stationary, and regions in which there is a clearly marked improvement. Thus— 


Regions of high and 
stationary incidence. 


Regions of high but 
diminishing incidence. 


Satara. 

S. M. C. States. 

Bijaptur. 

Sholapur. 

Ahmednagai 

Nasik. 

Khandesh. 

Surat District. 

Surat Agency. 

Broach. 


Tkana. 

Kolaba. 

Ratnagiri. 

Kolhapur. 

Poona. 

Bhor. 

Belgaum. 

Dhanvar. 


It will be seen at once, from the map opposite that they are homogeneous. They 
represent two irregular belts with a direction approximately from N. N. W. to S. S. E. 
There is also a secondary region of low but diminishing incidence, represented by 
Ahmedabad, Mahi Kantha, the Panch Mahals and Reva Kantha, which is cut off 
from the more southerly belt of similar character by Surat and Khandesh. 

479. It is not intended to press the argument tod far. The series of three 
Censuses in 40 years is far too short for a continuation of these movements to be 
forecasted. But as the figures now stand the phenomena to which attention has 
been drawn are definite statistical phenomena, and cannot be explained away 
by harping on the difficulty of recognising Leprosy and the ignorance of the 
Enumerators. 

480. The only serious break in the continuity of the figures is the case' of the 
Palanpux Agency. The rise is confined to the Palanpur State, which shows an 
incidence of 94 whereas the incidence in the rest of the Agency is only 2. There 
must be some special reason for the Palanpur State figure, either a genuine influx of 
lepers due to some special attraction, or a mistake in the Abstraction Office. The 
Political Agent was asked to find out the clue ; but unfortunately his reply had not 
been received when it became necessary to send this Chapter to the Press. Should 
it arrive in time the result will be incorporated as an Appendix. 



5UKKUR 

> 6 


) X 


THAR 6 PARKAR 


REFCRE/fCES. 

/ Janjira. 

2 Jav/har. 

3 Savantwadi. 

4 Akalkot. 

5 Bhor. 

6 Satara Agency. 

7 Surgana. 

8 Southern Maratha Jagirs. 

S Bijapur Agency. 

!0 Cambay 

A Part of Ahmedabad District. 
B Baroda Territory. 

S Surat District. 

P.M Ranch Mahals. 

B.S Bombay Suburbah District. 




PAL A UP UR 

44 JX 


KAHI \ 
KAHTHA 


~~Lr 

(SOT' 


o r*J 12 

KA1RA 


8 

HALAR 


1 KHANDESH 

57 ^ 


Distribution of leprosy 
1321 

The figures in Red are the number 
(both sexes combined) in ho. coo persons. 

Regions wrfh on incidence of 
10 and aver outlined ... 

30 ” " outlined t ■■ ■ 

7o ” >' hatched V/r/s/r . i 

It 5 >> ” hoicked ISdkkvi 

Regions m which there has been 
a c/ear diminution m the incidence 
since Colourwashed I J 


Bombay Cdyis excluded from 
consideration 

The Palanpur figure is discussed 
in the Report. 




i-8 KASIK 

42 


,9b3 1 

BOMBAY, 






^64 


( SMAPUR 

35 / 



DHARVVAR ' 
1“^ 


°L/9 


ffnr.t FhoUrdnco OfiircJ’oonn, 19RS J 
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Subsidiary Tahir No. 109. — Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex (five Censuses), 

British Districts. 

.Vo tr . — Aden n included (or nil pact. Censuses ; but (ho diHerenoo caused by tho inclusion of Aden for all past 

Censuses and ils exclusion this time is negligible. 


DEAF-ilCIE. 


1*5 ; 

m j 229 

| 210 

255 

no ! 

009 ' 55 

557 

wr. 

MO ! 

j i ,<►.>: 

1,011 

1,0*9 

M* j 

993 * pf'l j 

1 1.102 

1,054 

,<•12 i 

1.2(0 J 1,051 

1 1,177 

1 


. ! 

< t 

1 >2.403 


1891 

1881 

1021 

1011 i 

1001 

1801 

1881 

10 

11 

12 

13 ! 

11 

15 

i 10 


10 17 18 19 20 


232 172 300 208 318 ! 280 380 408 18D I -143 447 457 431 E72 


l."£2 | 1.313 j 1.212 i 1.153 
1.12* ! 1,350 1.003 J 1,157 


35—19 ..j 

! 1.H3 * 

1 

997 

1 i.i^ij 1 

i * i 

869 

49—15 J 

1 v:ti 

i ! 


OOfi ’ 

1 

923 


1 , 

i :.<n ! 

i i 

458 

1 1 

1 cr.i ! 

4(3 

5<»— 55 

1 ! 

! 

] i 

549 

, -M- | 

472 

55— no 

1 

1M 

1 

191 

' 2(5 t 

199 

n9 and nvrr 

) 39“ < 

r.r.n 

1 £73 

356 


1,101 1 1,25(1 1,101 1,371 

J | 

| POO j 078 030 1,007 

j 1,227 1,003 800 j 1,011 

i 

! 7(0 744 707 042 

I t'OG I 058 1,021 j 757 


530 ' 5 30 450 340 
012 I 010 550 3SS 


245 ISO 244 180 


071 1,031 1,030 050 f 

I 

1,070 1,031 1,053 900 ). 

031 050 877 832 

I 

1 070 020 £01 557 ,, 

! 530 031 407 013 ' 


j 423 380 310 357 J 

131 420 300 401 ! 


212 173 100 172 , 


803 1,003 j 097 894 

004 1,027 j 858 94B 

072 020 1 009 807 

I 

! 

622 507 , 526 458 

077 676 585 670 

414 337 331 333 j 


208 186 155 170 


474 1 677 1 530 J 090 512 700 ; 001 520 470 500 811 837 701 044 717 



273 j 

180 

553 , 

330 

COS ' 

300 

500 ‘ 

205 


571 ' 573 001 ; 5S2j 553, 330 J 370 ! 409 431 


105 27 30 20 20 3G 02 64 56 30 

35S 07 40 95 55 128 156 115 169 136 

385 280 220 301 204 326 390 451 487 439 


55—60 
CO und over 


. 604 584 745 j 504 COS 1 300 . 300 510 424 

J .592 503 562 ‘ 518 500 < 205 t 337 430 412 

j 450 551 020 021 T ' 320 421 474 511 

| V i.ioo i | 

.j Ml £70 702 0S3 J j 300 470 £03 £02 

j .V.I2 029 735 710 7 £32 £83 714 0£3 

! j [ 1.222 

;,10 j £01 009 I £71 J 482 £04 041 £34 

J i;ss ! 742 700 j 7SI 7 745 850 874 833 

I > 1,220 

;,10 GOO £10 £20 j £74 530 014 403 

. eO£> 807 800 839 7 1,102 1,057 007 058 

I J- 1.358 

. £1G 404 524 j 450 J 548 4S1 505 400 

. 3,423 2,042 2,2011 2,720 3,164 .4,173 3,0S0 2,020 3,383 



503 
598 '070 

1,004 080 

1,387 1,301 


23 | 1,207 1,275 
1,400 1,510 


1,011 1,026 
1,052 1,082 


470 527 025 727 

670 882 812 879 

1,018 962 987 1,091 

1,405 1,365 1,312 1,346 

1,104 1,237 1,062c 1,115 
1,540 1,388 1,G68C 1,298 

915 S10 743 707 

1,002 958 937 907 


486 493 J # 374 419 343 30S 

717 82l 893 ' 882 822 899 801 
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Subsidiary Table No. 110.— Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age, period, and number 
of Females afflicted per 1,000 males, British Districts. 


X CHEEP. AFFLICTED PER 100,000. 


X CHEEK OF FEMALES AFFLICTED 
TEH 1,000 MALES. 


Age. 

1 

( Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 






Males. 

jFcmalcs. 

| Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 


Leper. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

British Districts 

57 

-S3 

64 

46 

167 

195 

55 

27 

528 

651 

440 

139 

0—5 

9 

6 

16 

16 

36 

28 

1 

1 

663 

1,022 

807 

1,000 

5 — 10 

26 

12 

64 

45 

058 

45 

4 

3 

495 i 

639 

628 

745 

10—15 

41 

20 

78 

50 

64 

- 58 

13 i 

10 

620 

578 I 

545 1 

600 

15—20 

65 1 

51 

79 

52 

88 

74 

31 

18 

G72 

50C 

724 

406 

20—25 

73 

46 i 

62 

46 

07 

74 

30 

20 

C22 

528 

765 ' 

529 

25—30 

80 

30 

71 

45 

88 

84 ] 

57 

29 

300 

551 

834 | 

440 

30—35 

88 

46 

65 | 

51 

108 

lU 

75 

42 

455 

682 

995 1 

489 

35 — 40 

93 

42 

61 

48 

123 

161 

99 

40 

34G 

60C 

998 

3*1 

40—45 

83 

48 

58 

40 

186 

252 

129 

65 

508 

803 

1,158 

! 

460 

45—50 

100 

G2 

95 

i 

302 

470 

172 

81 

491 

639 

1,188 

388 

50—55 

88 

! 61 

08 

77 

55 

749 

173 

74 

643 

742 

1,152 

400 

55—60 

56 

40 

74 

58 

458 

659 

153 

61 

714 

635 

1,135 

320 

60 and over . . 

51 

, 43 

86 

74 

1,267 

1,569 

115 

44 

89G 

902 

1,303 

; 404 
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Subsidiary Table No. 111. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last five 
Censuses. For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 


ISSANE. 


Deaf-mute. 


District and Natural 
Division. 


1 


Males. 


« 

• 

Females 

• 

1 



Males. 



Females. 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1S91 j 

1SS1 

1921 | 

1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1SS1 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1S91 

1SS1 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1SS1 


o 

3 

4 

5 j 

6 

4 

S 

9 

1 

• 10 i 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

,.l 57 1 

41 

27 

42 

60 

32 

22 

14 

i 24 

S3 

64 

77 

45 

73 

84 

46 

51 

30 

49 

59 


7 

24 

56 

57 

107 

7 

22 

37 

; 33 

53 

5 

20 

27 

40 

78 
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CHAPTER Xr, --CASTE, TRIBE AKD RACE. 

tir/xnoti }, -FV.-tte /.rrw Fcnsc's;, 

dgj . For tbe reuso/w; gj vew in the Jwljr/Jucdfow wo ej/vAa) wwcjujwo; v/m c mack- 
at i}jjs Fewms; into Fa«V; or Fast/; ou fo//m>;, Jfovcutl iclecs H Jf weoescary both 
to tixpbih) v.jifii ih<i (faMT/'ibfo !(:pi‘;y><:>)U, ho job : 0 a be the obfiioulbu.*; of 

the /coord, 

dE2, Mr, Ji. F, Fwtbovew, v/jio as ffo;/;m/1/m0<;whof two Eo tabuy TAbwog/apJiie 
ov rvey, Jm; moewJly oojwpJ<;i//d the collation a»/j revision of the etbwogmpme ami 
yw.tlw'Oj>ofogica) mate/fol in the obi foist riet F«//;ti/;ei has; never al time:-; strongly 
urged tbattbe recording of Fuetef at the Indian Fensuoes; ■ hould 1/; abandoned, or. 
as an alternative, should be carried out over;/ twenty jwofoad of ovory ten wn;, 
/Fs contention is; that Fuate is so hopelessly vague that our fige res a t <; y v.-iw, Tbah 
there is a large amount of truth iu this cooteni ion v/jJJ be ween from the jewtarK; * .hat 
follow. 


JO o 

more 


d'dJE hV/e/ihele.es; J am wot personal! v in accordance v/}Fb the proposal, becavee, 
wwtrabistiw.otiow, 1// language, Facte was aw economic value, Jo t bis count ry 
re than iw uwy other that J hnov of, children that me bon- into the world a.".- borne 
‘with un.eoual chances, ‘This is duo to the Fast/; system, awd can bo bast seen /ram a 
consideration. of ed ucatjonal facilities, 'To the foes.hast ,h Erahmao boy education is 
his birthright, awd jf he fails to goto school ho is wrote or Joss ofao oddity, On the 
othor hand, the Mahar boy oud/ws upon life with long '/ids against his going to school, 
awd, if ho does go his birthright is to bo segregated off from tho other boys awd sit 
■outside on tho verandah, or even jn the sun and dust of the road. Fonseouently as 
J ong as the Fast/; system survives sueh foepartments as the Educafiowa! will wood bo 
have Fast/; figures. 


fit'/rr/ojN' 2,- Twk JTasjs or twjc JFcwfs, 


FvA.FE 

follows 


tfohwwn 'd i.n tjar Fenera! ffohedule was headed “FAE'TJO, TJ'JBE or 
The instmetiows ow the cover of the ewuwieiation }>'/dr were as 


‘‘ (Jolv'/M x 8 (C'Jtvtt ), — Eater the eas-t*; or tribe a of f Ji.wdur, Muralifiewi , Juiuv, citia, /.rya». 
Jjrahw'/i, and alw/^lnal tribw, Indian Cho'etiane, Pun^tn, and /)ji;^odndhins ri.ould be 
entered as sueh. For Fuddhists, Fnylidi and other euhjee^s of the ifitupiu:, as w<d! as for ah 
foreigners, enter their nationality/’ 

d3b, fw. the verw;v;uJar versions this was slightly modified iw form, a literal 
translation being as fojlov/s ; - 

Enter the waste of Hindus, Husahnans, Jains, ihk.hs, and abodgina! t .dba-'. Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and Farsaes should be entrred as sueh. For Fudd.hisU, English and 
Foreigners, enter the name of their domiciled noun try (nationality)," 

- ttd, Jn Fhapfor V, Part A, of the Fewsus f>/3o tin; following additional 
instructions were issued ; — 

" fjoktmn 8 lie sure that you get the true easte nam<-, and not the name of a 

religious seat, a /jolra, a title, or a surname, V/ords indicating country of birth are 
parti eu larjy to be reject'd. Thus Madrasi, Marwari, oindlu, Faideshi, el/;., are wot caste /tames 
at all. 


Jn the ease of th.e following you should enter the sub-east/; names w-Fl) EJiAIJM/iM; />F 
wjiat soit of Erahman as Ileshasth, E'agar, Jd'/Ih, el/;, (/£) FAN! (EAKIA) ; Ask wji.at sort of 
Vani, /ou should' not accept the words ghravak and Meshri, which are re!igioust/:rms^ but 
should get the caste name as Osval, ojuimali, etc, F) EANJH />EE EEEEI ; You should jn 
all cases rusk what Jdnd of Eanbi or Kvnbf. Jn Fu jurat and EJiaudesh all Fan bis and E.unbis 
* will know the name oJ tJreir submaste, and you should enter what they say, Jn the Deccan 
and Fonkan many Fun bis will not answer the cueetion in which case you should put dow/j 
Maratha Funbi and similarly all Jifarathi-speaking Funb's except those Jrom Fhandos.h 
should lie sliown by enumerators in Eombay and other cities as Jdaratba E.unbi, 
Enumerat/n-s in Couth Ilelgaum and Forth Fam/ra should take care not V/ cn1/;r those whose 
cawteis Fale Funbi as Fare Vakkal, The two eawt/is are distinct and should beshow/j under 
their true names whether the enumerator is using Marathi or Fannre.se, Do not jn 
any case enter simply F.unbi, (4) FOJA ; Jn Fujarat and FhandesJi it is not 
necessary V; enter the sub-caste names, such as Fbant, Eau'a, efo. And in Eombay and 
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other cities Koiis from Gujarat or Ehandesh should be shown as Gujarat Koli or Khandesh Koli. 
All Koiis of the Konkan, Deccan and Ghats should be asked what kind of Koli, and the name 
recorded, as Son Koli, Makadev Koli, Malhar Koli or Dhor Koli. Enumerators in Bombay 
and other cities should be careful about this. 

For Mahomedans, just as for Hindus, you should record the caste as Sheikh, Sayyad, Pathan, 
Pinjara, Bohra, etc. The word Sindhi should on no account be accepted as a caste name, but all 
Mahomedans returning the word Sindlii should be asked what kind of Sindhi and the name given 
by them recorded. 

Tou should be careful of caste names which are also the names of occupations. In such 
cases make sure that the man is really of that caste. For instance a man may call himself a 
Sutar, because he is a Sutar by occupation, whereas by caste he is a Panchal ; or a Maratha doing 
Mali work may return himself as a Mali. 

You should not accept fanciful names ; and if a person is clearly returning himself as of 
a caste to which'he does not belong you should explain to him what is wanted, and if he still, 
refuses to admit his true caste you should report the matter to your Supervisor.” 

4S7. Lastly the Index of Hindu Castes with synonyms issued in 1911 was 
revised and brought up to date so far as possible. 

Section 3. — “ Race ” op Foreigners. 

488. It will be seen that column 8 was intended to record quite different fac- 
tors for different races. For everyone other than Indians what was required was 
Nationality. This is by no means a simple thing to record. White subjects of the 
Empire are often at a loss as to the answer required. Some English people recorded 
themselves as English, some as British. A subject of the South African Republic 
would record himself as “ South African ”. But that term might include Zulus, 
Hottentots, Cape Boys, and even domiciled Asiatics. Actually there is no clear term 
for “ British subject being a native of Great Britain ” still less for “ British subject 
being a native of the United Kingdom including the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man Nor is there any term for a member of the South African Republic. 
And it is not at all clear how a “ Cape Boy ” or a “ BushmaD ” should have been 
recorded had such a person turned up. The same difficulty of nomenclature occurs, 
in the case of subjects of the U. S. A. There is no term for such persons except. 
“ American ” a vague term which might easily be adopted by a Brazilian Cattle- 
dealer. 

489. Actually what was wanted in the case of non-Indians was Political 
Nationality. And the term “ Race ” used in the heading of the column was 
unsatisfactory. This word “ Race ” is becoming more and 'more monopolized by 
Ethnologists for use in the strictly scientific sense of racial origin and is therefore 
out of place in a Census. 

490. In the case of persons whose -nationality has changed since birth, for 
instance, a Dutch woman married to a Parsee, or a naturalised Greek, what 'was 
actually required was a double entry “ Dutch (British subject) ” or “ Greek (British 
subject) ”. But it is doubtful how many enumerators were sufficiently smart to 
ensure a correct entry in such cases. Their tabulation is still more difficult. A 
Dutch woman married to a Parsee is no longer Dutch, and is certainly not Parsee. 
She is not English, using this term in a limited sense, and even when English is used 
to include Scotch, Welsh, and Irish it is difficult to see why she should be included 
under it, being domiciled in India. She belongs in fact to a limited nationality 
group of “ Dutch (British subject) ”, of- which she is probably the only member. 

491. There is also the converse case of an English woman married to, say, 
a Belgian, and residing in India. And even if we decide how to classify these* cases 
of wives, we still have to consider the children. In law, I am told, in some cases the 
nationality of the children is optional, and has to be decided by them on attainment 
of majority, for instance, children of an English woman by a Swiss husband, bom 
in India, but registered also in Switzerland. 

492. Still more difficult -is the case of regions like those of the middle East, 
where clearly "recognized nations are ruled by others, or members of the former 
are domiciled among the latter. For instance, an Armenian, beino- a native of 
Persia, would certainly record himself as “ Armenian 55 and not as “°Persian ” or 
“ Armenian (Persian subject)”. 
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493. Consequently the record of the “ Casto, Tribe or Race ” of non-Indians 
is inevitably vague. And the nationalities selected for Imperial Table XIII are 
limited to those which are both numerous and also faiily dearly defined. It is not a 
comprehensive but a selective Table, and such minor groups as have been indicated 
above do not have to be show. If it were ever attempted to make the Table 
comprehensive, it is clear that considerable difficulties would arise in the classifica- 
tion of foreigners. At present, for gauging the number of foreigners in India the 
Birthplace Table is a better guide. 


Section 4. — “ Caste ” of Indians. 

494. In the case of Indians what was required was “ Caste ”. In this Presi- 
dency, there being very few Buddhists, and those mainly foreigners who would 
therefore have to give their nationality, the problem is confined to Hindus, Ani mists, 
.Mahomedans, Jains, Christians and Sikhs. Zoroastrians fall either under Parsec or 
Irani* and present no difficulties. 

495. Indian Christians were ordered to be entered as Christian (with sect), 
in column 4 and as “ Indian Christian ” or “ Anglo-Indian ” in column 8. Xo 
difficulties ought to have arisen. Yet we always have to cope with the Hindu 
enumerator, who will record a converted Dhed as still a Dhed by caste ; . and some 
such cases actually came to light. 

496. For Mahomedans it must be remembered that Caste is a Hindu institut ion 
and the application of the term to Mahomedans is scientifically wrong. Yet Islam 
in India has taken on so much of the garb of Hinduism that divisions which may be 
called “ Castes ” do exist within its fold. - Endogamy exists as a practical custom, 
though not demanded by religious tenets, and not so rigidly followed as in Hinduism. 
The “ Castes ” which are most sharply defined are those groups whose ancestors were 
converted in the latest and most localized proselytizing movements, namely the 
Bohras (of two sects), the Khojas and the Memons. Next, but much less definite, 
come certain artizan groups, such as Pinjars, Ilajams and the like. In the Presidency 
proper the vast bulk of the Mahomedan community do not readily reply if asked 
what their caste is. In Magisterial Courts tho form of deposition provides for 
recording both the religion and the caste of each witness. In practice it is probablv 
correct to say that in the majority of Courts the religion entry is not used. For Hin- 
dus caste is entered, and for Mahomedans, other than Bohras, Khojas and Memons, 
the Avord “ Musalman ” is entered as caste. This saves trouble. The Mahomedan 
Avitness Avill be asked “ What is your caste? ” and will reply “ Musalman ". 
Attempts to find out Iris caste in the Census sense will take time, and Avill usuallv 
result in his admitting that he is a Sheikh, less frequently a Sayyad or a Pa than or 
one of the artizan groups. It may be remarked in passing that most of these 
artizans are really Sheikhs just as much as their agricultural co-religionists. 

497. In Sind the dhdsions of the Mahomedans are rather more definite and are 
more suitably described as tribes, the tribal parriotism becoming clearer on the 
frontiers. A note on the treatment of these tribes at this Census Avill be found in 
'Appendix D. 

498. Among the Sikhs it appears that some individuals regard all Sikhs as of 
one caste, Khalsa (the name of the religion), Avliile others adhere to their original 
(Hindu) Castes. Consequently the question.of caste for Census purposes is very 
obscure. The Sikhs in this Presidency are however few, and further discussion 
would therefore .be out ox placet- 

499. Jains are mainly either Chaturths, AAhich is the general name for the cul- 
tivating Digambars of the Karnatak or Vanis. Among the Jain' Yanis the Hindu 
sub-caste names reappear, Avhicli may indicate either that these subcaste divisions 
date back to a time previous to the establishment of the Jain faith, or else that 
persons from the Hindu Vani subcastes have from time to time passed over to tlU 
Jam faith. 

500. Hindu Castes and Animistic tribes must inevitably be considered together. 
In Hinduism caste is.a very definite and perhaps the most important institution." 

* Iranis are discussed in the Chapter on Religion (Chapter IA r ). 
t For further discussion of Sikhs, see Chapter IA' — Religion. 
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Indeed it, may he t luvt t he opposition which is always aroused by any attempt to 
abolish caste is dictated by a sub-conscious realization that with its caste structure 
the loosely knit tenets and inconsistent, theology of the religion would also go. Yet 
although Caste is an institution so important and essential, the individual castes are 
far from definite or clear cut.. It is quite a mistake to suppose that every Hindu 
will readily and easily give a correct answer if asked what his caste is. Nor is it 
true that, individual castes are equally homogeneous either in origin or in existing 
boundaries. 

Section 5. — Types or Hindu Castes. 

.">01. Rislcy distinguished seven types of caste, namely: — 

(i) T r Hull rasfrs, f. c„ prc-IIindu tribes, absorbed into Hinduism intact and 
transformed into castes, c. ;/., the KoJisof Gujarat. 

(ii) Functional castes, c. y.. Dhobi. Kalal. 

(iii) Sectarian Castes, c. y.. Lingayat. 

(iv) Castes fanned In/ cross ini/, e. y„ Dhilala. 

(v) C astes of the national type, c. </., Maratha. 

(vi) Castes fanned by miyration. — If the Ods arc originally the same as the 
Waddars, the former would bo a good example, as representing Waddars who have 
moved to Gujarat ami further North. Other examples are furnished by many 
Khandosh castes, e.y.. the Rcva Kunbis who were l^cva Ivanbis from Gujarat. 

(vii) Cashs farmed by chanyc of custom or occupation. — A good example is the 
Wanjari Kunbis of Khandosh. who are Wanjaris who have settled and become 
Auricultttrists and probably the Bralunahhatts. who were Brahmans but took 
to the occupation of writing and reciting genealogies. Here also Risley included 
many castes formed bv excommunication. 

502. The above scheme of origins is cited and exemplified not in order 
to continue a discussion of origins, but to faciliate an appreciation of 
some of the difficulties in the way of the recording of Castes at a Census. Almost 
every one of the types presents its own peculiar difficulties. 

503. (i) Tribal castes.— These tribes are sometimes small and homogeneous 
but often quite the opposite. Examples of homogeneous tribal castes are the 
Katkaris. the Varlis. and the various castes known in Surat as “ Kaliparaj ", viz.. 
Dhodia, Ditbla. Dhodhra and others. Examples of the opposite character are the 
Biiils and t he Kolis. The various sub-tribes among the Bhils. such as the Mavchis, 
l’avra.s and others, are so palpably different in physical character, and therefore 
in racial origin, that Mr. Macmillan, the Collector of West Khandesh, urged their 
separate enumeration and tabulation. It was impossible however to do so owing to 
the ban on ethnographic enquiry, and the time occupied in statistical and economic 
work. This was the more regrettable since Mr. Enthovcn s work has thrown no 
further light on the Bhils. whose cthnograpy badly needs elucidation. The 
caste figures in Table XIII for Bhils arc therefore figures for a heterogeneous group 
of tribes, a group whose external boundaries are by no means- definite, and whose 
internal divisions are inadequately examined. 

504. The Kolis present an even more difficult, problem. In 1911 an attempt was. 
made to enumerate and tabulate “sub-castes" of Kolis. This attempt broke down 
owing to the uncertainty of the different names in Gujarat. The matter need not 
be discussed here, as it is fully explained on pages 195 — G of the 1911 Report. But 
it was decided on this occasion that, while abandoning any attempt to differentiate 
the Gujarat. Kolis from one another, the more distinct and localized castes bearing 
the name Ivoli in the Central Ghats and on the Konkan Coast should be separately 
tabulated. That melting pot. of castes and languages — Khandesh — introduced 
a difficulty since Kolis occur there also. It was therefore decided to keep the 
Kolis of Khandesh again separate, so far as should be possible. In this way there 
would be the Kolis of Gujarat, the Kolis of Khandesh, the Son Kolis, the Mahadeo 
Kolis the Malhar Kolis and the Dhor Kolis.* Certainly the Southern Kolis, and 

* Xo I)bor Kolis were recorded. This is an example of the difficulty of getting at Caste figures for those castes 
which are low in the social scale. A 44 Raj ” Koli is no doubt proud of this bigh*soundj‘ng appellation. But a “ Dhor V 
Koli prefers to l^e called simply 44 Koli. ** 

C s 10—40 
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most particularly the Son Kolis, are apparently distinct from those of the Xorth, and 
have been united with them in the past through the accident or having the same 
name. However the KhandeshKolis form a possible connecting link.- The whole 
problem emphatically calls for further elucidation, and is one towards the solution 
of which a long and careful series of anthropometric measurements should prove 
invaluable. The figures obtained by separating the difiemt groups can be seen 
from Subsidiary, Table 112 below. 

505. (ii) Functional castes . — There is a double difficulty here. In the first 
place any particular occupation is now-a-days by no means confined to the caste 
which traditionally performed it. And it is even doubtful whether in some cases 
there was ever at any period a clearly defined and exclusive caste. Good instances 
are Mali and Gavli. * The Mali caste, as such, is a loosely knit group of endogamous 
divisions, united by little except traditional occupation. But beyond the fringe 
of this group axe a large number of gardeners who, belonging technically to other 
castes, will return their caste as Mali to the enumerator. The same remarks apply 
to the Gavlis. Secondly there are some groups in which instead of one term, as 
Mali of Gavli, there are several synonymous terms. The simplest case is where the 
terms are linguistic. For instance Sutar, SuthaT and Badig ; Teli, Ghanchi and 
Ganiger ; and many others, Here it becomes little more than a matter of personal 
idiocynerasy whether to tabulate as one caste or as several. But a still more 
complicated problem is raised by the weaving communities. Here there are a 
large number of synonyms, — Koshti, Hatgar, Jed, YinkaT, Devang, Pategar, 
Kkatri, Sali, Padamsali and others. These have been grouped as far as possible, 
mainly on the authority of the Ethnographic Survey and previous censuses. But 
no two educated weavers would agree as to synonymy. This matter is discussed in 
further detail in Appendix C. Thirdly there exist in many of the functional castes 
intercaste groups bearing the name of one of the early tribes, representing decend- 
ants of members of those tribes who passed into the functional caste through 
community of occupation And in some cases the tradition of the tribe name is so- 
strong that it will be returned at the Census. Thus many functional castes contain 
ATur and Guyax sections, and it may and does happen that an Ahir Chambhar, for 
instance, will return himself as an Ahir. But the balance of the Ahir tribe, 
that is all those who had not been absorbed into other castes, became 
itself a caste with the traditional occupation of cowherds. Consecpentlythe 
Chambhar is not only lost to his own caste, but is included wrongly m the *Ahir 
caste. For this reason the strength of castes like Ahir is liable to" show violent 
fluctuations from Census to Census. When the Ahir strength rises the strength of 
many of the functional groups will fall and vice versa. This is seen from the follow- 
ing Table : — 


Percentage increase or decrease. 



Cast". 





t 


1891—195. 

1901—1911. 

1911— 1921. 

Ahir 

* 



— 20 



Sonar 

. , 

... 


4- £0 

— 9 

l o 

Sutar 

* . 

- „ 

„ „ 

-r 5 

— 5 


Chambhar 

* * 



-f 3 

o 

— 8 

- 


Lastly there are some functional groups like the Panchkalshis and Panchals, 
whose traditional occupation is not a single trade, but embraces several. Here 
again there is a tendency for the name of the particular occupation of the individual 
to be returned instead of the caste name. Thus a Panchal carpenter will xetum 
Sutar (his occupation) and will then be tabulated in the Sutar caste. From the 
above remarks it will be seen that the figures for all the functional - castes are' 
exceedingly doubtful value. As a record of castes they are vitiated by the innumer- 
able mistakes which creep in, while a record of occupations they are not and were 
never intended to be. 

. (in) Sectarian castes .— In this Presidency the onlr important problem 

raised by this type of caste is the problem of the lingayats. The Question whether 
Linga_* at is a sect name or a caste name has been mentioned in the 'chapter on 
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Religion. Mr. Enthoven who liad studied tie Lingayats for many years, was strongly 
of opinion that, if caste was to be recorded at all, the internal caste-system of the 
Lingayats should be separately recorded and tabulated. How difficult the problem 
is will be understood when it is remembered that while the founder of the Lingayat 
sect abolished caste distinctions, there are within the Lingayat fold today not only 
separate endogamous groups, but actually untouchable sections. A “ Caste ” which 
contains within itself touchables and untouchables is almost a contradiction in terms. 
On the other hand it is to be remembered that if we relegate the entry “ Lingayat ” 
to col. 4 of the schedule as a sect of Hinduism and record the castes in col. 8, we 
shall get names like Devang, which occur among ordinary Hindus also, and these 
Lingayat Devangs will be included with their Hindu fellows. If on the other hand 
we keep Lingayat as a main religion in col. 4, i.e., in Abstraction, using a slip of 
Hindu colour, then we can tabulate Hindu Devangs and Lingayat Devangs separate- 
ly, just as we now tabulate Mahomedan Bhangis separately from Hindu. At this 
Census Government’s order w T as to treat Lingayat as one substantive caste of Hindu. 
But the question should be considered again at the next Census as soon as, or better 
still before, the operations commence. 

507. (v) Caste of the National type. — These differ in origin from the Tribal 
Castes in their lower degree of Racial purity. A tribe like the Katkaris or the Chod- 
hras has probably preserved its racial character, free from admixture of other blood, 
from a point of antiquity at whose remoteness we can only guess. The Mahrathas 
on the other hand represent a comparatively recent mixture of different racial ele- 
ments. whose unity, at the time when they became a Hindu caste, was political and 
and not racial. The whole problem of the tabulation of Marathas and Kunbis was 
raised in the early stages of the Census operations, and a large number of opinions 
collected. The problem was whether Marathas, “ Maratha Kunbis ”, other Kunbi, 
and Kunbis should be tabulated together or separately, and was accentuated by the 
fact that in 1901 persons returning as “ Maratha Kunbis ” were tabulated with 
Marathas, but in 1911 with Kunbis. In 1911 an attempt was made to record and 
tabulate the “ Sub-castes ” of Kunbis and Kanbis, taking these two together. 
Altogether 44 sub-caste names were returned (see p. 215 of the 1911 Report). 
Some of these contained only a handful of individuals, in two instances only 
one individual. The largest sub-caste was the Leva Kanbis of Gujarat with 505 
thousand. But there was a 45th entry for “ Unspecified,” which contained 638 • 
thousand. There is reason to think that the Kanbis of Gujarat are racially distinst 
from the Kunbis of the South, and have been included with them at previous 
Censuses from the accident of having the same name, — the names Kunbis 
and Kanbi, as also Kurmi and Kulvadi, indicating, almost certainly, 

“ husbandman ”, even though their exact etymology is a matter of doubt. 
Khandesh, as in the case of the Kolis, presented a difficulty,, since it supplies 
various Kunbi groups, some of whom are almost certainly of Gujarat origin, but 
others allied to the Deccan Kunbis. Further, in the case of the Kunbis and 
Marathas of the Deccan and Kokan it seems certain that the boundaries 
of the Maratha caste are hazy, and that well-to-do Kunbis assume and 
retain without opposition the Maratha name. To the suggestion that Marathas and 
Kunbis should be amalgamated there was a divergence of opinion. The prouder 
Maratha fa mili es of the South Konkan much resented the suggestion. On the 
other hand Lt.-Col. H. C. Steen, the Poona District Recruiting Officer, wrote very 
strongly urging that the " term or title c Maratha ’ should be authoritatively and 
finally appliedto the present Kunbis or Eulvadis of the generally understood 
Mahratha portion of the Deccan and Konkan, as their birth right.” About the time 
of this enquiry, and later, Government published in Government Kotifications 1117- 
R, of 11-6-20 and 1SS1-R of 10-S-20 lists of Castes which should be taken as included 
under the term " Mahratta ” for election purposes. But those lists included castes 
which no Census officer or ethnographer could possibly unite with Marathas and 
throw no further light on the subject. Later at the time of the Census, the Gabits 
or Gapits of the Konkan coast began to submit memorials urging that they should 
be shown as Marathas and the name Gabit abandoned. These people exhibited 
extraordinary energy, collecting signatures from the bulk of the caste. If there had 
been no good grounds for believing them to be racially allied to the Marathas their 
energy would have been wasted. But, since the Gazetteers, confirmed by the 
Ethnographic Survey, admit their Maratha origin, it was decided to include them as a 
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separate unit in the Maratha-Kunbi group. The classification ultimately arrived 
at for Table XIII was as follows : — 

KANBI (including PATIDAR). 

1. Anjana. 3. Leva. 

2. Kadava. 4. Matin. 

• MARATHA and KUNBI. 

1. Maratha. 4. Kunbi and Kulvadi. 

2. Arer. 5. Kunbi of Khandcsh. 

3. Gabit. 

508. Types (vi) and (vii) do not raise any very important problems, 
although numerous questions arise, which the limitations imposed on this Census, 
as mentioned in the Introduction, preclude from discussion, it may be mentioned 
in passing however that, following previous Censuses and the opinion of the Ethno- 
graphic Survey, Yaddars and Ods have been kept together, though it is doubtful 
whether they are not distinct castes, the former of southern, the latter of Northern 
origin, and Lamanis have been kept distinct from TVanjaris, athough the dress, 
language and physical appearance of these two castes seem to suggest that they are 
one and the same. 


Section G. — The Figures. 

509. The Table which follows shows the strength in the Presidency of the 
Castes selected for Imperial Table XIII. It was customary at former Censuses to 
break the Castes up for this Table into groups according to their traditional occupa- 
tion. I have not done this on the present occasion, partly because there is such un- 
certainty as to the traditional occupation of many castes, and partly because the 
tendency to confine one occupation to one caste is now largely dicing out. For 
instance in 1911 the traditional occupation of Rajputs was put down as “ Soldiers 
and Cultivators In this Presidency, as I have remarked in the Chapter on Civil 
Condition, the Rajputs are an extraordinarily heterogeneous lot, and it is doubtful 
whether more than a mere handful have either gone in for soldering* for a century 
or more, or are really descended from a warrior class. The Lingayats, one of our 
largest castes, have no traditional occupation in any true sense. Many castes of 
large dimensions, such as the ICanbis of Gujarat, the Kunbis of the south, the Kolis 
of Gujarat, and others, follow any occupation other than trades requiring special 
artisan knowledge.^ Moreover in some cases the traditional occupation is very un- 
important. The Bhandaris were shown as having the traditional occupation of 
“•Palm juice drawing and distilling ”. Yet in Table XVI (1911) out of 43,000 actual 
workers only 1,600 persons returned tlus occupation, whether as principal or subsi- 
diary. The Halepaiks were shown as “ Toddy Drawers Yet in Table XVI out 
of 24,500 actual workers only 200 returned that occupation. In the case of both 

• these castes, — certainly in the case of the Bhandaris — it would have been quite as 
correct to show “ soldiering ” as their traditional occupation. The Bhandaris were 
an important fighting element in the early Bombay armies. The Bhois were shown 
as “ Fishermen ”. Yet the numbers returning tins occupation were trivial. And 
“ palanquin-bearing ” would have been quite as correct an entry. 

• . 516. For these reasons I have abandoned this classification and have shown, 

some of the principal Castes and Caste-groups grouped according to general con- 
siderations and convenience. 
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Subsidiary Tahir No. 112. — Strength of (he marc important Castes and Caste-groups 
' in the Presidency. 
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Section 7. — Reasons for the Changes. 

511. Not all of the castes in this Table exhibit changes which can really be 
felt to be reasonable. Many of the fluctuations are of course impossible as facts, 
and are due solely to differences in enumeration or classification. This is particularly 
true of some of the Sindhi Musalmans. Baloch, Brahui and Pathan show reason- 
able changes, and we may therefore assume that the figures are correct enough 
for administrative purposes. But Arab, Saman, Sumra, Muhana, and Serai or Jat 
yield no information of any value at all. Khasklieli was not tabulated in 1911, and 
the stability or instability of the figures cannot therefore be estimated. If anyone 
wishes to know the number of any one of these castes he will have to work on 
estimates. (Reference is invited to Appendix D.) 

512. The figures of Bolira, Khoja and Memon all show increases at this Census, 
which could not possibly be due to natural causes. It must be assumed therefore 
that the 1911 figures were too low, since it does not seem likely that in the case of 
these particular castes there is any danger of persons getting wrongly included. 

513. The Presidency castes usually show rational changes. Castes in which 
violent fluctuations occur are — Bava (which is an occupation term), Gurav and 
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Husar (here the reduction is probably the fault of the members of the caste, "who will 
return themselves — wholly erroneously — as Brahmans). Kabbaligar and Banehkalshi 
(they probably got into Khatri. through returning themselves as Kshatriya in 1911). 

514. A diagram is given showing the approximate distribution of the 
whole population by castes. Roughly speaking, one-fifth or more is covered 
by Marathas, Kunbis and Kanbis. The only other very important castes are Kofi, 
Mahar and Dhed, Brahman, and Iingayat. 

515. Generally speaking, the impossibility of getting true caste figures is due 

to (1) ignorance, and (2) prejudice. People are very ignorant of what is under 
their own noses, not only in India, but elsewhere. In England there are probably 
more people who could define the functions of the Heperides than of the Lord. 
Lieutenant of a Country, and more who could describe a Phoenix than a Kestrel. 
In the same way in India there are more people who can su mm arise the Manu 
tradition of caste origins than define the differences between the existing tribes of 
Kolis and more who can explain the difference between an Apsaras and a Kinnara 
than give a reasonable answer to the question — "Isa Gamta a Bhil ? ”. Yet the 
former in each case is the wildest poetical mythology, while the latter is a living 
problem of the present age. « 

516. As to prejudice we are defeated by the persistent desire to rise in the 
Hinduistic Scale. The desire to become a Brahman is as old as the Aryan invasion. 
Xot. one in ten Brahmans is descended from original members of the caste, which in 
old 'times received constant accretions from families or groups which were learned 
enough, rich enough or astute enough to obtain • Brahmanic recognition. Today 
the press, platform and law-courts suffice to defeat the numerous aspirants to 
Brahmanic status. But in the lower strata, where the change would be less 
noticeable, odds and ends are constantly passing into the ranks of the Kunbi and 
the Rajput. At home, in his own -village, the Indian cannot easily change his 
caste, unless (as sometimes) the whole village community is doing so (an example 
of this is given in Appendix C). But when he goes off with his family to a new 
country no one can tell whether he is of the caste which he states. Many English 
people in Western India believe that their Mahar servants are Marathas. And 
recently, when I asked a Makar servant what Ms caste was, he replied SomavansH ; 
and when I hinted that tMs was a synonym for Mahar, he was prepared to argue 
that the two castes are quite different. 

517. The caste limits are therefore not nearly so irrevocably fixed as would in 
theory be expected. There is a fringe to each caste, in wMch are found those 
persons who, for one reason or another, have just entered or are just leaving it. 

51S. In these circumstances it may be objected that the arguments used at 
the beginning of this Chapter for the retention of the Caste column in the Schedule 
cannot be sustained, since the figures wMch we get are so rough that those of the 
past, will serve as well as those of the present. There is some truth in tMs argument. 
But on the other hand the 1901 figures, were they being used, would give serious 
underestimates of many of the Bhil and other Forest tribes, who suffered severely 
from the famine. Judiciously used, with a clear realisation of the probability in 
each case of over or understatement, of numbers, the Caste figures are not only 
useful but necessary for the Educational and Public Health Departments. The 
great thing is to take a broad view of the Castes, — for example to amlgamate the 
Forest Tribes, whether for any one area or for the whole Presidency, and similarly 
to amalgamate the weaving communities, and the Maratha-Kunbi* group. 

519. Some of the more important changes in the numbers since 1S81 are shown 
in the Table wMch closes the Chapter. 


Section S. — Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 


5-20. The strength of the Indian Christians, and their chances since 1SS1 have 
Wen so fully given in Appendix G that there is no use in repeating the information 
here. But it might be interesting to trace the increase in" Europeans and 
Anglo-Indian* since 1881. 1 
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Distribution of the Whole Population 
of the Bombay Presidency, 1921 , by 
Castes. 

Hindu, Join, and /tnimistic .. Black. 

Musalman -Red. 

Christian and Zcraastrian Green. 


DEFINITIONS. 

I Artisan Casles a Kumbhar, Suior, Lohar, 

Tsli & Ghanchi, Dorji & Shimpi, Hajam &, Nhavi, 
and Dhobi , — with all synonyms as given in 
Imperial Table JL11L. 

2. — Weaver Castes . = Patvekari , Khatri, Etc; 
Koshti, Hatgor. Jed, Vinkor and Devang; Soli 
and Padamsali, Note.Lingayat YJeavers are 
included in Lingayat. 

3 — Other Forest Tribes ".= Chodra . Duhla and 
Talavia, Dhodia, Gamit, Katkari, Varli, NailKada, 
Konkna,and Thakur. 
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Subsidiary Tabic No. 113. — Changes in (he number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians si?ice 
1SS1, Actual figures, whole Presidency ( except 1881). 



18S1 


1 

1 



(British Dis- 
tricts only). 
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1901 
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Europeans (British Subjects) .. .. j 
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31,4o0 

j - 25,203 
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Europeans (Other Nationalities). . .. 

J . 


\ 3,168 

3,235 

2,415 

Anglo-Indians . . • • • • j 

2,893 

a. 

S,S09 

6,820 

9,144 

10,465 

' 


For an analysis of the different Nationalities of Europeans of other Nationalities, 
and all other foreigners the Birthplace Table is the best guide. And the 
discussion of the changes in their numbers \vill be foimd in Chapter III. 


Subsidiary Table No. 111. — Variation in caste, tribe, etc., since 1881. 
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Chapter TIL— Birthplace. Sec. 1.— The Basis of the Figures. 

CHAPTER III.— BIRTHPLACE. 

1. — The Basis of the Figures. 

521. The instructions on the cover of the Enumeration Book were as 
follows : — 

“ Enter the district or State in winch each person was bom ; and if the person was not bom 
in your province add the name of the province to the district of birth. If the person was born 
out of India, enter the country, as Goa, Afghanistan, Ceylon. — The names of villages, Talukas, 
etc., are not to bo given.” 

In the supplementary instructions in Chapter V-A of the Code I added, at the 
request of the Superintendent of Census, Baroda, a direction that in the case of that 
State the “ district (Subha) of birth ” should be entered. The areas for which the 
figures were actually required in the case of Baroda are more properly termed Prants, 
but the direction — so far ns it was not entirely neglected — was generally understood. 

522. In the Chapter dealing with Slip-copying the following was inserted (in 
accordance with precedent and the Imperial Census Code) — 

“ If column 12 is blank, the district of enumeration will bo entered ”. 

This provision, though possibly suitable in the more remote parts of the Presidency, 
is so liable to be fallacious in the case of the larger cities that I had to repeal it in 
their cases. The tradition of the Indian Census that all blanks should be filled up by 
guess-work, and no Table should have a class “ not returned ” was hardly suitable 
to the present occasion, when the enumeration books were often incompletely filled. 

523. In addition to actual blanks in column 12 of the schedule the number 
of cases in which the village instead of the District or State was entered was enor- 
mous, in spite of the very clear instructions on the cover. The ‘Abstraction Offices 
had a difficult task to identify village names, more especially since the same name 
very frequently belongs to several villages in different districts. 

524. This Chapter was headed “ Migration ” in the last Census Report for the 
Provinces, but “ Birthplace ” in the Report for India. The latter is its prescribed 
heading on this occasion, and is much more correct than the other, since the statis- 
tics are based entirely on the returns of birthplace in the schedules. Nevertheless 
it is necessary to speak of Immigrants and Emigrants throughout the Chapter, 
because of the absence of any satisfactory term for “ a person bom in one place but 
enumerated in another ”. The birthplace basis for analysing migration figures is in 
accordance with the practice of the Census in most other countries, and is due to 
the impossibility of obtaining any other basis with clear boundaries. The true 
emigrant is, of course, an individual, who, being a permanent resident of one region 
leaves it and becomes a permanent resident of another ; and that is the sense in 
which the words emigrant and immigrant are used in common parlance. But there 
is no possible criterion for defining t: permanent ” ; and there are many persons 
who are not permanently residents of any region. Consequently the casual visitor, 
the criminal sent to a distant jail, the soldier ill barracks, the passenger on a passing 
train, the Chinese carpenter of a ship in harbour, and the genuine permanent resident 
whose mother happened to be elsewhere at the time of his birth, are alike classed as 
Immigrants. 

525. Not only so, but they are classed as Immigrants from the particular 
region in which they were born. Thus one of the soldiers in barracks might have 
been born in Malta, though a genuine native of Ireland. He is classed therefore as 
an Immigrant from Malta to India. Another might have been born in Bombay 
City, returned to England with his parents a few months after birth and never 
come back to this country till late in life. Being enumerated in barracks at Poona 
he counts as an immi grant from Bombay City to the Poona District. 

526. Mr. Macgregor in the 1911 Report (p. 39) wrote — 

“ It is assumed for the purposes of this report, though it is not necessarily true for everybody, 
that the district of nativity.is the same as the district in which the person’s home is situated. 
“With the extension of railways and the spread of railway travelling this must become less and 
less true every year, but the people are still conservative enough to make the statistics accurate 
when dealing with large figures.” 

This statement requires some modifications. We must distinguish between Indians 
and Foreigners (including for the moment in this latter term Englishmen and 
persons from other parts of the Empire). 
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527. In the case of Indians the very extensive practice of a married woman 
returnin'" to her father’s house for the birth of her first, and often of her subsequent 
children necessarily results in a large proportion of extra-district birthplace returns, 
and in extra-provincial returns in the case of districts on the marches of the 
Province. In the case of Foreigners in this country birthplace is an unreliable guide 
to genuine residence, partly because of the large number of white children born 
in India to parents who are liable to transfer from station to station, and partly 
because many of the non-English foreigners probably come of a wandering stock, 
whose parents also wandered about the world. 

528. In the English Census, in order to analyse persons returning foreign 
birthplaces, distinction is made between “ Persons of British parentage born abroad,” 
“ Naturalised British subjects born abroad ” and “ Foreigners born, abroad 
The foreigners are then again separated by ’occupations, and by Civil Condition. 
These figures are not only valuable in themselves, but afford an index of the pro- 
portion of those foreigners who (as for instance seamen), are only temporarily 
present, and of those who (as for instance Music masters in schools), are permanent 
residents. It is certainly desirable at future Censuses in India to make some similar 
analysis of persons returning foreign birthplaces. Upto 1911 Birthplace was not 
examined in conjunction with any other factor, except in the case of Bombay City, 
and at this Census the only change has been to extend the compound analysis to the 
two further cities of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 

529. The statistics of Immigration are obtained entirely from Imperial Table 
XI for this Presidency. Figures of emigrants within British India, i.e., persons 
enumerated in other parts of British India, but returning Bombay as their birthplace 
are obtained in MS. from other Superintendents. Emigration outside British India 
is not ascertainable, except in the case of a few of the colonies. The real difficulty 
of obtaining correctly either figures of immigrants or emigrants is the multitude 
of Indian territorial names, and the natural ignorance of the enumerator, the indi- 
vidual enumerated, and the Abstraction Offices. For instance, the direction to 
record the State and Province becomes a difficult problem with regions like the 
Central India Agency, where the States are numerous and often very small and 
the term Central India Agency not -well known. And the same applies to districts also. 
Many a stranger from other Provinces may reasonably plead ignorance of the 
district of birth, especially in cases where he has not been back to his birthplace for 
many years. For instance an Army Officer enumerated by myself gave Landaur 
as his birthplace, and it required an Atlas and the expenditure of a good deal of 
time to ascertain the District and Province. It is for that reason that many lazy 
enumerators accepted the name of the village, since most persons know the name of 
their actual birthplace. 

530. In order to save elaboration both in Enumeration and Abstraction 1 
refused requests from the Census Superintendents of the Central India Agency, 
Hyderabad, and Mysore to order the record of Talulcas within States in the first case, 
and of Districts in the others. To take the case of the Hyderabad State — usually 
called the Mogalai in this Presidency — it would have added to the work of my 
Abstraction Offices if they had had to handle the names of Hyderabad Districts, 
while the position of the Enumerator was much the same. Provided that he was 
hot so lazy as to accept the village name it was no trouble to him to ascertain that 
t lie man was bom in the Mogalai, whereas the name or the District would be 
unknown to him, and quite possibly would have been incorrectly entered. 

531 . In short, we must, so far as possible, consider the interests of the careful 
enumerator and the Abstraction offices. With the lazy enumerator it is impossible 
to cope. 

< 5 - 

532. In passing I would remark that in showing the number of immigrants 
from districts of the Hyderabad and Mysore States in Subsidiary Table I (a) on 
p. 49 of the 191 1 Keport my predecessor foil into a trap. At that Census, as at this, 
then.* was no order to record the district in the case of States, but only the State ; 
and the figures there given are therefore those cases in which the enumerators against 
mstrurtions entered the district. The immigrants from Hyderabad numbered 
140. .*.>9. And obviously the numbers from the four continuous districts must have 
Ixen nearer to one lae than the figure (1,0G0) actually shown. 
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Section 2. — Types of Migration. 

533. The following classification and definitions of different types of migration 
is taken straight from the India Census Report- of 1911, to the extent indicated by 
t]ie inverted commas. 

c ' 1. Casual . — Or the minor movements between neighbouring villages. These 
minor movements are called casual, not because they are temporary or accidental — 

for they are often of a permanent character — but because a change 

of residence from one place to another within a very short distance does not amount 
to migration in the ordinary acceptance of the term. Such movements are going 
on all over the country, but they find expression in our statistics only where they- 
take place between villages which happen to lie on opposite sides of the district- 
boundary.” 

534. It is obvious that this type of migration is of a kind which is of no eco- 
nomic importance, and could with advantage be excluded from our figures, if there 
were any possible means of doing so. As pointed out in the same Report the principle 
cause of such migration is the practice of taking wives from villages other than that 
of the bridegroom. By that means not only does the wife appear in the figures as 
an “ immigrant ” from the district of her father’s house, but since according to 
custom she returns to her father’s Jiouse for the. birth of her first child, the child 
also so appears. 

535. Mr. Gait amalgamated with these domestic types of migration the cases 
of purely random guests and visitors who happen to be present on the Census night. 
Strictly speaking the cases of wives from neighbouring villages and children bom 
there stand on a different footing from the cases of guests and travellers. We might 
therefore divide Mr. Gait’s class “ Casual ” into two, and call them (1) “ Casual ” 
and (2) “ Domestic ” or li Social ”, 

53G. With “ Casual ” in its thus restricted sense it is unnecessary to deal in 
much detail There is no possibility of any quantitative estimates of this type. 
It may be assumed on grounds of probability that the proportion of casual Immi- 
grants in the total population of towns and citiesjs higher than in country places. 
But beyond this nothing can be said. 

537. To return to the Sub-Class (2) ** Domestic ” or “ Social ” — this type of 
migration is indicated in the figures by the ratio of females, and is naturally most 
obvious in the case of immigration from contiguous regions, whether of the same or 
another province. Thus in 1911 (when the figures were not- upset by famine 
migration as at both the 1901 and 1921 Censuses) the figures in the case of certain 
particular districts were very striking. "These are given in the annexed Table. 
Partly owing' to the abnormal condition prevailing at this Census -and partly for 
other reasons the 1921 figures are not here quoted. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 114. — Actual figures in thousands ofi population ofi British Districts, 
and ofi inunigrants from contiguous regions, 1911. 


District. 


1911 


District. 

[ 1911 

Population' 

Immigrants from 
contiguous 
Districts. 

Population 

! Immigrants from 
j contiguous 
Districts. 

1 » 

M. i 

F. 

1 31. 

t 

; F. 

Ahmedabad 

s2s ; 

Co i 

So 

Poona 

1,072 

( 

31 

34 

Broach 

307 | 

14 1 

17 

Satara 

1.0S1 

9' 

16 

Kaira 

092 j 

10 1 

56 

Sholapur 

76S 

29 

46 

Paneh Mahals 

323 j 

14 : 

19 

Belgaum 

944 

29 

43 

Surat 

654 1 

15 ! 

16 

Bijapur 

' S63 

23 

31 

Kanara 

431 | 

9 i 

S 

Dharwar 

1,026 

34 

40 

Kolaba 

594 ; 

10 < 

S 

Hyderabad 

1,037 

24 

15 

Katnauiri 

1,204 , 

C i 

11 

KaTrabshah 




Than a 


1 


Karachi 

522 

9 

4 

Bombay Suburban 

SS2 j 

27 | 

20 

Larkana 

661 

19 

14 

Ahmednagar 

945 

20 i 

35 

Sukkur 

574 

35 

9 

East Khandesh 

1,035 ! 


29 

Thar and Parkar 

* 457 

36 

24 

West Khandesh 

5S1 l 

15 j 

IS 

Upper Sind Frontier 

263 

24 

19 

Nasik 

..: 905 ! 

- 11 1 
* 1 

17 
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It will be seen that the ratio of females is exceptional in Kaira, and high in all inland 
districts. In Poona the ratio is kept down by the number of males in military and 
other employment in Poona City. In the coast districts the females are usually 
in deficit, probably owing to the high proportion of males on boats in ports. The 
Sind figures again emphasise the utter dissociation between conditions in that 
Province and. conditions in the rest of the Presidency. 

53S. The next of Mr. Gait’s categories was “ (2) Temporary, due to the migra- 
tion of coolies to meet the demand for. labour on new canals and lines of railways, 
and to journeys on business, or in connection with pilgrimages, marriage ceremonies 
and the like. ” 

\ 539. So far as pilgrimages are concerned the date of the Census is always fixed 

so as to avoid, so far as possible, all important pilgrimages. But while avoiding 
the main gatherings it is not possible to take cognizance of the smaller local festi- 
vals. The following are the only festivals known to have, been in progress at or 
near the date of. the Census in this Presidency. But the list is. not necessarily com- 
plete, since all districts did not report. 


District. 

‘ * 

Locality. 

Festival. 

Estimate, number of 
"‘'pilgrims.' 

Broach 

Ankleshwar 

Halinska Pir 

1,000 

Bijapur 

Marimatti (Tal. Bagewadi, 

2,000 

Dharwar 

Hulgur (Ta!. Bankapur) 

Local Pir 

3,000 

Kanara 

Itgi (Tat. Siddhnpur ) . . 

Car Procession 

2,500 

Do. 

Gokam 

Shivratri 

Considerable 

Do. 

Idgiindi (Tal. Yellapur ) 

Do. 

500 . 

Do. 

Shivalli ( Tal. Sirsi ) . . 

Do. 

1,000 

Nasik 

Xasik 

Sinhasth 

The festival was 'more or less 

’ 

• 

_ 

over; 'but- a' good many 
persons whose presence had 
been due to the festival still 
remained. 


540. Mr. Gait’s next category was “ (3) Periodic, due to seasonal demand for 
labour. ” In this Presidency it is well known that many cultivators and 
agricultural labourers go to Bombay for Mill and other labour in the off season. 
In some cases' they only visit their villages in order to sow, possi bly to weed if the 
crop comes up all right, and to reap the harvest. Mr. Macgregor put the number of 
temporary migrants into Bombay City at 125,000 out of 590,000, not born in the . 
city. This he mentioned as being arrived at by taking as temporary immigrants 
75 per cent, of the coolies, 66 per cent, of the cartmen, and 30 per cent, of the mill- 
hands, who gave birthplace returns within the Presidency. It is not known on 
whose authority this formula was chosen., I consulted Dr. Sandilands, the Health 
Officer, who replied that he knew of no sound statistical basis for a formula; that 
some general idea might be obtained from persons with an estimate knowledge of 
the habits of the people ; but that any such exact estimates as that put forward in 
1911 would need to be accepted with a good many reservations. 

541. Mr. Macgregor also referred to the periodic migration for the sugarcane 
harvest on the canals in the Poona District. This phenomenon still continues. 
Wherever there is irrigation in the Deccan there must be an influx of labour in the 
harvest season ; but as Mr. Macgregor pointed out the immigrants are mostly from 
short distances. In the present year the canals were very feeble, and the popula- 
tion of the canal villages mostly lower than in 1911. Tlfis, which has been separately 
discussed in Appendix L, is. merely mentioned here as a justification for not 
attempting any exact estimates of immigrants. It is no use analysing a normal 
movement in an abnormal year. 

542. Other lines of normal periodic migration at this season are the movement 
of labourers into the cotton districts of Ivhandesh and eastwards out of our territory 
into Berar. But this again is not worth studying on the present Census figures. 

543. Mr. Gait’s next category was “ (4) Semi-permanent, where the inhabit- 
ants of one place earn their living in another, but maintain their connection with 
their old homes, where they leave their families, and to which they ultimately 
return. ’ 3Ir. Gait’s instanced the Englishman in India as an example of this type. 
It is a t} pe which so far as Indians are concerned is characteristic of industrial cities. 
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There is no reason to think that much migration of this type goes on as between 
agricultural tracts. The majority of the Bombay City immigrants are un- 
doubtedly of this type, rather than periodic. 

544. Mr. Gait’s type lo) “ Permanent ” explains itself. Mr. Macgregor esti- 
mated that the sons of semi-permanent Bombay City immigrants, being inured to 
city life, may tend to become permanent settlers. Settlement on the Sind canals 
is also of this type. . And there is also a distinct movement, though probably over 
distances too short to be observable in our figures, from the forest tracts of the 
Ivarnatak Mallad to the inland villages. . 

“Section 3. — General Character of the Population. 

545. The following is a summary showing the general distribution of the whole 
population by Birthplace since 1SS1. Considerable care is required on the part of 
any one seeking to compare Birthplace figures for the different Censuses. Not only 
are the Tables at the various Censuses quite differently framed, but the treatment 
of (i) Aden and (ii) Baroda have been very different. In the figures now given 
Aden has been excluded from the Presidency throughout, and treated as a country 
in Asia. The Baroda State has been separated off from the “ Best of India ” — he., 
the unit called in the Tables “ Provinces and States in India beyond Bombay ”. 
The Baroda figures have been first shown separately, and then combined with the 
figures of those born in the Presidency. In comparing the figure 22,478,056 of 1881 
with the figure 22.713,572 in the same year, and in making all similar comparisons 
for subsequent years, it must be borne in mind that the two sets of figures, though 
trulv comparable, are nevertheless of different types, the first representing persons 
bom and enumerated in the same region, and the second persons born in Baroda 
lmt enumerated with us. The figures of “ Birthplace not specified ” in the first 
four Censuses cannot be redistributed among the other items as there is no informa- 
tion to guide us. They represent three main types of entry — (1) actual blanks in 
the Birthplace column of the schedules, (2) names of villages within the Presidency, 
not assignable with certainty to any district, and (3) names of foreign Birthplaces 
unidentified, usually through ignorant misspelling. The almost complete elimina- 
tion of tliis item in 1911, and its entire disappearance at this Census, does not mean 
that the schedules have ceased to contain these blanks, village names and misspell- 
ings. but only that since 1911 the rules for filling up the doubtful entries have become 
stereotvped.’ The Bombay City schedules in particular contained many entries 
of village names and some blanks. But the Deputy Superintendent in charge of that 
Abstraction Office managed to get everything corrected to his satisfaction. In the 
case of villages he obtained lists of villages from the Mamledars of all Talukas in the 
Konkan and adjacent Deccan Districts. The tracing of villages is laborious and to 
some extent uncertain, and the slips in such cases were filled up with a district name 
partly by guess-work. But in a matter like this it is pretty certain that the mistakes 
would balance out correctly. 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 115. — Distribution of the total enumerated population of the Bombay 

Presidency by Birthplace, 1SS1 — 1921. 


i i 



1SS1 

! 1S!)1 | 
i 1 

1901 

[ 1911 

J 1921 

Total Population 

23,395,663 

26,916,342 

25,424,235 

. 27.04S, 352 

j 26,701,14§ 

Bobs* i>* — 

Bombay Presidency 

Baroda State 

22.47S.050 

235,526 

25,91 9,‘9S5 

246.S79 

\ 

24,602,206 

195,645 

| 26,041, S20 
• 229,239 

! 

! 25,G1S,935 
215.2S1 

Total Bombay Presidency and Baroda 

22,713,572 

26,166,864 

24,797,851' 

! 26,271,059 

25,834,216 

Rest of India 

Rest of Asia (including Aden) 

Europe 

Africa 

America 

Australasia 

At Sea * 

Birthplace not specified 

607.913 
IS. 193 
14.S45 
2,237 
29S 
94 
25 
3S,476 

699,954 

1S.490 

20,367 

1.9S9 

303 

03 

35 

S,277 

570.9SS 
20.14S 
15.64S 
1.2 6S 
317 
104 
26 
17.SS5 
i 

723,313 

1 19.S73 1 

; 21,915 1 

1 .503 

I 277 

! 149 j 

|. 17 

! 36 i 

! S24.341 

17.S25 
21.S70 
2,260 
455 
177 

4 
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546. In considering the above figures it is important to remember that the 
b ulk of the returns of Birthplaces outside India occur in Bombay, Poona and 
Karachi cities. The returns of persons bom in the United Kingdom are natural lly 
rather more dispersed. But those of other European countries, and of all the other 
extra-Indian items, are almost confined to the three cities. 

547. The figures from Europe downwards do not appear to call for comment. 
The figures for Best of Asia are noticeable, partly because oftheMgh figure in 1902, 
and partly because of the drop at this Census. The latter is due in the main to the 
disturbed* state of Asia, and to our • strained relations with Afghanistan. The 
cause of the 1901 figure is unknown ; but the great famine may have attracted 
Kabuli money-lenders, and traders hopeful of picking up goods cheap. 

548. The most important point is the extent to which this Presidency draws 
strangers from other parts of India. Of course a large part of the figures under that 
head represent persons born in their paternal grandfather’s house just across the 
frontier, and will be set off by corresponding figures of emigrants. But this factor 
must be more or less constant ; and the great rise in the “ Pest of India ” figure this 
time must be genuine immigration. The diagram opposite shows the movements of 
the two sets of figures, namely (i) those born in the Presidency plus Baroda, and 
(ii) those bom in the “ Best of 'India The drop in 1901 is natural, when the 
conditions then prevailing are borne in mind. The rise at this Census is very 
noticeable. 

549. But when we analyse the figures of those bom in the “ Best of India,” 
we find that the increase is entirely confined to Bombay, Karachi and Sholapur 
cities. The following are the figures : — 

Distribution of persons bom in the Rest of India. 


j 1881 

1891 

! 

| 1901 

1911 

1921 

i 

l . 

Whole Presidency . . . . j 

007,913 

099,954 

1 

570,9SS i 

723,313 

[ S24.341 

Bombay City, and Karachi and Sholapur| 
Districts. C5 , 

81,731 

168,224 

137.293 

219,970 

1' 317,140 

* 

Best of the Presidency . . - - ! 

} 

520,182 

511,730 

433,095 

1 

503,337 

507,201 


This point is brought out in the diagram b}* means of the red curves. The fact 
that it is only the three cities that attract is very clear ly 
brought out. The mofussil does not attract strangers 
any more now than 40 years ago. 

550. In the English Census of 1911 the distribution 
of the enumerated population of England and Wales 
was as_ shown in the margin. The corresponding figures 
for this Presidency are given below. 


Distribution by Birthplace of 
every 1,000 persons in England 
and Walcsat the 1911 Census. 

Born in- 

England and Wales . . 905 
Rest of the British Isles. 20 
OutsidetheBritishlEleE. 15 


Distribution by Birthplace of every 1,000 persons enumerated in the Bombay 
Presidency, 1881 — 1921. 


— 

18SI 

1 

1891 

1901 

- 1911 

1921 

Bombay Presidency and Baroda 


971 

972 

975 

971 

907 

P.est of India 


20 

20 

23 

27 

31 

Outeide India or ICot Specified 

-■ 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 


The number of persons of unspecified birthplace send up the figures in the last line 
in 1881, and to a lesser extent in 1891 and 1901. 


Section 4. — Index of Migration. 

551. Subsidiary Table Ko. 22 (on page 30) showed the unaccounted-for 
differences between "Vital Statistics and Population changes during the intercensal 
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o r Rcaistretion of Vital Statistics m the Mevas Estates. 
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period. Irotli sexes combined. In t he following Table this is shown for the two 
sexes separately, thereby enabling more accurate results to be obtained. It is to be 
noted, however, that., while the period taken for the former Table was April 1911 to 
March ] 921 , the period for the present Table is simply the ten calendar years, 1911 — 
1920. This is not quite so exact, an approximation to the intercensal period ; but 
it. is t he period usually t alccn ; and the results will be sufficiently near for all practical 
purposes. 

f,5 2. The advantage of taking the sexes separately is that in the case of those 
districts, where the unaccounted-for difference is small, the migration factor will be 
elicited by comparing the sex figures. For example, in Ivairn, while the figure 
(-1-3,757) in Subsidiary Table No. 22 would at first sight seem to imply a slight 
migration, the figures (Males — 552, Females -f 3,104) in the Table below reveal 
a slight increase by natural causes set offby a certain amount of emigration. 

553. The figures in t his Table are also exhibited diagramatically in the plate 
opposit e. This shows the general situat ion very clearly ; but subtle differences, sucb 
as those indicated for Kaira above, can be discerned best by a careful study of tbe 
Table itself. 

Subsidiary Table No. 110. — Migration Index, obtained by comparing separately for each 
sex the difference between Births and Deaths (recorded) and the difference between the 
imputations enumerated in 1011 and 1021, British Registration Districts. 


Difference tatxvcrn Firths Difference between Census Unaccounted-for differ- 



and Deaths, 

1011—1020. 

figures, 1011 and 1021. ! 


cnccs on coranarinc 


! 

Ixcrr* of Firths ( -*-) 


Increase 

f + ) 


columns 

2 and 4, 


1 

xcc-s ol Death* ( — ) 


Decrease ( — ) 


and 3 and 

5. 

District. 






* 







Male.*. 

Female**. 

Males. 

Female**. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 


2 

3 ! 


4 

5 


0 


7 

' 

R..mkiv Citv 


nt.rtTt 

—7.1.074 

+ 

131,014 

+ 05,425 

4- 

245,418 

+ 139,099 

Ahmrdabvl 

- 

11,117 

-10,030 

4- 

33,880 

4- 19,222 

+ 

44,997 

+ 

3S,8G1 

llrt.nrh 


o.r.t l 

-}- 3,400 

-r 

312 

+ oso 

— 

0.199 


2,704 

Klin 

-i* 

10,008 

+ (1.01 S 

4- 

0,510 

+ 0,722 

— 

522 

+ 

3,104 

l’.inch Mahal* 


2.7.123 

-i-23,213 

4* 

27,471 

+ 24,094 

+ 

2,018 

4- 

1,451 

Sural 

-i- 

0,717 

-i- 4,741 

4- 

10,470 

+ 9,703 

4- 

702 

+ 

5 022 

Kanara 

— 

2,372 

- 2,835 

— 

15,074 

- 12,847 

— 

13,402 


10,012 


+ 

1.0 S2 

- 2,823 

— 

15,548 

- 15,070 

— 

17,530 

— 

12,853 

Ratnapiri 

+ 

30,1-12 

+20,037 

— 

2S.011 

- 21,353 

— 

07,183 

— 

41,390 

Thana with Ilomhiv Suburban. 

— 

11,028 

-10.507 

— 

10,320 

- 10.743 

4“ 

70S 

_ 

176 

Ahmcdnapar 

— 

202 

- 0,534 

— 

100,077 

- 107,070 

— 

100,415 

— 

100,542 

KiM Kliimlt-fh 

+ 

20,457 

+ 14,187 

+ 

23.S70 

+ 17,081 

— 

2,587 

4* 

2,894 

Ni'il: 

— 

11,200 

-20,443 

— 

31.5S7 

- 40.SG7 

— 

20,291 


20,424 

Pi >oni 

— 

30,000 

-41,750 

— 

20,137 

— 30,342 

+ 

9.902 

+ 

5,414 

SatAra 

— 

0,811 

-24,010 

— 

27,500 

- 27,420 

— 

17,779 


2,489 

Sholajmr 


2.1,000 

-31,231 

— 

S,002 

- 17.41S 

+ 

15, OSS 

4- 

13,816 

Rclpaum 

-t- 

0,075 

+ 2,810 

4* 

7,277 

+ 2,107 

— 

1,798 


043 

Bijipur 

— 

15,710 

-24,700 

— 

28,250 

- 37.83S 

— 

12,543 

— 

13,042 

nimnrnr 

— 

1 8,50 1 

-27,371 

4- 

S,214 

+ 2,407 - 

4- 

2G,77S 

+ 

29,778 

Hyderabad 

_ 

24,237 

-25,873 

— 

15,840 

- 22,740 

4- 

S,3SS 

+ 

3.133 

Nawab^hah 

— 

1G.020 

-18,700 

— 

13,800 

- 15,029 

+ 

2,740 

4 

2,780 

Karachi 

— 

13.075 

— 8,030 

4- 

17,757 

+ 2,5S7 

4* 

31,452 

+ 

10,617 

Knrhnna 

— 

12,003 

-18,031 

— 

28,015 

- 34,904 

— 

10,012 


10,873 

Stilikur 

— 

12.235 

-19,518 

— 

30,025 

— 32,990 

— 

1S.300 


13,478 

Tlmr mil Pirknr 

— 

18,700 

— lfl.OSG 

— 

20,204 

- 10,803 

— 

1,504 

— 

177 

UpiMT Sind Frontier District . . 


2,005 

- 5,703 


11,234 

- 11,154 


9,139 

— 

5,451 


Section 5. — Extra-Indian Birthplaces. 

554. The numbers returning European Birthplaces at the last two Censuses 
are shown in the following Table. I have omitted from the 1911 list the cases of 
4 males in Kaira and 1 in Thana, who claimed to have been born in Iceland, or at 
least who were abstracted as such. The fact is not impossible ; but a confusion 
between Iceland and Ireland in the Abstraction Office is to be suspected. The head 
“ Europe Unspecified ” would usually mean the United Kingdom, since it is a 
peculiarity of Anglo-Indian idiom to use the term “ Europe ” as meaning England. 
The 77 Russians in 1911 were largely Bombay Prostitutes, the numbers at that 
Census being Males 23, Females 54. At this Census the 142 persons include 86 
detenus in the Belgaum Fort. These people had come down through Afghanistan, 

c s 10 — CO 
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Row tlie population of Rajputana is 10-1- millions and of Ajmer-Merwara^ million. 
It is therefore improbable, and indeed almost beyond the verge of possibility, that 
the 1911 figure could be correct. What seems to be the case is that the terms Merwar, 
Marwar and Mewar are liable to be taken either in Abstraction or Enumeration 
capriciously to either Rajputana or Ajmer-Merwara. The following Table shows 
the comparative numbers for the two Censuses in the case of all units which in 1911 
returned over 1,000. It is obvious that sugIi wild fluctuations could not be true. 
At this Census West Khandesh introduces a palpable and disturbing error, while the 
figures for all other Districts are probably considerably nearer to the truth. 


Subsidiary Table No. IIS. — Immigrants from Rajputana and Ajnter-Merioara, 1911 and 1921. 


1011 1921 


District. 

Rajputana 

Ajmer- 

Merwara 

Rajputana 

Ajmer- 
Merwara. ' 

Bombay Citv 




12,453 

6,937 

19,722 

1,683 

Ahmedaliad 




11,670 

4,231 

23,842 

119 

Ksira 




875 

1,541 

1,643 

15 

Panch Mahals 




1,490 

856 

3,328 

123 

Surat 




714 

1,178 

2,150 

23 

East Kluindesh 




3,614 

2,759 

5,468 


West Khandesh 




4,177 

637 

1,268 

2,145 

Nasik 




1,770 

1,844 

2,584 


Palanpur Agency 




8,169 

6,446 

14,646 

76 

Mahi Kantha 




5,660 

2,927 

8,16S 

20 . 

P.eva Kantha 




3,74 1 

1,0S7 

2,961 

25 


560. There is a remarkable increase in the number of persons born in the 
Hyderabad State. There does not seem to be any confusion between Hyderabad 
State and Hyderabad Sind. Nor is there likely to be, because, for one thing, 

persons hailing from or having occasion to refer 
to the latter usually call it “Sind Hyderabad” and 
for another the State is usually referred to either as 
the “ Mogalai ” or as the “ Nizam’s Dominions ”, the 
term “ Deccan Hyderabad ” being reserved for the city 
itself. The figures at the two Censuses are given in the 
margin. Of course the bulk of these persons are found 
in the frontier Districts, and represent simply children 
of trans-frontier brides. But tliOre could not be any sudden increase in this element 
at this or any other Census ; and the rise must therefore be attributed to genuine 
migration due to famine conditions in the Hyderabad dominions. The figures at 
the two Censuses are given in the subjoined Table. 


Person i born in Hyderabad 
Stale and enumerated in 
the Bombay Presidency, 
iSU and 1921 

1911 .. 140.990 

1921 .. 219,252 


Subsidiary Table No. 119. — Numbers of persons born in the Hyderabad State, 1911 and 1921. 


District. 

1911 

1921 

Difference + 
or (— ) 

Bombay City 




9,302 

19,602 

+10,300 

Ah me dn a gar 




24,630 

23,820 

- 810 

Poona 




4,917 

9,366 

+ 4,449 

Sholapur 




34,516 

60,306 

-{-25,790 

Bijapnx 




23,368 

29,221 

-|- o,853 

Dharwar 




13,408 

29,329 

+15,921 

East Khandesh 




12,631 

14,913 

+ 2,282 

Nasik 




0,544 

9.731 

+ 3,187 

Thana ( inch Bombay Suburban ) 


* * 


600 

5,252 

+ 4,052 


561. The numbers of immi grants from the United Provinces show a considerable 
rise in Bombay City and in the city Districts of Ahmedabad and still more Karachi. 
But in other Districts the numbers either do not change much, or else (as in Nasik) 
show a violent fall. The reason for the very high figure in Nasik in 1911 is not 
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known. The figures at the two Censuses for nil districts in which there were more 
than 1,000 were— 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 120. — Numbers of Immigrants from the United Provinces, 1011 and 1921. 


District. 


Bombay City 

Ahmedulmd 

Surat 

Thana ( incl. Bombay Suburban ) 
East Kbandesli 
West Khandeab 
Nasil: 

Poona 

Hyderabad, 1911 

Hyderabad and Navabslicb, 1921 

Karachi 

Sukkur 

Kathiawar 


1911 1921 


00,082 70,911 

3,307 0,8 02 

2,219 2,222 

0,4 8 1 0.440 

2,090 2,709 

1,913 1,401 

7.907 3,833 

2,493 , 1.47K 

2,127 ' 2,797 

4,01(1 10,080 

1,401 1,308 

2,110(5 1.147 


The Poona figures are possibly affected by troop movements. The lure of t he cities 
of Bombay and Karachi is striking. / 

562. But, although the United Provinces immigrants are mainly city workers 
they share the feature, found in the case of no other Province of India except 
Rajputana, of being widely dispersed throughout the Presidency, A glance. at 
Table XI will show that the immigrants from all the other Indian Provinces are 
mainly, if not almost entirely, confined to those parts of this Presidency which are 
nearest to them. Thus Baroda sends us nearly twice as many immigrants as the 
United Provinces, and is a good deal nearer to the Karnatak ; yet the immigrants 
from Baroda to the Karnatak Districts are not half tlio.se of the United Provinces. 
And the same feature will be found all through. The Rajputana people are the 
most dispersed, and next to them the strangers from the United Provinces. It 
seems that, while in the case of other provinces the immigration is mainly of the 
Domestic and Casual Types (see below), the immigration from the two Provinces 
under discussion is of the Semi-Permanent type. 


Section 7. — Emigration. 

5G3. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that this Presidency is an immigra- 
tion region, and that emigration is, by comparison, trivial. Excluding Baroda, 
the figures of which almost balance out (Immigrants 215,281 ; Emigrants 21 5,831 ), 
we find — 

Born in Bombay Presidency and enumerated in the Best of India . . . . 300,884 

Enmieratcd-in the Bombay Presidency and bom in the Best of India . . 824,341 

which leaves a balance of 403,457 in our favour. 

564. So far as the world outside India is concerned our information is incom- 
plete. We know up to date of 16,954 persons born in this Presidency, the details 
of which are as follows : — 


Hongkong 

Kenya 

Sudan 

Ny as aland 

Gold Coast Colony 

Rhodesia 

Tanganyika Territory 

Ceylon 

Malays 

Gibraltar 

Malta 





Person?. 

Males. 

Females. 




133 

1 10 

17 




10,179 

7,370 

2,300 




131 

94 

37 




291 

272 

10 




10 

10 

. . . . 




2S 

28 






3,855 

2, CGI 

1,194 




1,423 

1,238 

ISO 



• • 

798 

701 

97 



• • 

70 

70 


* * 



30 

30 



Clearly this is a very incomplete list. But it is of course impossible to wait for such 
information ; and the figures, when available, could be published as a bulletin by 
the Local Government, if desired. 


Sec. 7. — Emigration. 
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565. So far as tlie rest of India is concerned there are certain Provinces which, 
lose population to us, and others which gain from us. Omitting the less important 
Provinces the following are the main details : — 



Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

PROVISOES ir RICH LOSE TO US— 



United Provinces 

115,029 

7,165 

Baluchistan 

54,352 

5,367 

Punjab and Delhi ... 

62,3S0 

18,324 

North-West Frontier 

12,051 

2,4S9 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwam 

164, 34S 

20,215 

Hyderabad State 

219,252 • 

60,700 

Madras and Coorg 

45,628 

19,457 

PROVISOES WHICH OAIS PROM US— 



Central Provinces and Berar 

31,922 

107, 26S 

Central India Acency 

19,313 

45,560 

Gwalior. 

1,600 

4,691 

Behar and Orissa 

3.931 

7,860 

^ Bencal and Sikkim 

7,957 

11,043 

Burma 

So 5 

18,460 

Mysore 

14,624 

2S,57S • 


i 


566. There are thus two chief streams of Immigrants, which reach us, — on& 
from North-West India represented by the huge area of Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Punjab, the United Provinces and Rajputana, and 
the other coming from the South-East from Hyderabad and Madras. So far as 
there is any outward stream it is in a direction moving towards the North-East 
into Central India, and beyond into Bengal and even to Burma, with a second 
slighter southern movement into Mysore. But it is believed that while the two 
streams of emigration are in the nature of casual seasonal labour into cotton lands 
and the like (though of this there is little actual evidence), the two streams of 
immigration represent persons in search of work in the cities. The stream from the 
North goes to swell the proletariat of Bombay and Karachi ; and the Hyderabad 
stream goes to the mills at Sholapur. For proof of these facts reference is invited 
to the Report on the Cities of the Bombay Presidency (Yol. IX of this series). 

567. Only in the cases of Hyderabad and Baroda do the figures both of Immi- 
grants and Emigrants show an excess of females, indicating that the migration is 
to a considerable extent of the Domestic type. This feature would have been 
expected in the cases of Mysore and Madras also. But males are there in excess 
in both directions. / 

56S. For the most part Emigrants to the other Provinces of India are drawn 
from the Districts and States nearest to them. But in the case of the more distant 
parts of India the individual regional figures of the origin of the Emigrants are of 
interest. The migratory habits of the Gujaratis and Sindhis are usually clearly 
brought out. Thus — 


Districts of origin of the Emigrants to Bengal and Sikkim. 

• 


r 

J Alales. 

| Females. 

• 

Total Emigrants from the Bombay Presidency 

j 

7,639 

3,404 

Ahmcdabad 



•696 

164 

Surat 



711 

161 

Cutch 

* * ♦ * * 


522 

246 

Kathiawar 



1,921 

770 

Alain Kantha 

. . . « . 

i 

104 

1 

Reva Kantha 


. . ! 

22S 

121 

Surat- Agencv 



57 

53 

Sukkur 


• *! 

507 

266 

Hyderabad 


. . i 

299 

73 

Karachi 


. .! 

1S2 

87 

Poona 


•*j 

2S7 

224- 

Akmednauar 

. • 


69 

33 

Bombay City 

.. 

"I 

1,183 

706 


The figures from all other nnits are trivial. 

l 

1 

i 
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Whole Bombay Presidency 

Surat 

Catch 

Kathiawar 

Palanpur Agency 

Hydorabad 

Ratuagiri 



Districts of Origin of Emigrants to Bchar and Orissa. 



Males. 

Females. 

AVholo Bombay Presidency 

5,150 

812 

2,704* 

Surat. ...... 

329 

Cutch 

1,345 

912 

Kathiawar ...... 

013 

284 

Bombay City 

420 

204 


569. Generally speaking, tlie numbers of Emigrants returning Poona as birth- 
place are always in excess of the proportional size of that District. This iB natural 
having regard to the cosmopolitan character of the Poona Cantonment population. 

570. The chief emigration Districts are Surat, Ahmedabad, Hyderabad, 
Karachi, Sukkur, Eatnagiri, Ahmednagar, Poona, and the Gujarat Agencies. 
Why Suldcur should give so many emigrants is not obvious. For instance, Suldcur 
gives by far more to Baluchistan than any other Sind District, although it is not 
so adjacent as some others. The figures are — 

Districts of Origin of Sind Emigrants to Baluchistan. 



1 

Males. 1 

! 

Females. , ^ 


Males. 

Fomales. 

Hyderabad 

278 1 

97 

Stilikur 

1,095 

390 

Karachi 

204 

100 

Thar and Parltar 



Larknna 

105 

03 

U. S. Frontier 

1 ' 288 

101 

Navabsliab 

487 

105 


1 



Section 8. — Internal Migration between Natural Divisions. 

571. The small Table which here follows shows the main extent of internal, 
migration as between the different Natural Divisions of the British Districts of 
the Presidency. The extent to which it is of value depends on the question of the 
value of the Natural Divisions — a point which has been discussed in the 1st Chapter. 
The vertical columns are figures of persons enumerated, and the horizontal lines 
the figures of persons born in one and the same Division. The Table is interesting 
in one way, namely that it shows at a rapid glance the varying extent to which the 
different Natural Divisions supply recruits for the Bombay Proletariat ; but erf 
course the figures here given are absolute figures and not proportions adjusted to 
the size of the Natural Division of origin. Thus 299 thousand persons from the 
Ivonkan represents a far larger drain on the existing population than 242 thousand 
persons from the Deccan. 
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Subsidiary Tabic No. 121. — Migration between Natural Divisions (Actual Figures), 

compared with 1911. 


Natural Division in 
which bom. 

i Number Enumerated ( 000’s omitted ) nr Natural Divisions. 

1 ' • 

Year. 

Bombay 

City. 

Gujarat, j 

i 

Konkan. ! 

i 

1 


Kamatak 

Sind. 

1 

i 2 

3 

1 

i 4 

5 

6 

7 

i o 

1 8 

Bombay City • • -f 

1921 

1SS 

3 

6 

1 , 

; s 

1 

5 

1911 

192 

3 

12 

i • 9 

1 

2 

Gujarat ..-j^ 

1921 

64 

2,621 

9 

1 R 

! 

1 

3 

1911 

56 

2,471 

13 

► 10 

! 

•• 

8 

Konkan • • A 

1921 

299 

5 

2,763 

20 

8 

6 

l 

1911 

271 

4 

2.95S 

' ». 1 

8 

5 

' f 

1921 

242 

6 i 

40 

5,728 ] 

13 

4 

Deccan • • a 








l 

1911 

162 

3 

37 

6,0S9 

13 

4 

r 

1921 

C 

. . 

10 

15 

2,6S4 

.. 

Kamatnk • • a 








1 

1911 

5 

-• 

15 

11 

2,649 

•• 

f 

1921 

7 

1 

.. 

2 

.. 

2,983 

Sind • • A 

1911 







o 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

• * 

3,199 


Subsidiary Table No. 122. — Part I. — Migration between the Province and other -parts of India. 




Immigrants to Bombay Presidency. 

Emigrants front Bombay Presidency 

Excess (+) or Deficiency 
(—) of Immigrants over 
Emigrants. 

Province or State. 


1921 

1911 

Variation. 

1921 

1911 

Variation. 

1921 

1911 

X 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Grand Total 

.. 

970.5S4 

857,186 

+113,448 

576,715 

591,849 

- 15,181 

+893,869 

+265,287 

Provinces 


494,212 

452,071 

4- 42,141 

217,351 

181,389 

-85,962 

+276,861 

4-270,682 

Ajmer-Mervnra 

** 

7,991 

36,36S 

- 28,377* 

5,463 

1,917 

4- 3,546 

+ 2,528 

4- S4,451 

Andaman and Nicobar 


21 

3S 

- 17 

1,350 

1,030 

4- 326 

- 1,335 

- 992 

Baluchistan 

• • 

51,351 

43,169 

4* 11,163 

5,367 

4,466 

4- ©01 

4- 48,9S5 

4- 38,703 

Bencal 


7,955 

6,795 

+ 1,160 

10,771 

7,629 

+ • 8,142 

— 2,816 

- 834 

Assam 


691 

1,2S0 

- 5S9 

1,176 

3,334 

- 2,158 

- 4S5 

- 2,054 

Burma 

.. 

S55 

632 

-f 223 

18,460 

12,821 

4~ 5,63© 

- 17,605 

- 12,189 

Central Provinces 

Bcrar 

and 

31,922 

34,720 

- 2,79S 

107,26S 

100,357 

4- 6,911 

- 75,346 

— 65,637 

Bihar and Orissa 

-■ 

3, *31 


.... 

7,860 


— 

- 3,929 

.... 

Madras 

•• 

45,592 

3a, 482 

4- 10,110 

18,805 

16,470 

4- 335 

4- 26,787 

4- 17,012 

North-West Frontier 

Provinces 

12,051 

7,141 

4- 4,910 

2,489 

677 

4- 1,812 

4- 9,562 

4- 6,404 

Pod jab 

.. 

57,465 

52,090 

4- 5,375 

16,419 

6,848 

4- 9,571 

4- 41,046 

4- 45,242 

United Provinces of 
and Oadh 

Acre 

115,029 

94,255 

4- 20,744 

7,165 

9,282 

- 2,117 

4-107,864 

\ 

4- 85,003 

Bajputana 


615,357 

141,251 

4* 15,106* 

14,752 

14,558 

4- 194 

+141,605 

4-120,693 

Slates and Agencies 


476,372 

405,0*65 

4* 71,307 

359, S64 

410,460 

- 51,096 

4-117,003 

- 5,395 

Baroda State 


215,251 

229,307 

- 14,026 

215,831 

207, 74S 

4- 8,083 

- 550 

4- 21,559 

Coor? State 


36 

11 

4- 25 

652 

519 

4- 103 

- 515 

— 63S 

Delhi 


4,915 

.... 

.... 

1,905 

.... 

.... 

4- 3,010 

— 

Central India Agency * 


19,313 

1&244 

4- 69 

45,560 

52,056 

— 6,496 

- 26,247 

— 82,812 

Hyderabad State 


219,252 

140,990 

4- 78,262 

60,700 ’ 

118,830 

- 5S.1S0 

4-15S,552 

4- 22,169 

Kashmerc State 


714 

751 

- 37 

150 

194 

- 44 

4- 564 

4-557 

Gwalior State 


1,60S 


.... 

4,691 

— 

.... 

— 3,033 

l 

Cochin State 


479 

391 

4- SS 

654 

909 

- 255 

— 175 

— 518 

Travancore State 


14S 

135 

4- 13 

371 

171 

4- 200 

- 223 

- 36 

Mysore State 


14,624 

14.222 

4* 402 

28,578 

29,771 

- 1,193 

4- 13,954 

- 15,549 

Sikkim State 


2 

14 

- 12 

272 

232 

4* 40 

— 270 

— 218 


* See however discussion in text. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 122. — Tart II. — Migration between the British Districts and other 'parts 

of India. 




Immigrant* to Bombay British 
Districts. 

Emigrants from Bombay British 
Districts. 

Excess (*f ) or Deficiency 
(— ) of Immigrants over 
Emigrants. 

Province or State. 











1921 

1911 

Variation. 

1921 

1911 

Variation. 

1921 

! 1911 

1 


*> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Grind Totil 


833,870 

710,678 

4-128,192 

439,559 

350,800 

+ 78,750 

d-399,320 

4-849,878 

Provinces 


454,375 

404,825 

4- 4$, 551 

179,258 

87,241 

-r 92,017 

4-275,128 

4-317,584 

AJmerOlerwara 


7,044 

24,902 

- 17,318 

4,705 

1,254 

d- 3,481 

4- 2,909 

+ 23,703 

Andaman and Nicobar 


18 

31 

- 13 

1,296 

826 

d- 470 

- 1,278 

- 793 

Baluchistan 


54,110 

42,588 

•f 11,522 

4,795 

4,040 

+ 749 

4- 49,315 

d- 38,542 

Bengal 


7,440 

6,008 

4- 1,432 

6,856 

4,441 

+ 2,415 

4- 584 

d- 1,567 

Assam 


078 

1,101 

— 453 

1,105 

1,050 

' + 55 

— 427 

d* 81 

Burma 


CC8 

499 

d* 169 

12,805' 

3,030 

-f 9,775 

- 12,137 

- 2,531 

Centra! Provinces and Berar. 

30,750 

03,035 

- 2,279 

91,053 

44,167 

+ 47,180 

— 00,597 

- 11,122 

Beha r and Orissa 


3,065- 

— 

— 

4,623 

— 

— 

*— 1,558 

.... 

Jladras 


44,039 

03,590 

4- 10,449 

17,506 

8,408 

d* 9,158 

4- 20,473 . 

+ 25,182 

.North-West Frontier 

Provinces 

11,693 

6,870 

4. 4,823 

2,489 

477 

+ 2,012 

4- 9,204 

d- 6,693 

Punjab 


55,093 

49,170 

4- 0,438 

15,904 

5,635 

d* 10,069 

*f 39,699 

*f 43,335 

United Provinces of 
and Oudh 

Agra 

112,490 

68,951 

d- 23,545 

0,383 

7,596 

- 1,213 

4-100,113 

+ 81,355 

Bajputana 


120,170 

117,990 

d- 8,166 

9,348 

6,111 

+ 3,237 

4-115,828 

+111,879 

Statej and Agencies 


384,484 

805,853 

4- 78,631 

60,292 

272,559 

- 13,257 

4-124,192 

+ 22,294 

Baroda State 


138,838 

143,093 

— 4,755 

125,758 

120,031 

- 330 

4- 13,030 

d* 17,499 

Coon; 


30 

8 

4- 28 

620 

354 

4- 200 

- 584 

- 340 

Delhi 


4,028 

. 

.... 

1,012 

.. .. 


4- 3,010 

.... 

Central India Agency 


17,347 

15,080 

+ 2,201 

09,422 

13,245 

-f 20,177 

- 22,073 

+ ,1,841 

Hyderabad 


200,842 

132,189 

4- 74,053 

60,202 

110,102 

- 49,840 

*4*140,580 

+ 22,037 

Kashmir 


083 

712 

- 27 

140 

176 

- 30 ! 

- 539 

- 536 

Ctrallor 


1,217 

.... 

.... 

4,489 

.... 

.... 1 

- 3,272 

.... 

Cochin 

.. 

403 

081 

d* 68 

177 

.... 

.... 

4- 292 

.... 

Travancorc 


147 

S3 

4- 64 

295 

so 

+ 159 

- 143 

+ 47 

Mysore 

•• 

14,273 

13,787 

*f 466 

27,429 

23,324 

+ 4,105 

- 13,150 

- 9,537 

SU±im 


* 

" 

14 

~ 12 

82 

22s 

— 146 

- 80 

— 214 
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Subsidiary Table No. 122. — Pari III. — Migration between the Native Stales and Agencies 

and otlwr parts of India. 




Immigrant V> Jlomtay State* 
and Apraeles. 

Immigrant* from IJombay States 
and Agencies. 

Excess ( +) or Deficiency 
(-) of Immigrants over 
Emigrants. 

Itmlcw or FtMf. 


iv:\ 

1011 

Variation. 

1021 

ion 

Variation. 

1921 

1011 

1 


2 

a 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Criri Trill 

• 

131,714 

140,074 

- 

14,300 

187,100 

113,300 

+ 23,885 

- 5,451 

+ 32,774 

rrcTtarrt 


39,823 

*7,031 

- 

74103 

83,053 

31,627 

+ 

8,660 

+ 1,733 

+ 15,604 



3*7 

11,002 

- 

11,015 

728 

317 

+ 

391 

— 381 

+ 11,015 

ar>3 3»|rota f 


3 

7 

- 

4 

CO 

43 

+ 

17 

67 

- 

SC 



:r. 

Oil 

- 

239 

372 

303 

+ 

£01 

- 330 

+ 

20S 

IW-~*1 


313 

nr. 

- 

COl 

3.015 

3,177 

+ 

733 

- 3,400 

- 

2,452 

A»’aM 


13 

ns 

- 

133 

71 

1,830 

- 

1,703 

58 

— 

1,001 

Him* 


h: 

in 

4* 

70 

5,005 

30 

+ 

5.G18 

- 5,4 CS 

+ 

72 

Oiwl in! 

iv n? 

1.1M 

i,oi r. 

- 

479 

15,015 

11,715 

+ 

1,20 0 

- 14,740 

- 

13,070 

tvt.ar *r>4 Orlas 


be* 



... 

3,237 




- 2,371 


... 

It ik* s 


1,553 

I.W3 

- 

COO 

1,230 

1,518 

- 

270 

■f 314 

+ 

335 

rtrcU'f 

tJrcr 1 * 

l*n> 

333 

r-i 

+ 

os 

.... 

108 


. . . 


+ 

152 



1, l f 5 

*'• - 

- 

701 

515 

5G0 

- 

51 

+ 1,317 

+ 

1,007 

Prv’tln^'t r! 
a:»l Oo!!» 

Asm 

VM 

4,7Cl 

— 

2,331 

7F2 

P33 

- 

151 

+ 1,751 

+ 

3,831 

luir'-tiM 


r>.lM 


-f 

7,110 

5,101 

7,031 

- 

2,530 

+ 24.777 

+ 15,123 

SUlri arfl ArrafJfj 


0!.S$3 

P3,Ot3 

- 

7.1 IS 

03,072 

81,773 

+ 17,259 

- 7,184 

+ 17,270 

la’nh flat' 


73,413 

a:.,c<o 

- 

0,003 

00,073 

72,0*0 

+ 10.SS? 

— 13,830 

+ 11,050 

C KT£ 


• • 

3 


... 

52 

31 

+ 

1 

.... 

- 

is 

IV1M 
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Chapter XII.— Occupations. 
CHAPTER XH.— OCCUPATIONS. 
PART I. — GENERAL. 

Section 1.— The Basis op the Figures. 


572. There were three columns in the General Schedule devoted to Occupa- 
tions. These were headed : — 


Occupation oc Mcons o( Subsistence ot Actual Worker*. j 

For 

Dependants, the Occupation of tho 
worker by whom supported. 

Principal 

Subsidiary 

P 

10 

11 


In the 1911 Census Column 11 had been headed “ Means of Subsistence of Depen- 
dants on Actual Workers”. The change of heading on this occasion was designed 
to render the purpose of the column clearer ; and on the face of it that object should 
have been attained. Yet it is surprising to what an extent the column was 
misunderst ood. The English is very clear and plain ; yet in many schedules filled up 
by English householders of the highest education the column contained entries 
such as “ Wife ” or “ Daughter of No. 1 ”. Sometimes simply the word “ Depen- 
dant ” was entered, and sometimes the word ** Nil ”. Of course it was never 
intended that any householder should receive a General Schedule without a set of 
instructions. But sometimes plain Schedules were so issued, and sometimes the 
instructions were received but not read. Nevertheless, even in these cases, it is 
surprising that the column heading could be misinterpreted. 

573. The value of the Column for Subsidiary Occupations of Actual Workers 
is fully discussed later on ; and there can be little doubt, in view of tbe figures there 
given, that its retention is wholly undesirable. - 

574. In the same way the advantage of Column II is open to doubt. While 
it is certainly desirable to know how many actual workers there are, and how many 
non-workers, out of the total population, the advantage of knowing which 
occupations support more and which less of the non-workers is dubious. It is obvious 
that in all men’s professions the workers will be supporting a normal number of 
non-workers, while in professions ordinarily open to boys, and professions {e.g., 
Hospital Nurses) ordinarily open only to women, the workers will be supporting 
few except, themselves. But exact figures on this point are not of much value. 
There are therefore good grounds for suggesting that at the next Census the classi- 
fication on the schedules should be altered. It is suggested that first there should 
be a column for the primary classification into worker or dependant, and then a 
column or columns for the occupations of workers only' 


575. Before considering the Tables it will be as well to cite tbe instructions 
for record of occupations. These arc rather long. On the cover of the Enumeration 
Book the following was printed : — - 


r-'- 

V 

e 


ly mention that it is in a Factory but also say what kind of a Factory'. In 
distinguish ordinary labour and indentured labour (this term for the pur- 


C>'hm:n 9 (Principal cccujvj't'on of actual workers ) . — Enter the principal means of livelihood 
of all p-ryons who actually do work or carry on business, whether personally or by means of 
servant*, or who live on house rent, pension, etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague 
t.'rr.yuch as “F'rvi<r ” or “ writing " or “labour." For example, for Factory Labourers 
VntM not < nU 

■ • of C'H laWv 

•f th- o w-em K ing tm-d as including all tho-e labourers who are either permanent life sor- 
er an- o- tv; nr; in 1 of repayment of a d'*bt, whether on written bond or not), and in the 

■ aeri-uk.-sr-t • diftinrui.-h Tvrehvra r,f profits of Innm villages, rent-receiving landlords, 
••wt.-t’, cultivating tenants, cultivators in Inam village?, and the other classes shown 

i: ' irav m.'truetFon* K ei-d to you. If a perron makes the articles he sells lie should be 
rr.Vr-: m * ruak-'r ur.d vll-r’ of th-un. Women and children who work at any occupation 
,-:.r th- family i mr- mw<t }>-• entered in column 9 under that occupation 
Udumn 9 will {>• blank for dependants. 


•h 1 . 

r. *. 
r 


11. 


30 


aVa r! 


. , ' a-rival w-rkm).— Enter here any occupation which 

Y'-ca- - r- jnyu- of th» year in addition to th'dr principal occupation. Thu* 
a p-ra a Lvi t : -My < r, hr- carr.mv* a#, a boatman, but partly aha by fishing, the word 
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* boatmen ’ will be entered in Column 9 and ‘ fisherman 5 in Column 10. If an actual worker 
has no additional occupation, the column will be left blank. This column, will also be blank 
for dependants. 

Column 11 {Means of subsistence of dependants). — For children and women and old or 
infirm persons who do not work, either personally or by means of servants, enter the principal 
occupation of the person who supports them. This column will be blank fbr actual workers. 

576. ’ And the following were the Subsidiary Instructions in Chapter V, Part 
A of the Code : — 

Column 9 — OCCUPATION . — Only those women and children are to be entered as actual 
workers who help to augment the family income. A woman who simply looks after the, house 
and cooks the food is not a worker for Census purposes but a dependant. But a man or woman 
who is a paid cook in some one else’s house is a worker. A woman who collects firewood or 
cowdung and sells it regularly is thereby adding to the family income, and should be shown at 
a worker. So also a woman who regularly assists her husband in his work (e.g., the wife of a potter, 
who fet hes the clay from which he makes his pots), but not one who merely renders a little 
occasional help. A boy who sometimes looks after his father’s cattle is a dependant, but one who 
is a regular • owherd must be recorded as such in Column 9. It may be assumed as a rough and 
ready rule, that boys and girls over the age of ten who actually do field labour or tend cattle are 
adding to the income of their family, and should therefore be entered in column 9. Boys at 
school or college should be entered as dependants. Dependants on a joint family, the members 
of which follow different avocations, should be entered in column 11 under the occupation of 
the member who contributed most largely to the family income. Domestic servants must be 
entered as cook, Bhisti, etc., in column 9, and not in column 11 as dependants on their master’s 
occupations. Persons temporarily out of employ should be shown as following their previous 
occupation. 

In describing the occupation yon must give exact details. You must not use vague term a 
like “ labour,” “ service ” or “ shop-keeping,” but must enter the exact kind of labour or ser- 
vice, or the nature of the good sold. In the case of service it is necessary not merely to disting- 
uish Government service, railway service, municipal service, village service, service in a shop or 
office, and domestic service, etc., but also to show the exact occupation followed, e.g., in. the case 
of Government service, whether Collector, or Army Officer, or Civil Court Clerk, or Police In- 
spector, etc. In the case of clerks the occupation of their employer must be shown, e.g.. Clerk 
Bevenue Department, Clerk Military Accounts, Pleaders clerk, etc. In the case of labour you 
must make clear the kind of labour. Thus where large gangs of coolies are employed on earth- 
works, you should show whether it is a road-work, a tank, a railway, etc. 

In the case of agriculture the directions are given on the cover. 

Persons who live by rent of house property should be clearly distinguished from those who 
live on rent of agricultural lands. 

In the case of cattle-breeding and herding, you should distinguish between those who own 
and breed cattle, and those who are paid herdsman looking after the cattle of others. 

In the case of cotton ginning, cotton and silk spinning, weaving of wooL cotton and silk, 
calico printing, dyeing, iron and other metal working, and oil pressing distinguish between home 
workers and factory workers. 

In the case of drivers of motor vehicles distinguish between those who drive hired vehicles 
and those who drive private vehicles. The hitter should be shown as Domestic Service, motoi 
driver.” 

Enter correctly the occupation of professional prostitutes. The figure of past Censuses 
show that in some districts very few prostitutes have been correctly entered. 

Column 10 — SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATON. — It will often happen that a man has two occu- 
pation s. For insrance a Cultivating landowner will also be a cultivating tenant, a pleader will 
also be a rent receiver, and so on. In that case you should judge which is his principal and which 
is his subsidiary occupation and enter accordingly. The principal occupation will be the one 
from which he gets the greater part of his income. A subsidiary occupation should be entered 
even though followed for only one season of the year, for instance an agricultural labourer who 
works in a rinnrns- factory for one or two months. "Where a man has more than one subsidiarr 
occupation, only one (the most important) should be entered. 

577. In the above Instructions those relating to Agricultural occupation*;. 
Home and Factory workers in industrial occupations. Cattle breeding and M'jyJ 
driving were refinements introduced by me over and above the general in struct!^, 
issued from Simla. For the rest, the instructions themselves sufficiently indite* 
the difficulties with which we have to cope. 



XEL — Occrm 


rcss. 


0 4^. 

-la' 


m t- up ox mans: 


ic— . r- T-1 


COPVmg tUC 


xcSk 


'j>s -Jhs 


~ Tf , g a t-»n II are hoth blank. the person mai oe trcsten ss a marker or -a? a orrsna- 

j-j- -r - ^tost rrabhhle. ksving regsrd to Ids sue, sex sud -caste, and me orornsxnca 
o: tie brsS or me rsnuka The or-rcps-iaca to as entered. {in cd hrmn ? ox column II as tke css? 
,— s -- ->.yj -crn i>= Tha i r.i tbs bead 01 me tsndly ottos ns— s! -orcupsiScsn -ox the c-aste. 

oTP. This rule I usd. to modifv in the case ■of the big --unless, vtkere caste 5s 
2~tle if any cine, to occupstiom But in vis— of the absence ox kguress of " Occn~ 
•Dst.rn not returned it 


the Abstraction Omcss Sid not ml up blank as best they could on the 
caste, occupations ox other adjacent persons and so on. 

SUCTIOK A — TEE TaXU.US. 


1 L v '?xDrtr k «TiT 


5S0. T—T v-dS l Table XXII gives the primary statistics of occupations. 
Imp erial Table TXT Part. A -gives- figures shoving t o tth at extent certain castes 
iollom their traditional occupations, Imperial Table XX — {Bistnbxxtion by B-eli- 
sion of morkers in rations occupations'), imperial Table XIX — for -certain so-caked 
t h;al Occupations. Imperial Table XXI Part. 3 — (Bistnbution -of Workers in cm 



mas also, for reasons set forth in Section 7 be! cm, abandoned. 


oSl. In India, in the ordinary Tables, me -classify occupations by sexes only, 
and not, as in 'Western countries, by ages also. But it may be noted that in the 
Industrial Tables on this occasion there has been a rough age dassn cation of indus- 
trial mockers. Having regard to Tke economic importance of age in occupations 
it is to be considered mhether at. the next Census an age ckskn cation should not 
be made. 



Tolume IX. of this senes. 

Sscxiox S.— The Schsks or CLassmcAurox. 

5SS. The elaborate dasancadon adopted in IPOl.mith divided -occupations 
up into oil Groups mas muck modified in 1911 by the adopdon of tke Berdkon 
sen erne, and tke reduedon of tke Groups to It'?. This time the main clasdncati on 
system used in 1P11 is maintained, but the Groups dse to 191. In some cases nem 
Groups are necesdtated by changing morld conditions. for instance, tke Order and 
Groups for Transport, by Air, and the Air Perce. In other eases expansion has been 
found desirable so as to avoid lumping occupations. tke individual ngnres of mkick 
are required for administrative or social purposes. The. desedudons of manv 


Groups have also been recast, and 


ther 


nave 


i DOTIT iTOTkl 



subordinate letters a? 95 (a), 95 (h) 95 (c) and tke like. 

cation scheme is divided into 4 

The Sub-classes are then divided into Orders, and tke. Orders 
nde viem me -Sub-classes are tke best- uni -do ; and for details 


5S4. The classic. cation scheme is divided into 
into 11 Sub-Classes 


Classes, and tke 


>e 4 Classes 


into Groups. Per a m 


tne Groups. 

5S3. Occupation is bv far the most- dimmlt of Census Hca ds ; and this is. mel! 
recognised. not only in India, but in Western Countries also. In tke first place tke 
Occupational Groups, as anyone can see mho looks at them in Imperial Table XXII. 
are themselves composite, and often include several ore upati ons* mkicb in ordinarv 
Patlar.ce mould be constdereri quite separate and distinct. Secondlv. most- occup-i- 


t tor.* c..n be described in various quite diucrent terms. For example " herdsman " 
can be described as " cattle-tender ” or “looking after cattle." or buffalo-tender " 
vt it: several other different mays : and thus example is ch. asm from n comr-amtivo-v 
b.mplv- _ inirdly. many ormpations are highly technical. -Per msllmce.hom 
many mm.- tar- 1 an cm knommna: a " aouer ts. ora ” saner". Consc-euentlvthc 
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Enumerator is often hanl put. to it. to make the entry in his Schedule. And even 
after we have got the Schedules and prepared the Slips (in which the original entry 
is simply copied), and from thence prepared the Sorters’ ticket, in which the total 
number of every individual description is entered, we arc faced with the far more 
difficult, tad; of classifying. An Index was sent to each office, showing a vast num- 
ber of possible descriptions, and their correct classification in the system. But many 
descriptions m»t in the Index turn up. One of the special difficulties is the extent 
to which one and the same occupation is classifiable under quite different Groups. 
This sounds ri contradiction. But- the following example will make it clear. A 
"fitter "in a Cotton mill must, go into Industries, Textile, etc., etc., while a 
" fitter " in a Hallway workshop must go into Transport — Transport by Rail, etc., 

etc. 


esfi. The following list of curious Occupational entries found in the Books of 
One Municipality only (Karachi) may be of interest. They are typical of the sort of 
entries that occur in all Cities and Towns : — • 


Cart man driving with hands. 
Raid servant. 

Clerk I/outs. 

Interest. 

Government servant. 

.1 annular company. 

Poor man in mo-que. 
Jntnndnr. 

Bu c im\s«. 

Vendor. 


Exchanger. 

Sitting quiet. 
Disciple. 

Rent. 

Assistant Manager. 
Paid servant. 

Hand train. 
Brahman. 

Service. 

Clerk Company. 


Suction -l. — Tin: Industrial Cknsus. 

.'S7. In 1921, as in 1911, we conducted, in addition to t ho ordinary General 
Census, a special IYumis of Industrial Establishments. This special Census 
differs in met hoi and intention from the other. The schedules, instead of being 
filled up by Government Enumerators, are simply handed over to the Managers of 
Iv-tablbhments. with instructions to til! t hem up. and arc then afterwards 
collected. Secondly -the information obtained is not for the conditions existing 
on one parii< ular day or nitrht. but for "any normal working day’’ during a 
certain sohoduh d period.— in the present ease the month of March, 1921. 

,'SS. A>; to what constitutes an Industrial Establishment the subjoined 

definition, extracted from Schedule A itself, will make the matter clear. 


1) fruition of Industrial Us to. b l is km on ! . 

L , '(U.eir:r,l K't.ih’.olu’.v r.t for th>* pnrpw «>f tlrese schedules means any premises ■wherein, 
<>r within th-- tjn-i::ut< of w Inch. 10 or more p-rsous an* employed on separate remuneration 
in any pr<>-« - * for ru-ikine. rep brim;, omatm-ntirig, .finishing or otherwise adapting for use, for 
tran'jvirt <>r for ».*»!•• any article or part of an artich*. It does not include such industries as are 
rarri-'d on by i:;<mbre of a hmwhold in t!»**ir joint interest with less than 10 hired labourers. 

It is particularly to bo noted that the definition has been extended since 1911, when 
it covered only cases of 20 persons on separate wages. In Subsidiary Table No. 136 
at the end of this Chapter some comparison with 1911 is effected by giving figures 
for establishments employing not less than 20 persons. But in the using the actual 
Tables themselves in the Tables Volume the different scope of the 1911 and 1921 
figures must be borne in mind. 

3S9. There were two Industrial Schedules, one for details of the Estabh’sh- 
ment, and the other for details of the Employees. It is not necessary to reprint 
the Schedules themselves. But the following Instructions will help in under- 
standing the figures - : — 

Instructions for f.lling up Schedule A. 

Column 1. — State clearly what, the nature of the establishment is, c.g., Jute Press, Jute 
Mill. Woollen Carpet Weaving Factory, Glass Works, etc. 

Column 2. — A general description only is required of the principal commodity manufactured, 
c.g., coal, cotton goods, glass goods, vegetable oil, etc. 

C S 10-53 


•3 
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Column 3.>f-Whcre any important bye-product, is manufactured which has -a distinct 
' commercial value this should be entered in this column, c.g., coke or, coal gas. If the same 
establishment turns out several distinct, classes of goods or one class of goods at one season and 
another at another season, the. most profitable should bo entered in Column 2 and the other or 
others in Column 3. 

Column 4.— Ownership. — State whether the establishment is owned by (o) Government,, (6) 
a local authority (is.. Municipality, Port, Trust, etc), (c) a Registered Company or (d) is private 
owned. If a Registered Company state the name under which it is registered. 

Column 5.— Number. Sex and Race or Nationally of Directors or Owners . — 

(n) This Column will be blank in the case of Establishments owned by Government 
or a local authority. 

(b) Give the total number of Directors or Owners. Enter the number of British or 
Anglo-Indians. In the case of others give the nationality of Europeans and foreigners, 
c.g". American, Swiss, Chinese, etc. For Indians state whether Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Parse, or “ others.” In the case of foreigners who are British subjects enter the letter B 
in brackets after the nationality. Give separate figures for females, if any. 

Specimen Entry. — Directors total 10. One British — one Anglo-Indian — one Swiss 
(B) — one Armenian — two Muhammadans — one Parsi — three Hindus. 

Column 6. — Race or Nationality of Manager. — Enter as in the preceding Column. If a 
female state this. 

Column 7. — For Supervising and technical staff the number by sex and race. — This heading 
will include Assistant, Managers, Heads of Departments and Sections, Inspectors, Engineers, 
Special Technical Experts and Advisers, etc. It should not include Foremen, Mates or Muka r 
dams who are of the same, general class as the* operatives. 

Column 3. — Clerical Staff. — Enter the particulars for all persons employed on clerical work 
in the. Establishment, such as clerks, accountants, writers, copyists, etc. , 

Column 9. — Number and nature of power engines with horsc-powcr . — 

(1) In the case of power engines other than electric generators or motors enter how 
many engines of each class (steam, oil, See), there are in use and tho horse power of each 
engine, c.g., three steam — one 25 Horse Power and two 20 Horse Power ; four oil — three 15 
Horse. Power and one 10 Horse Power, etc. 

(2) Electric power is either (a) generated on the premises by steam, water or oil prime 

movers, or (b) supplied from outside by agreement. In the case of (o) enter (i) how many 
(steam, oil, etc.) prime movers there are in use and the horse power of each and (it) how 
many electric, dynamos there are in use and the power (in Kilowatts) of each c.g., Power is 
steam and electricity; * ’ 

(i) Two steam prime movers — one 45 Horse Power, one 40 Horse Power. 

(if) Two dynamos — each 10 Kilowatts. 

In the case of (6) enter how many electric motors are installed and their total horse power. 
Column 10. — State of Industry. — Enter whether tho Establishment works : — 

(а) throughout the year, or 

(б) during a part of the year only. 

In the case of (6) state the months during which or during part, of which the Establish- 
ment works or is likely to work in the Census year. 

Extracts from the Instructions for filing up Schedule B. 
***** 

Column 3. — For this schedule adult, means 14 years and over. Child means under 14. In 
the case of children state the actual age in years after tile word child. 

• * * * * * 

. Column 6. — Skilled means those, employed on work requiring special technical skill and train- 
ing. and paid above the rates for ordinary labour. For such operatives enter the word 11 skilled.” 
For the rest make a cross or dash. . 

. Column 7. — In the case of skilled operatives only enter their actual personal occupation in 
your establishment, at. the time, c.g., fitter, weaver, engine driver, carpenter, etc. For tho un- 
skilled this column will be blank. 

590. In the rest of this Chapter I have only referredto the Industrial Statis- 
tics to the extent to which they are of use in checking, the figures of Occupations 
obtained from the Ordinary General Census. I have not made any attempt to 
discuss the number or character of Factories, still less the class of power employed. 
The utilisation of this branch of the Statistics I felt to he more properly 
the function of the Industries Department. 
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Section 5. — General proportional Distribution of the whole 
Population according to Main Types of Occupation. 

591. Tliis is shown on tlie basis of the numbers in the different Sub-classes in 
the Diagram opposite. The percentage distribution, on which the diagram is 
prepared, is as follows : — ■ . 


Percentage of persons supported to total population. 


Sub-Class. 


Whole Presidency. 


British Districts. 


States and Agencies. 


1 



64 ‘S 

0 

64-3 

66-1 

II 



0-1 


0-1 

. 0-2 

III 



12-2 


12-2 

12-0 

IV 



2-0 


2-2 

1-5 

V 





7’5 

7-0 

VI 


.. 

0-9 


0-8 * 

1-0 

vn 



1-8 


1-6 

2-4 

VIII 



1-9 


1-6 

2-5 

IX 



0-3 


0-3 

0-3 

X 



1-4 


1-6 

0-9 

XI 



5-7 


6-3 

4-3 

XII 


•• 

I-G 


1-5 

1-8 


These percentages are obtained from the following Actual Figures, which are 
given here for ready reference. 


Subsidiary Table No. 123. — Summary of the persons supported in different occupational 

Sub-classes. 


— 

British 

Districts 

States and 
Agencies. 

Whole 

Presidency. 

Sub-Class I— Exploitation Animals and Vegetation . . 

12,408,489 

4,896,917 

17,305,406 

„ II — Exploitation of Minerals 

12,370 

8,001 

20,371 

„ HI— Industries 

2,350,179 

892,458 

3,242,637 

„ IV — Transport 

42S.355 

117,482 

545.837 

V— Trade 

1,418,633 

5?2,779 

1,941,412 

„ VI — Public Force 

156,197 

'71,150 

227,347 

„ VH — -Public Administration 

311,674 

176.551 

488,225 

„ ViU — Profession and Liberal Arts 

334,851 

182,452 

517,303 

„ IX — Persons living on their Income 

66,053 

20,230 

86,283 

„ X — Domestic Service 

301.591 

66,862 

368,453 

„ XI — Insufficiently described 

1,211,584 

318,831 

1,530,415 

„ XU — Unproductive 7 

291,686 

135,716 

427,402 

Occupations not returned 

57 

.... 

57 


Section 6. — Workers and Dependants. 

592. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the Occupation statistics is the 
general increase in the proportion of Dependants : — ' 


Distribution of 1,000 persons between Workers and Dependants, Whole Presidency, 1901 — 1921. 




— 




Actual It 

Males. 

r orkers. 

Females. 

Dependants 
(both sexes 
combined). 

. 1901 




• 

♦ • 


345 

182 

473 

1911 

. . 

. . 


. . 

, . 

322 

147 

531 

1921 

* * 

* “ 


* * 

*• 

311 

128 

561 


This movement might be brought about either (1) by changes in the methods 
of enumeration or tabulation, (2) by changes in the age distribution, or (3) by 
increasing prosperity. f 
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593. It is difficult to say that there has been no change in methods, for instance 
in the degree of care exercised to make sure that "omen who only render a little 
occasional help to their husbands are not put dorm as workers. But substantially 
the principles followed have been the same, especially at the last two Censuses. 
Age distribution could affect the figures under consideration, by the extent to which 
the proportions of those in (i) wage-earning and (ii) dependent age periods have 
varied from Census to Census. There have been changes, but they were slight, 
and not parallel with the changes in the proportions of Workers and Dependants. 
The two factors can be compared as follows : — 


Distribution cf event 1.000 persons info (t) WorJxrs or Dependent end (if) Main 

Whole Presidency, 1901—1921 . 


Aye groups, 



Wcr zm Ar* t — ri ' <1 ‘ A- 

CUctE 0— 1? t-1 

• SO tid [AK’.h r-r-r 
< :ZZ ’j.z. 'A J. -t »T. C-sldi^d). 


1J01 

1911 

19fl 


s:s srr a si ’ <:z 

ZZZ 40? 47? ' ZZl 

Z1Z 4C3 A- ZCI 


594. The above comparative proportions definitelv disprove the ides that age 
distribution has anything to do with the phenomenon*. The cbo: ce "therefore lies 
between the other two causes suggested, unless, of course, some quite different and 
correct cause has eluded us. Apart from that possibility I do not fee! that changes 
in method in Enumeration or Abstraction would have caused such a definite and 
gradual movement of the figures, especially when we are dealing with verv !sr?e 
numbers. I therefore lean to the view that with the increased prosperity of India 
wage-earning has tended to commence later in life and cease earlier. 1 should be 
far from asking the reader to consider this fact proved from so short a series as three 
items, and with the existing uncertainty regarding the first possible cause of 
the changes. But the inference which I have drawn oners the most probable 
explanation. 


Section 7. — Subsidiary Occupations. 

595. 1 tound all ngures based on column 10 of the General Schedule for 
Suosidiary Occupations to be very unreliable. The nilum up of this column ha- 
deteriorated rapidly since 1901 , when it was instituted : nor was it, even in that year, 
adequately attended to. The reason why it is badly filled is that it is impossible 
to check it. Every individual listed in the Schedule must have an entrv for principal 
occupation either as a worker or as a dependant. But no Supervisor examining the 
Schedules can definitely prove that a blank in the col umn for Subsidiarr 0 ccupation 
is incorrect, unless he goes oyer the ground again, and himself questions each and 
every individual. This, which amounts to the redoing of the Enumerator’s work- 
no Supervisor will ever attempt. Consequently the Enumerator can be as lazv as 
he likes in filling up the column referred to. ' 

this column 

a only partial!* tabula ted, with the result that a vast amount of entries would be 
M.ed, e * en it they were made. The extent to which, we normallvus® the col umn 
is confined to— (1) the' columns for “ Partial]- Agriculturists*" in the* Gmmral 
Occupation Table (Imperial Table XVII) : (2) certain stalled “ Mixed Occupa- 
tions in Imperi al Tabl e XlX : (3) the Subsidiary Occupations of Agriculturists 
in imperial lable XVIII : ana (4) occupations of certain selected castes in Imperial 
Table XXI. r 

597. It is fairly easy to prove from the figures that column 10 of the Schedule 
is neglected. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 124. — Actual t corkers in occupations other than Bent Receivers and 
Cultivators, and numbers of the same who were returned as “ Partly Agriculturists,” 

Whole Presidency. 1901 — 1921. 

Partly Agriculturists 
Actual IV orfcers. (included in the figures 

in Columns 2 and 3). 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 

2 3 4 5 

. t — ‘ ! 

.901* .. .. .. .. 5,152,250 i 2,433,373 232,394 45,00S 

911 .. .. .. ..[ 4,992,112 ! 2,901,160 196, 7SS 38,609 

921 .. .. -- --V 4,530,194 ' 2,153,126 114,3S0 23.S79 

i | 

* The figures for 1901 include Aden, and in the other years exclude it. 

59S. In considering tie above figures it has to be remembered that cc Partly 
Agriculturists ” includes Agricultural Rent Receiver, Ordinary Cultivator (whether 
proprietor or tenant), and Agricultural Labourer. This being so, when we remember 
the extent to which persons in Trade and Industry, Professions and Public Services 
are also small landlords, and the extent to which Labourers in various Industries 
are also partly agricultural labourers, we are inevitably forced to the conclusion 
that the fig ures in columns 4 and 5 are a mere fraction of what they should be. Nor, 
even making allowances for the industrialisation of the country and the specialisa- 
tion of occupations, which have gone on during the last two decades, is it possible 
to regard as a genunine fact the great rapidity with which the figures in columns 4 
and 5 diminish ? On the contrary the only thing that we can deduce is that column 
10 of the Schedule is burdensome in itself, sets too high a premium on the honesty 
and diligence of the Enumerators, and is increasingly neglected. 

599. Nor is the diminution in the numbers of " Partly Agriculturists ” confine 
to one or two important non- Agricultural Occupations. A comparison of the Tables 
for the three Censuses shows that the diminution is spread evenly throughout the 
whole 56 Occupational Orders. Again if the figures were correct, they would 
utterly upset certain basic economic theories of this Presidency. It is always and 
everywhere stated as a fact that many of the Mill-hands are cultivators, who return 
home to their lands in the rains. We have never proved this from statistics, so 
far as I am aware ; and it is extraordinary how commonly preconceived opinions 
are shown to be wrong when subjected to numerical tests. But in this case it is 
impossible to disbelieve the main theory. Yet what do we find ? 

Subsidiary Table No. 125. — Numbers of Actual Workers, and the same who are partly 
Agriculturists, in certain Textile Occupation, 1921. 


Partly Agriculturists 
included in the figures 
in Columns 2 and 3. 



600. The figures are deplorable. _ Only the hand-loom weavers come out with 
a possible figure for Partly Agriculturists. The factory workers in particular yield 

c s 10—54 J 
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figures which we cannot even consider, much less accept. For instance in the case 
of Cotton Ginning almost every Bevenue Officer could name off-hand many an 
individual village in which more than 100 operatives are employed at small oil- 
engine gins. An d such' operatives are almost in all instances partly agriculturists. 

601. Imperial Table XIX was prepared but proved so very unreliable that it 
was decided to abandon it. It dealt with those mixed or dual occupations, which 
are really a feature of Indian Mofussil life. These occupations can be stated as 
follows : — 


1. (a) 'Sheep-breeding 

2. (a) Shop-keeper. 

3. (a) Fisherman. 

4. (a) Bent Receiver or Payer 

5. (a) Cattle Breeder 

6. (a) Field Labourer 


.. ( b ) Blanket Weaving. 

. . (6) Money Lender. 

. . (6) Boatmen. 

. . ( b ) Village Watchman. 
.. ( b ) Milkman. 

.. [b) Mill-hand. 


No. 6 has already been discussed from another point of approach. In this Table 
the number of Mill -hands was shown as 159 thousand, and the number out of those 
who are also Field Labourers was shown as only 183. Out of the 550 thousand 
Shop-keepers only 4,947 were shown as also Money Lenders. And out of 36 thousand 
Money Lenders only 1,895 were shown as also Shop-keepers. Yet everyone who 
has heard Income Tax appeals knows that the person who is a Money Lender pure 
and simple is very rare, and that the large majority of tradesmen go in for both 
occupations. This Table showed only 40 to 41 thousand money lenders altogether. 
And even allowing for persons who were returned as any occupation other than 
shop-keeper, with money lending as a subsidiary occupation (which figures were not 
tabulated) the figure 41 thousand is far too low. It comes to approximately 1 per 
village and Town. But on consideration of the commonly-known facts of Indian 
economic life this proportion is obviously too low. There will be here and there a 
good many small villages with no Money-lender or Money-lending shop-keeper ; .but 
the number of such villages would be quite overshadowed by the large number of 
persons of these occupations in the larger Towns and Cities. 

602. As to Imperial Table XVIII — Subsidiary Occupations of Agricul- 
turists — this would have been a most valuable Table had the figures been reliable. 
But in view of the incompleteness .of the entries in column 10 of the Schedule, this 
Table also was abandoned. 


603. Lltimately it was also decided to abandon the columns for cc Partly 
Agriculturists ” in Table XVII. So that, so far as the Imperial Tables are con- 
cerned, no use has been made of the Subsidiary Occupation column of the General 
Schedule except for one column in Table XXI A — Part I. The Cities Tables in 
Volume IX of this series, and the discussion of the same having however been 
printed off before the above decisions were arrived at, columns for “ Partly 
Agriculturists” will be found in City Table VII (corresponding to Imperial Table 
XVII) in the case of all cities ; and the discussion of those figures in Volume IX, 
Cities of the Bombay Presidency, Part I, Beport, had to be allowed to stand. 

Section 8. — Comparative importance op Agricultural and 
Mercantile -Occupations. 


Subsidiary Table No. 126. — Summary of the numbers supported .by Agriculture, compared 
with the numbers supported by Industry and Trade, British Districts, 1901 — 7921. 



1901 

1911 

1921 ’ 

Income Irom rent of Agricultural Land ... 

Ordinary Cultivators • . . ..... 

mmm 

542, C15 
8,839,757 

j K|§J 

Total Landlords and Cultivators 

7,815,463 

9,382,372 

8,324,796 

Market Gardeners • . . 

Agricultural Labourers .. , 1. . 

58,409 

3,141,017 

39,992 

3,322,255 


Total . . 



10,637,297 

For comparison — 

Industries 

Trade - . ; • " ’ ] " 

2,283,419 

1,399,115 

2,458,686 

1,212,172 

2,350,179 

1,418,633 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified . . 

1,102,382 

250,853 

833,964 
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004. There is nothing in the figures to lead to the idea, commonly held, that 
the people are forsaking the laud for Industries. The figures given abovo arc for 
workers and dependants combined. The violent fluctuations between Income 
from rent, of Agricultural Land and Ordinary Cultivators from 1 5)01 to 1911 was 
caused by a change of system in 1911. Jn 1901 Cultivators who pay assessment 
were classified as Rent Receivers. The terms used at that Census were “ Kont- 
lureivers ” and “ Kent -Layers The definitions of these terms will be found in n 
foot-note on page 290 of Mr. Knthovcn's report. Bcnt-Bcceivers included “ Holders 
of land who pay revenue to Government and cultivate the ‘fields themselves. ” 
The arrangement was obviously misleading. Tn 1911 the principle was changed, 
and the ordinary ryot was classified as a Rent-Payer, the term “ rent ” being hold 
to include Agricultural Assessment., and t hese “ Rent-payers ” were afterwards 
described in the Tables as “ Ordinary Cultivators. ” The same principle held good 
this time, with certain further sub-division mentioned below, 

005. The Croups for “ Fruit., flower, spices, etc., growers, ” (termed “ market 
irardeners “ in the Table above) is unsatisfactory in this Presidency, where there is 
no separate and distinct type of grower of special products. The shclkari grows 
grain-crops, or sugarcane, or spices, or anything else, according to convenience. 
The distinction may hold goo d in some countries, hut itdoes not hold good with us. 
And the figures in this group at any Bombay Census are a mere chance. 

UOli. The figures appearing at any. Census under Agricultural Labourers are 
largely influenced by the numbers appearing under “Labourers and Workmen 
otherwise unspecified. " This Group shows wide fluctuation according to the 
etheienev or inefficiency of the Enumerators, and the extent to which the Officers 
in charge of the Abstraction offices have been prepared to improve the figures by 
classifying on probabilities. It is not. likely that, when dealing with such large 
numbers, the variations from Census to Census in the Schedules themselves will 
be so great. Ami the great reduction in the figures under this group in J91I may 
with probability be assigned to the second of the above causes. However, even 
after adding, say. 500,000 from that group to the group Agricultural Labourers 
it is clear t hat t he n umbers supported by that occupation have much diminished in the 
d<cmk\ This is in accordance with known economic tendencies. Agricultural 
labourers are known to lie scarce, and to be able to command higher wages than 
formerly, though t hose wages still leave much to be dcsirckl. The proportion of the 
sexes among the actual workers and the proportion of dependants has varied 
much : — 

Dif'ribution of cxny 1,000 jersons supjmrlvl by Agricultural Isibour, British 

Districts, 1901—1921. ■ 






1901 

1 

1911 

1 

1921 

Wortr-i, JWt? 

•• 

-• 

i 

.J 

352 

203 

294 

Wo rl 7 'r?, F e n i* Vs 

-- 

-- 
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2-0 

230 

Drptr.d»cn s?s<-* 

-• 

-- 

i 

..! 

! 

«1 

31 J 

270 


T do not think there is any reason for.these violent fluctuations, arid the cause rnmb 
lie in the methods of Enumeration or Abstraction. At the same time the figure?; of 
the fast two Censuses, which are more reliable than those of 1901, show that thin in 
a n occupation in which women predominate as workers. And this is in accordance 
with the known facts of mofussil life. The matter is further discussed in a feUm 
Section of this Chapter. 


007. 


t Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of some of the more b.opcv'i 
, f ihoi'taures in Imneriaf Table XTU, I give herewith for ready reference a .av.cwccar 
r fomr-'digures for various Orders and Groups, selecting only those which it 
that persons using the Benort might occasional! ,' require for quotation. 


v 
■ejil 
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Subsidiary Table No. 127.— Summary of the persons supported in o far of lb' more 
important Group* and Orders (for ready reference). 



j 

( 

HxiMi 

DUlrirls, 

Group 1 — Income from rent oi Agricultural Laud 



j 

00$, » «'0 

,, 2 — -Ordinary Cultivators . - 



5,951.420 

„ 4 i S— Farm servant.* and Fit-Id labourers 



2,257.220 

„ 7 — Market Gardeners, etc. 




Order 1 (a) — Raising of Farm Stock 



353,422 

Group 17 — Fislicrinfn 



121.773 | 

j 

Order f — Textile.* * 



790.423* i 

., 21 — Road Transport 



99.101 

., 22 — Rail Transport 

1 ^ 


193.171 

„ 23 — Posts and Telegraphs 



3'0,r.f.i 

„ 45 — Religion 



125.755 

„ 47 — Law 



25,254 

„ 4? — Medicine 

-• 


33.955 

„ <9 — Instruction 

•• 

•• 

54.555 

Group 1S7 — Labourers and Workmen otherwise unspecified 

•• 

533.954 


States and 
Agrnrira. 


255,045 
3.511,053 
504,34 4 
13,153 
247.337 
11.433 
214.S42* 
51.0 U 
35,4 4 T 
5,233 
117,015 
5,043 
11,247 
£3,427 
235,707 


Who!? 
Presidency. 
T.-Ul* 
Workers 
Af.tl IV-pCnd* 
Ant*. 


f 54.795 
12,453,350 
3,001,554 
35,450 
510,750 
153.105 
1.014,255* 
151,012 
215,515 
35,754 
244,551 
33,303 
47,205 
107,703 
1,050,571 


Section 9. — The Sub-division of Tire Agricultural Occupations. 

60S. On page 236 of Mr. Enthoven's report for 1901 will be found an account 
of an attempt winch lie made to “ arrive, at a more detailed classification of the 
population living on the land” — -which attempt, being made in the Abstraction 
stage, was unsuccessful. At this Census I attempted to secure the information from 
the very beginning, by directing the distinction of Cultivating Owners and 
Cultivating Tenants. The reason for malting such an attempt is obvious when 
we remember that our Group 2 ‘‘ Ordinary Cultivators” includes both the 
sturdy yeoman who owns his own fields and pays assessment, and the mere one year 
tenant of the lands of the village sfi&p-keeper or priest. Nevertheless extraordinary 
difficulty was experienced owing to the following among other causes, — (1) Many 
cultivators have about 50 per cent, of their own land and 50 per cent . of rented land" : 
and (2) the ordinary types of ryot, and tenant are not the only types of cultivator in 
the Presidency. AYe axe faced with all sorts of Inam tenures, sub-tenancies, 
part-shares, and a host of other classes, with innumerable technical vernacular 
titles. In particular there is the old quarrel between Tnamdar and cultivator, one 
saying that he owns the land and leases it out as private property) and the other 
saying that he. is the owner, and that the Tnamdar s rights axe limited to receiving 
part, of the assessment in place of Government. In view of the undesirability of the 
Census being used as evidence in these disputes I had to direct that cultivators in 
Inam villages should be separately shown, and these, where so shown, have been 
added to " Unclassified. ” This is one of the reasons why the “ Unclassified ” 
figure is so high. 

609. This class ‘‘ Cultivators Unclassified ” comes out especially strong in the 
States, where, the tenures are complicated, and the Chiefs sometimes unwilling that 
the Census should even attempt to get at the, figures. • In the case of British 


* Sc* however discussion in lex;.. 
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Territory it is desirable to distinguish the different divisions, and especially Sind r 
the peculiar difficulties of which will be separately discussed. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 128. — Landlords and Cultivators. (Actual Workers only) 1921. 



Landlords. 

Cultivating Chmers . 

Cultivating tenants. 

Cultivators un- 
classified. 


Males. 

Females. 

! 

Males. 

j Females. 

Males. | 

Females. 

Males. | 

Females. 

States and Agencies 

! 6S.C03 

j 

22,154 

318.7S0 

84,975 

394,433 

81.65S 

284,217 

86,790 

Bombay Sub-division 

231 

203 

2,659 

1,222 

963 

225 

2,925 

1,419 

Northern Division 

24,013 

11,957 

256,163 

70,789 

160.S19 

5S.374 

44,075 

21,526 

Central Division 

; 3S.153 

24,140 

S43.S97 

224,341 

71.2S0 

19,313 

177,456 | 

96,674 

Southern Division (Three 

Kamstak Districts) ..i 27,139 

15,573 

304,792 

79,206 

72,534 

15,832 

16.3S9 

4,S21 

Southern Division, (Three; 
Konkan Districts) . - 

! 20,930 

9.09S 

92,017 

76,742 

222.4S3 

! 1S6.740 

30,535 

32,324 

Sind -•! 

| 41,739 

1 

3,227 

74,953 

4,209 

4S7,76o 

30,291 

6,506 

966 


G10. The above figures may, or may not, have elucidated to some extent the 
economic conditions in the various regions. Whether they have done so is for those 
who use the figures to say, and not for the agency which jprepares them. But on 
the face oi them they are interesting. The high number of “ Cultivators Unclassi- 
fied in the Deccan is due probably to the large number of Inam villages. But, 
excluding Sind from consideration, the picture presented is not of a prosperous 
Gujarat and Karnatak and a down-trodden Deccan, but quite the reverse. Not- 
only is the proportion of Landlords lower in the Deccan, but among the cultivators 
themselves the proportion of cultivating owners is higher. On the other hand is 
this possibly due to a cause exactly the opposite of prosperity ? Is the truth of 
the matter simply that land in much of the Deccan is so poor in outturn that it 
cannot be sold or mortgaged, and the ryot is therefore driven even against his 
own will to cultivate his land instead of realising money on it, and squandering that 
money on tamashas and on silk saris for his women folk ? 

611. On the other hand when the figures for the Konkan only are examined, 
and compared with those of the other Divisions in the Presidency Proper, it will be 
found that in that region alone the Cultivator is in far the greater number of cases 
a tenant. As a picture of economic conditions this corresponds with what has been 
found by the Family Budgets enquiry (in Appendix W to this Report), where the 
Konkan was found to be much poorer than the above-Ghat tracts of Gujarat. The 
reason why it probably does not come in for so much outcry as the Deccan is that 
the Konkanis, owing to the character of the climate in their region, are never brought 
face to face with public charity through fam i nes. In Ahmednagar — the worst of the 
Deccan Districts in point of poor outturn — the proportion of Cultivating tenants to 
Cultivating Owners is veiy low. The large majority of the Actual Cultivators are 
owners of their lands. On the other hand in all the three Konkan Districts of the 
Southern Division the Cultivating tenant is the rule. 

Section 10. — Agricultural Occupations in Sind. 

612. The problem in Sind is complicated, not only by the divergence between 
the agricultural system in that Province and the systems in the Presidency Proper, 
but als o by the peculiarities of that system itself. The ordinary position is a- 
Zamindar who owns the land and gets it cultivated by “ Haris, ” who are tenants, 
often of a more or less hereditary and permanent nature*. The normal arrange- 
ment is described by Mr. A. S. V. Acott, I.C.S., as follows : — 

“ a. Zamindar (unless circumstances compel him to let his land on lease) normally finds his 
own cultivators (haris) and makes his own arrangements with them. The normal principle 
underlvins these arrangements is that the Zamindars and the haris each get one-half of the 


*That is hereditary and" permanent as tenants, but not as tenants of a particnlar field or fields. So fsr- 

from th 3 t, frith an eye to the danger of the acquisition of prescriptive rights in any field, the Zamindar often 
a point of shifting the holdings ot his H a ri s from time to time. 

cs 10—55 
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f -~A i* irri cr**''d by 4 ' i:or whereas the Zamindar gets one-third find the ham 
[ \i \> irrirV.*'<l by “ lift reason being that in “ lift ” the hari has to undergo the 

fr-'-tSr.;: a vh-rl and fee-ping bullocks to work it. Other details subsidiary to this 
: u-'.'-rd on, who provides the seed, clears the “Korins" (watercourses), etc., and 
\ K at " fsiu-.i ” (distribution of produce) by an apportionment of part of the 
tie' {vain division takes place. ' The Zamindar pays Government, the land-revenue 
■> nothing in consideration of this." 


r> i a . This normal arrangement is however complicated by the presence of a 
sort of middleman-lessee {mnktnlar), who holds from the Zamindar and employs the 
Zsrnindnr’s tenants. This arrangement is described in the following letter from 
Mr. H. Montgomery, I.C.«S. 

*’ It-: /«•*'■• in Find form an important class, consisting mainly of bunvas, who in nil matters 
**,cr*it;fn th-- plm*- of ?};■' Zamindar, from whom they may hold a Lease, or consecutive leases, 
running nwr a long term of y.’.ars, They are wholly responsible for all cultivation operations, 
ar.d tuy th- a* -.wm-nt to Government direct. Ordinarily the management, of land is' their main 
s.i'jrr*’ of livelihood, and in many cases it is their sole avocation. 

“ Tn<-«e men live by agriculture, and any classification of the agricultural population must 
r.-r.-'wriiy find a pl.u-e for them. In Upper Sind there arc lessees who have long term lenses on 
r r.t which runs to Ik*. *50,000 or 50,000 per annum.” 

til 4 . Sometimes these middlemen, or men of the same class, acquire the entire 
rights of an o.dnte, thus ousting the original Zamindar ; or amass an estate in other 
ways. In sueh cases they become virtually Zamindars themselves, and are usually 
termed *' B.’inya Zemindars ”. 

r.l o. There is also a class of Landholder known as Jaghirdar, who correspond 
almo.t exactly to the Inamdars of the Presidency Proper. Theso men might, if 
their estates are small, he Cultivating Owners, but are usually Inrge landlords — in 
alt respects similar to ordinary Zemindar, except for the Inarn character of their 
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at their own convenience on wages, but axe maintained, usually hereditarily, as 
permanent estate servants by the larger landlords,— furnished by these with homes 
and food, and not regarded as in a position to resign service and seek any other 
occupation. There is virtually no difference between the position of these Halis 
and the Slaves of the American plantations prior to the Civil War, except that the 
-courts would not recognise the rights of the master as absolute over person and 
services. But in this country where — more, probably, than in others— the rich 
have a better chance in the courts than the poor, this difference diminishes in 
importance. We might describe the situation by saying that these Halis are Free- 
men, de jure, but Serfs or Slaves de facto. I am not in a position to describe their 
condition, beyond what is said in the letters quoted below. I have tried to get the 
figures. And if the position of these Serfs calls for public enquiry and amelioration, 
itis for the public to demand an enquiry, and for the Government to institute it. 
There are many who believe that the negro slaves were happier than the negro 
freemen who followed them. At any rate transition stages are always difficult ; and 
it is possible that if public action is taken to liberate the “ Halis ” in fact as well as 
inlaw, they may suffer inconvenience for a time. It is also possible that the 
problem will yield to the proverb — “ Solvitur ambulando ”, — in other words, that 
under a policy of masterful inactivity the serfdom may disappear of its own accord. 
Tt is certain that some landlords are complaining that their Halis are absconding 
and taking service in Bombay. But the fact that they have to abscond, (their resigna- 
tions would certainly not be accepted), and that the masters regard this absconding 
os a reasonable cause of grievance shows how easily advanced sentiment for the 
liberty of the individual will vanish before the combined influence of callous tradi- 
tion and all powerful self-interest. 

623. I subjoin four opinions by competent observers. Mr. Shivdasani’s 
remark that the employer is becoming di ssatisfied with the Hall system may be true. 
But it is not borne out by opinions received by me orally from other regions. It • 
seems that there is always an agreement, often, if not usually, written, binding the 
Hafi to service for a term of years. Mr. Slnvdasani states that most of the Hali 
families are serving “ for several generations and that is the impression which I 

. have gained from others. The first agreement may be for a term of y ears. But this 
term usually leads up to another, and that to a third, till in the end all hope of 
redeeming the loans is gone. This is also confirmed by Mr. Covemton’s letter. 
A state of perpetual service on bond differs little from de facto servitude. 

624. The second type of Hali system, viz., the Khandhadia system, 
mentioned by Mr. Parekhji, is really of a totally different type. I have left the note 
as it stands. But these persons serve a master of their own or of a closely allied 
tribe as a bride-price, and the service definitely terminates with the displeasure of 
the woman or the birth of children. This picturesque feature of the life of the forest 
tribes seems to possess no inherent injustice and to call for no remedies. The other 
system is contrary to. human sentiment. 

I. — Tram Mr. S. H. Covemton, I.C.S., (then) Collector of Broach : — 

“ The system of indentured labour prevails to a limited extent in this district, — especially 
in Ankleshwar Taluka. The indentured labourers are called Halis, and are usually Bhils, Tala- 
vias, or members of some other low caste. They receive money in advance from their employ- 
ers and bind themselves by a written or oral agreement for a number of years for the repayment 
of the debt. They are fed andfclothed by their employers and are paid 2 or 4 annas per day. As 
a rule they spend the advances they receive in drink, marriages, or other extravagances and there- 
after remain practically as bond-slaves for years— probably for life, since before they have 
worked off one term of service they have probably taken a further advance. If they wish to 
transfer their services to another master, the new master would have to repay to the old the amount 
of their debt. The relations with their masters are said td be fairly satisfactory so long as both ' 
parties abide by the agreement and the customary conditions of service. If an employer is 
. over-harsh, it is always possible for tbe Hali to run away without repaying the debt, provided he 
is willing to leave his village and go to one of the cities. The Labour Corps and the Mills have 
no doubt enabled many of these semi-serfs to escape from bondage at any rate for a time. In 
fact tbe growing populartiy of tbe former among the Bhils from Ankleshwar has begun to provoke 
bitter complaints from their Bohra ‘Masters in at least one village. In such a case the employer 
is more or less helpless, since the runaway serf has no property from -which the debt can be 
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recovered, oven ifhe could be traced. No doubt however a day of reckoning comes when the Hali 
returns from the mills or from Mesopotamia with some money to his village. It is reported that 
the Phils are gradually beginning to see the evils of the indenture system and to prefer work on 
daily wages : and no doubt this tendency will increase in future. So long, however, as the nature 
of the Bhils and “ Knli-paraj " remains what it is, it is not easy to see how they can refrain 
from accepting advances larger than they can work of: in a few months. And so long as this 
advance system continues, the Hali system will remain. I have not heard of any hereditary 
? ;rfs, adscript glcba (or dorr.ito), in this district.” 


II. — From Mr. X. M. Parekhji, District Deputy Collector, N. P., Surat : — 
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III.— From Mr. H. B. Shivdasani, Esq., M.A. (then) Assistant Collector,. Southern Front 
Sunt : — 


“ Th« llali sv?t*’m prevails in all Talukas of my Prant except in the villages inhabited entirely 
bv Kaliparaj people, as these people cultivate land themselves, and they and their families work 
in their fWd". 

" Most of the Halt families are serving from several generations. Wliat usually takes place 
i, that th'> employer of a llali lends him money under a khala for his own marriage and the Bali 
orallv binds himself to serve till he pays off the debt. The llali serves the master and in return 
he g 'ts an allowance of a certain quantity of juwari or rice per day, and also he is fed in the 
morning and noon by the master on the day he works at his master’s house. When there is no 
work at his master’s house he does work for other persons as a labourer, and gets money or corn 
from those persons in return for his labour. 

" In case the llali runs away, being unwilling to serve under his master, and takes up an 
employment under a new master, the latter generally pays the outstanding debt of the llali to 
his former master. The former master goes into the court only when he fails to recover his debt 
from th 1 ' Mali's new master, on the strength of the khala made by the llali. No criminal courts 
take cognizance of the breach of service. 

" With the advance of civilization, the wants, luxuries and domestic expenses of these Halis 
have increased and seeing that they can get employment at other places and cam more money, 
they nm away and get employment at other places oj industrial activities. Also the master 
does not find tiiat it pays to keep Ilnlis. The Ifali labour is notoriously inefficient, and with the 
present high prices it costs ever so much mom to maintain a llali. In short, the master also 
finds the system uneconomic. The llali system is now day by day disappearing. There is an 
appreciable decrease in the number of Ilalis for the last few years. There is now a general tend- 
ency among these people not to serve as Hali. I think within a few years the system will 
disappear. " 

IV. — From Mr. E. J. Tnlcyarkhnn, B.A., Dewan, Sachin State 

“ The custom of keeping ‘ Ilalis ’ is still in vogue, although their number is gradually 
diminishing. They chiefly Ixdong to the Dubia class and are generally employed by the better 
classes of cultivators such ns the Annwils, Bohras, luinbis, Rajputs, and Parsis, who advance them 
money in return for service. They are. given some grain for their daily sustenance and some 
times a few rajiees monthly. As labour is scarce and the 1 Ilalis ’ have come to understand things 
and their own interest better than in the old days, they try to shake oft the yoke as best they can. 
During the war many of them are said to have gone out, cither themselves or by their near 
relatives, and paid off their debts. The condition of the ‘Ilalis’ is by no means good, but 
th' ir relations with their masters are none the less cordial. Their masters know that if they ill- 
trvatdl them they would nm away, and the Courts would not give them protection. The Ilalis 
are abo aw.u>> of this. I do not think the younger generation of the ' Hnlis * will brook this 
bondage. They can earn enough and to .spare in these days, Education is free in this State and 
th” I)ub!a who could read and write would scoff at the idea of becoming a * llali I think 
that in th” course of a few years the ‘ Hali ’ system is bound to perish. The courts of this State 
do not encourage ‘ Holism.’ Sometime ago I had a suit before me in which a Farsi sued 
a Blmwad ‘ Ifali ’ who had nm away on war service, and had just returned to his village on 
l ave. I pa«.u>d a money decree ns the ‘Hali’ admitted the claim but refused to give the 
Plaintiff any other help .” 
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625. Tlie figures which may be taken- as almost certainly likely to err, ' if at all, 

on the side of deficiency show the geographical distri- 
bution set forth in the margin. Two figures call for 
special comment, viz- : — (1) the Navabshah figure, 
which seems to be due to some confusion between 
Hali and' Hari ; and (2) the Thana figure which is 
almost certainly too low. As regards the term Hari 
it is no doubt etymologically the same as Hali. But 
it does not follow from that that the position of the 
two types of worker is the same. The Halis of 
Sind have already been discussed. They seem to be 
rather traditional and possibly sometimes compulsory 
tenants : whereas the Halis of the South are traditional 
and compulsory servants. This is as far as I can judge. 
As regards Thana there are certainly many of these 
serfs in the coastal regions,- especially to the North - 
but it would seem that the Landlords were sufficiently 
powerful and enterprising to secure that they should 
not be returned by designations which in the Census 
Office could be classified to this sub-Group. 

Section 14.— Minor Agricultural Oc6upations. 

626. Group 9, Woodcutters, firewood, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors, awl charcoal 
burners comes out much smaller than in 1911. But it must be combined with 
Group 147. Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung cakes J etc. The figures then 
are — 


Number of persons supported by 
“ Indentured Labour i.e., by 
permanent and unresignablc 
agricultural and domestic service. 


Ahmedabad . . .41 

Broaoh .. .. 7,356 

Kaira .. .. 28 

Panoh Mahals. .. 416' 

Surat .. .. 57,010 

Thana . . . . 3 

Ahmednagar .. 4,011 

East Khandesh .. 717 

West Khandesh . . 3,174 

Poona . . . . 237 

Kolaba . . . . 676 

Ratnagiri . . . . 1,453 

Navabshah . . 145 

Idar State . . 954 

Rest of Mahi Kantha . . 45 

Rajpipla . . . . 4,351 

Rest of Rcva Kantha . . 508 

Surat Agency .. 2,920' 

Bhor . . . . 357 


* The term “ Indentured ” is 
used for lack of any other and 
better term. It is not equivalent 
to the indentured labour of the 
plantations in various parts of 
the world. 


Workers and Dependants combined. - 


Group 9 
Group 147 


Group 10 


1911 

1921 

« 

129,807 

53,488* 

47,577 

78,801 

177,384 

132,28d 

Not separated 

2,091 

177,384 

134,380 


Group 10 is Lac Collectors, and these were included in 1911 in the figures of the 

Group corresponding to present group 147. Group 9 
comes out strongest in Thana, Kanara, Kathiawar, and 
Hyderabad Sind ; but there are fair numbers in most 
units. Group 10, Lac Collectors shows the geogra- 
phical distribution given in the margin. There is no 
doubt lac collecting in many other forests of the Pre- 
sidency, but in those cases it is combined with other 
occupations. The figures in the margin are those 
cases only in which this is the principal occupation. 


Distribution of Lac Collectors, 
1921. TTonter-J and Dependants 


combined. 



Ahmedabad 


13 

Kaira 


1 

Panch Mahals 


16 

Ahmednagar 


o 

West Khandesh 


11 

Nasik 


91 

Hyderabad 


90S 

Larkana 


44S 

Navabshah 


S4 

Thar and Parkar 


39 

Cutch 


o 

Palanpnr Agency 


1S3 

Reva Kantha (excluding 


Rajpipla) 

•• 

293 


* See however section 15 below. 
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• 027. Group 11, Cattle, and Buffalo b-cedcrs and keepers will have to bo. amalga- 
mated with Group 133, Sellers of Milk, butler, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. The figure* 
then are — , , , , 

Worker* nml ))opommnta combined. 

ion mi 

Group 11 - .. 80,000 17G.80O 

Group 100 .. 47,410 08,212 


131,079 245,012 

Thialnrgo incrcaso is apparent only. Group 12, Sheep, Goat and pig breeders shows : — 


05,877 02,372 

But Group 14, Herdsmen, shepherds, goat heads, etc., shows:— 


518,989 flG3,951 

The fact is therefore that persons wlio went in as herdsmen Iasi; time have this time 
gone in as cattle-breeders. The grand total of this Sub-order 1 (<7), liaising of Farm 
Stock sliows — 

072,550 010,759 

028. Group 17, Fishing shows : — 


102,348 


133,195 


Territorially the. principal contributories are the Coast Districts and the Indus 
Districts of Sind. • But the Deccan Districts also contain a fair number supported 
by fishing. 

029. Group 15, Raising of birds, bees, etc., is very unimportant. Out of 737 
persons supported Navahshaii contributed 374 (presumably the egret farmers) 
and Larkana, Karachi, Palanpur and Khandesh the remainder. The Khandesh 
contribution may represent honey collectors, who should have gone into Group 9. 
It is not certain whether bees are really domesticated in Khandesh., 

030. Group 16, Silk worm breeders, shows 480 persons, almost entirely from 
Nasik. 


Section 15, — Minks and Mini-dials. 


031. Group 10, Coal Mines shows 2,237 persons supported. Of these the 
bulk are from Thana and Jawbar State. As it seemed doubtful whether there was 
not somo error, I referred to the Personal Assistant to the Collector of 'Thana who 
replied that there arc no coal mines in tho region, and that the figures must be 
those of charcoal-burners. It is unfortunate that this error was detected too late 
for correction of the Tables. 


032. Group 21, Mines and metallic minerals {gold, iron, mangnesc, etc,,) shows. 
3,079 persons supported. Tho distribution is as follows : — 


Panch Mahals 

. . 1,781 

Alnnednagar 

3 

Nasik 

0 

Poona 

82 


Gulch . . 13 

Reva Kun(,!uv (occluding 

Rajpipla) 1,024 


033. Group 22, Quarries of Hard Rods (jade, diamonds, limestone, etc.) shows, 
only 0,500. Omitting very small figures tho distribution is aB follows :— 


Bombay Suburban District . . 500 

Ahmedubacl . . 109 

Ivnira . . 180 

Poona , . C7(i 

Ratnagiri . . 505 

Hyderabad , . 123 

Sukkur . , 95 


Culcll * 

350 

Bhavnagar 

742 

Gondal 

520 

“ Host of Kathiawar ” 

2,378 

Mabi Kantba 

190 

Kolhapur . , 

102 
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I am inclined to doubt tlie correctness of the figures. I think there must be* more 
quarries. There are certainly some in Bijapur. It seems that the quarrymen 
have gone into Group S6 , Excavators, etc., or 87, Stone-cutters. 

'634. Group 23, Rock, Sea and Marsh Salt shows 7,792 persons supported. 
The main distribution is — 


Bombay City 

441 

. Batnagiri 

2S9 

Bombay Suburban District. . 

1.192 

Karachi 

213 

Ahmedabad 

2,666 

Cutch 

60 

Surat 

' 214 

Bhavnagar 

403 

Thana 

260 

• Junagadh 

269 

Knnara 

3S6 

“ Best of Kathiawar ” 

734 

Kolaba 

576 

1 


635. Group 24, Extraction of Saltpetre, alum etc., shows 596 persons supported. 

Bombay City 

141 

Thar and Parkar 

82 

Panch Mnhals 

117 

Kathiawar 

154 

Larkana 

94 




Section' 16. — Industries, Textiles, Cotton. 

636. In the case of the Textile Occupations an effort was made to get at the 
number of Home Workers as distinct from Factory Workers. Unfortunately 
any sub-division like this necessitates the opening of a third sub-group for the. 
Unspecified : but on the whole the Unspecified do not come out inordinately high. 
The figures actually obtained from the General Occupation Table in the case of 
Cotton operations are given below : — 



Wor 

kers. 

Dependant. 


» 

, 


Males. 

1 Females. 


Drf.r.itcly c> Fc.dc-y Kcrltrt — 

25. Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

20. Cotton spinning 

27. Cotton siring and weaving 

10,166 
. . 32.G5S 

115,915 

I 10,161 

9,159 
' 34.6S7 

! 14,421 

■ 16.796 

j 97.S76 

Total Cotton (Factory Workers) . . 

15S.7S9 

o4,03 / j 

; i 

| 129,093 

Vef.nildy tptrif.ci cs R one irorlvrs — 

25. Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing. . 

26. Cotton spinning 

27. Cotton siring and weaving 

10,670 
4.379 
j S9.497 

I 

‘ 7,761 

1 16,269 

■ 40,5S1 , 

• f 

14,591? 

13,554 

160,397 

Total Cotton ( Home Workers ) .. 

; 104,546 

j 64,611 I 

S 1 

rSS,550 

Vr.’p'cif.d— 

25. Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

26. Cotton spinning 

27. Cotton siring and weaving 

! 

j 1,S33 

1,257 ; 

j 20,661 ; 

! 1 

90S i 
1,2S7 : 
3,357 | 

S95 

2,067 

23,794 

. 

! 23,751 

> 

5,547 | 

26,756 

Grand Total Cotton Industries 

i 257,036 

174,195 j 

351,399 

Total ( 1911 )( for comparison ) .. 

315,603 

145,225 j 

367,576 


637. With these figures we can compare the figures arrived at from the Special 
Industrial Schedules, which were filled up by the Managers of Establishments : 


Co'.lon Ginning Factories . — 
Mechanical power used 
Mechanical power not used 
Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Cotlon Presses* 


Total Cotton Establishments 


TT crlert. 


Males. Females. 


10,519 • 5^16 

25 . 21 

2,756 1.367 

2,460 562 


15,760 7,766 


* It is pointed out in tie discussion of tie Hnlli Population in tie Cities Report ( VoL IX, Part I of this reties ) 
tint tie Hulli Cotton Presses eitter did not send in full returns or were closed down during March 1921, ' 

c s 10 — 57 
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The figures in the General Occupation Table are apparently too low in the case of 
Males and too high in the case of Females. 

638. For the other divisions of the industry it is necessary to combine Cotton 
Spinning with Cotton Sizing and Weaving, because in the Industrial Tables 
there are many establishments of the. type known as “ Spinning and Weaving 
Mills The figures are as follows : — ' 


Spinning Mills or Factories. 

Mechanical Power used 
Mechanical Power not used 


10,745 5,226 

123 . 197 


Spinning and Weaving Mills. 

Mechanical Power used . . . . • • 180,077 49,888 

Mechanical Power not used . . . . • • 20 13 


Weaving Mills. 

Mechanical Power used 
Mechanical Power not used 


3,312 586 

2,828 478 


197,005 , 56,388 


Grand Total Cotton Establishments . . 212,765 64,154 

639. The figures in the General 'Occupation Table, therefore, for Factory 
workers in Cotton Industries are too low. The principal cause of this is that many 
of the operatives, especially in Bombay City, got wrongly into Group 197, Labourers 
and Workmen otherwise unspecified. But we also have Group 38 ( b ) which shows 
very high figures, and is discussed below. 

640. In the matter of Home Workers the regions in which Home Workers in 
Group 25, Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing are most numerous are the princi- 
pal cotton producing regions where there are numerous hand gins. Cotton spinners, 
Home Workers, are widely spread, but are specially common in the South Deccan 
and Karnatak. In the case of Cotton Weavers, Home Workers, we are probably 
defeated by Group 38 (6), Occupations such as “ weaver,” insufficiently described, in- 
dicating the order, but not assignable to any particular group. This group 38 ( b ) forms 
in the prescribed scheme one group with 38 (a) Makers of lace, crepe, embroideries, 
fringes, etc. We must therefore consider the groups for Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving, and Group 38 together in order to get a comparison with 1911. 



Workers. 


mi 

Males. 

Females. 

Dependants. 

Group (22) Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 
.Group (31) Others (Lace, embroideries, fringes, etc.) and insufficiently 
described textiles . . . . . . 

301, 2D0 

4,001 

130,283 

2,075 

348,835 

6,959 

mi 

303,801 

139,258 

355,794 

Group 20. Cotton spinning 

Group27. Cotton sizing and weaving 

Group 35 (a). Makers oflacc, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc. 

Group 35 (6). Occupation, suchas *• Weaver ", insufficientlydesorib- 
ed, e!e„ etc. 

38,204 

22G.073 

0,100 

20,230 

20,745 

78,025 

3,771 

5,298 

32,417 
282,007 
! 13,441 

; 31,171 

' 

290,712 

114,439 

359,090 


The figures are still too low. And the reason already given applies In 
passing attention is drawn to the much higher proportion of dependants at this 

Len-tr-. 


, Tt mu?t ’ however, be remarked with regard to tbe above that in 

^ tk \ e n PJ*? r ma , n - v silk-workers, as is shown in the discussion of the r 
occupations below. So the 1921 figures are even more defective than the abo 
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comparison would indicate. Group 1S7. Labourers insufficiently described remains 
the most important repository for missing workers in Cotton. 

642. The territorial distribution of the Home Weavers would have been very 
interesting. But unfortunately the Sind iandloom weavers have gone apparently 
almost solid into Group 38 ( b ) as “ weavers " without further specification. Anyone 
who wants the figures must therefore take into consideration Groups 27 (a), 27 (c) 
and 38 (b). From Group 38 (b) he must first disentangle the Silk Weavers (for which 
see the discussion below), and then the bulk of the balance can be taken to cotton 
weavers, and probably most of it to Home Workers. 

643. The territorial distribution of Factory Workers, in all Industries, but 
especially in the Textile Industries, must be looked for in the Industrial Tables 
(XXII), and not in the General Occupation Table. 

Section 17. — Industries — Other Textiles. 

644. Group 29, Rope, Twine and String making shows 52,935 persons 
supported. The principal Districts contributing are Poona, Satara and Sholapur, 
with Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country States. But other Districts 
contribute lesser figures. 

645. Group 30, Worlcers in other fibres ( coir, aloe, flax, hemp, strata, etc.) , shows 
13,397 persons supported, against only 9,250 in 1911. I have serious doubts about 
the correctness of the figures, because the territorial distribution in 1911 and 1921 
are entirely different. The principal contributing Districts at the two Censuses 
were : — 


1911 

! 

1921 

- 

Kanara 

.. 1,519 | 

Xagar 

. . 2,613 

Batnagiri 

.. 1.113 j 

Larkana 

. . 2,542 

Xasik 

. . 1.070 1 

Sukkur 

. . 1,945 

Dharwar 

907 ; 

Upper Sind Frontier 

. . 1,163 

Surat 

.. 853 ! 

Cutch 

. . 1,301 

Ahmedabad 

737 | 

Hyderabad 

750 

Xagar 

607 j 

Khairpur 

410 

Belgaum 

491 



Cutch 

481 




It is virtually impossible that any one occupation could move about terri- 
torially in this wa}* in 10 years. Therefore the figures of either one or the other 
Census or both are wrong. The error no doubt lies in classification, since the terms 
used by the Enumerators will be the same from Census to Census. 

646. The wooden industries occupaiiotis, which were included in one group in 
1911. have this time been separated into three (Groups 31, 32 and 33). Wool- 
working alone is not an important occupation. The persons supported are 40,212 
against 42,565 in 1911. In this Presidency most wool-workers are primarily sheep- 
herds, and go into that group. Those that get in here are almost entirely home 
workers and are principally found in the Deccan and Kamatak. 

647. In the same way the Silk-icorMng Occupations , which formed one Group in 
1911, have been divided into Silk-Spinners and Silk- Weavers. The number of 
persons supported in 1911 was 44,137, and in 1921 only 26,699. It is impossible 
to believe that the industry has declined in this way. I think the explanation 
lies in Group 3S (b) already discussed, the missing silk-workers having gone into the 
vamie group as “ weavers " pure and simple. The bulk of those who did get into 
Groups 34 and 35 are specified as Home workers. The Industrial Tables also show 
that this Industry is not one to which mechanical power and industrial organisation 
has vet been much applied. The territorial distribution of the silk-spinners and the 
silk-weavers is nor the same. The large majority of the spinners are found in 
Dharwar, Bijapur and the Southern 3Iaratha Country States, with a few in Xava- 
naaar and Surat. On the other hand the large majority of the weavers are found in 
Surat. Ahmedabad and Ahmednagar, with a few in Poona and Xavanagar. The 
mining silk-workers can then, by comparing the 1911 figures with the 1921 figures 
in Groups 34, 35 and 3S (6), be deter m ined as belonging to the weaving branch, 
and as located in Surat, Ahmedabad and Xasrk, in which districts there is a large 
fall between the total silk-worker figures of 1911 and those of 1921. In the case of 
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Xasik they seem to have gone into 3S (a) Makers of Lace, etc., and in Surat and 
Ahmedabad partly into 3S (a) Makers of Lace, etc., and partly into 38 ( b ). _ It is 
evident that there is some difficulty in classifying makers of silk embroideries. 
Doubtless some silk fabrics are both woven and also embroidered, and the assign- 
ment of their producers to the Group for Silk-weavers; or to the Group for makers 
of Embroidery is therefore a matter of chance. 

C4S. Group 37, Dyeing, bleach ing, printing, preparation and sponging of text iles — 
This Group, at the request of the Department of Industries, I tried to divide up into 
(a) Dyers, ( b ) Calico Printers, and (c) Others. The figures, as obtained and 
abstracted, I have left in the Table. But it would seem that they are not satis- 
factory. It is believed that calico-printers are numerous in Ahmedabad ; but this 
occupation did not there occur to any satisfactory extent. The reason is probably 
that the vernacular terms for dyeing and calico printing are not distinct and certain. 

G49. Group 3 S', which has already been incidentally discussed, is highly 
unsatisfactory as it stands. It includes, as will be seen from the above discussion, 
(1) a good many genuine makers of lace, etc., (2) miscellaneous silk-weavers, and 
(3) a good many hand-loom cotton weavers especially in Sind. The important 
flung next time will be to impress upon the Enumerators, especially those in Sind, 
that the return “ weaver ” cannot be accepted ; that the first thing is to ascertain 
whether the weaving is in cotton or silk or wool, and then to ascertain whether the 
weaving is done at home or in a factory. 

Section* 18. — Industries other than Textiles. 

050. There is little here that calls for comment. The figures are in the main 
those of village workers, such as potters, carpenters, tailors and many other occupa- 
tions. For the most part industries covered by Orders 7 to IS do not figure much 
in the Industrial Tables because such establishments as exist are small ones. A 
difficulty is felt as regards Salt Refineries. These are shown in the Industrial-Tables 
as employing 7,336 Males and 2,135 Females. But in the General Occupation 
Table the total workers in Groups 23 and 24, (Order 5), Salt-workers, were 3,292 
Males and 1,289 Females. It is not known where the extra workers shown in the 
Industrial Tables have got placed in the General Occupation Table. There is no 
other Group which they seem to fit. The only thing that I can suggest is that the 
workers in these Establishments are not whole-time workers. This may be a subsi- 
diary occupation, and they may have returned Agriculture or something of that 
sort as their principal occupation. 

051. The same applies to Manufacture of JEratcd Waters. This is in point 
of numbers an unimportant industry. But it is noteworthy that the number of 
workers returned in the General Occupation Table is only one-fourth of the number 
returned in the Indiistrial Tables. Here also it is possible that a person employed 
in making /hr a ted Waters is not a whole-time employee, but it is primarily a Butler 
or Cook. In such cases the Manager of the establishment would enter in the Indus- 
trial Schedules all persons who are engaged on the work, even though they some of 
them work for only an hour or so per day at this particular operation. On the other 
hand these persons, when asked by the enumerator for their occupation, would 
rightly return their regular employment, which would be taken in the General 
Occupation Table, Sub-Class X, Domestic Service, or to Group 130, Owners of Hotels, 
etc., etc., and their employees. Xor would it probably even occur to them to return 
Manufacture of iErated Waters as a Subsidiary Occupation, since to them the work 
on the soda-water machine would seem to be simply part of their ordinary daily 
duties as employees of the Hotel. 

G52. In the case of Sugar Rcfneries, Mechanical Power not used, some difficulty 
was experienced in the Deccan Sugar-cane growing areas as to how to dispose of the 
numerous small crushing mills, which from time to time employ more than 10 persons 
on the crushing operations. Some of these have got into the Industrial Tables, 
but not so many ns at one time seemed probable. On the whole I think that at the 
next Census there should be a differentiation between (1) Cane crushing mills in the 
fries ub-rr the cane is grown, and (2) the same in the Village Site or in the adjacent 
Towns. The first type should, 1 think, be excluded from the Industrial Tables 
altogether, as it is not an Industrial Establishment in the sense intended by the 
framers of the scheme, whatever the number of employees. 
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G53. To return to t he General Occupation Table I do not feel that our Occupa- 
tion figures are so reliable as to make it worth the reader’s while to be drawn into 
iv long and detailed comparison between the figures for each Group at this Census 
and the last. 

We might however perhaps take note of the Group 65, Rice Rounders and 
Ilttslrrs and Flour Grinders. When we take the corresponding groups for 1911 
and 1901 and combine tiic figures so as to make a correct comparison, we get — 

Population Supported. 

1901 .. .. .. 133,879 

1911 .. .. .. 103,070 

1921 .. .. .. 49,328 

The reduction at this Census is very marked. It is uncertain whether this large 
reduction is genuine. But there seems reason to believe that the very laborious 
occupation of husking rice in pits with enormous pestles, and the almost equally 
laborious occupat ion of grinding flour by hand (otherwise than for purely domestic 
needs), have given place to mechanical methods, which render necessary a very 
much smaller number of persons. So far as we can get information from the Indus- 
trial Tables it is given below, and it will be seen that there has been a doubling of the 


number of employees : — 

Employees. 

Males.- Females. 

1911 



Flour Mills 

. . 1,100 

43 

llicc Mills 

835 

179 

llice and Flour Mills . . . . ... 

25 


Flour Mill and Sugar Factory 

26 

, . 

Flour and Oil Mill 

GO 

, , 

Flour and llicc Mills 

137 

14 


2,183 

236 

1921 

Flour Mills 

. . 1,358 

92 

llice Mills . . ' 

. . 2,891 

675 


4,249 

767 

654. Nevertheless I am not satisfied that this increase 

in Mechanical methods 

could have effected the reduction which is shown between the 1911 and the 1921 


figures in the General Occupation Table. I think a possible line of explanation is to 
suppose that many persons wlio got into the General Occupation Table last time 
as llice Huskcrs, etc., have this time got into Group 136, Grain and Pulse Dealers, 
the figures of which rise from 157,7S4 to 213, 49S. In any case in which either (?') 
the same persons who pounds or husks also sells, or («) the said person is an employee 
of a definite grain dealer, it would not be incorrect to classify him or her into this 
Group 13G. 

655. In all cases in which we find a very violent increase or decrease as against 
the 1911 figures it is necessary to look about for an explanation by supposing that 
the persons who at one Census got into that Group got into another Group at another 
Census. A good example of this is furnished by Group 40, Makers of leather articles 
such as trunks, water-bags, saddlery or harness, etc, etc., excluding articles of dress, 
where the persons supported rise from 10,206 to no less than 35,356. Such a 
violent increase is virtually impossible. But we can combine certain Orders and 
Groups as shown below, and thereby produce reasonable comparative figures. 


Order 7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the Animal 
' Kingdom ( e.g bone, etc.) 

Group 78. Shoe, boot and sandal makes 
Order 27. Trade in skins, leather, furs, eto. 

Group (81) of 1911. Saddlers, harness makers, whip and 
lash makers 


Persons' Supported. 


1011 1921 


100.889 127,5 

201,850 156,477 

18,029 22,410 

798 (included in 
Order 7) 


306,448 


c s 10—58 


321,566 
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656. In Group 46, Forging and Foiling of Iron and other metal the figures 
and persons supported leap up again from 1,792 to 21,420, a quite impossible 
phenomenon. Here again it is a question of classification pure and simple. 



1911 . 

1921 . 

Group 46 

1,792 

21,420 

Group 4S, Other workers in iron, and makers of implements 
and tools principally or exclusively of iron 

122,774 

110,533 


124,566 

131,953 

657. A good example of the difficulty of differentiating between Manufacture 
and Trade in a country where the same persons usually both make and sell is 
afforded by the following, in which two parallel groups out of Sub-class III and 
Sub-Class v respectively show opposite movements : — 


1911 . 

1921 . 

Group 72, Sweetlneat makers, preparers of jam, condiments, 
etc. *• • - * • • • 

37,086 

20,054 

Group 134, Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur, molasses ' 

11,918 

22,404 


49,004 

42,468 

and again 



Group 75, Manufacture of Tobacco, opium, and ganja 

25,383 

14,232 

Group 137, Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

24,494 

33,641 


49,882 

47,S73 


658. The user of the General Occupation Table must, in fact, be constantly 
on the look-out for pitfalls like these. He must always be prepared to combine the 
corresponding Groups in the Industry and the Trade Sub-Classes, and he must, 
in addition, be prepared to follow up more subtle byways of classification. In 
short no comparative study can be attempted until the whole series of 191 Groups 
is mastered. 

Section 19. — Transport. 

659. The figures in this Sub-Class show a very large drop from those of 1911. 
It would be best to consider them by the different orders. 

Order 19, Transport by Air is of course new, and the figures are trivial. They 
amount to 159 Workers (all Males) and 11S Dependants, almost all of whom were 
enumerated in Ahmednagar. 

Order 20, Transport by Water shows a reduction from 173,564 persons supported 
to 141,116, which extends to almost all Groups, and is probably due to the increase 
in Group 187, Labourers and workmen, otherwise unspecified. 

Order 21, Transport by Hoad. Here the reduction is from 329,164 to 151,042, an 
impossible state of things. There is no reduction in the numbers of persons employed 
on maintenance of roads and bridges, but on the contrarv a slight rise. There is 
also a doubling of the small Group Palhi, etc., bearers and oicners. Abbreviating 
the lengthy Group titles we get — 

1911 . 1921 . 

108,499 Mechanically driven Vehicles . . 5,7S9 

50,237 Other "Vehicles - • 41,453 

143,752 - Pack Animals - .. 34,15 < 

Messengers -- 40,597 

302,488 ' '• 121,976 

660. To a certain extent we may assume that increased Bailway facilities 
and the enlarged use of motor vehicles has diminished the demand on bullock carts 
and pack animals. This is certainly true of Bombay Cite- and applies in a lesser 
w ay ev errwhere. But the reduction is too great. The explanation is not apparent. 
However it is pointed out below that some of the missing persons have got into 
Order 37. Trade in the means of Transport. When we come to Group 117, Porters 
and Messengers (called Messengers in the above figures) we find that many of the 
143,752 Porters and Messengers of 1911 were probably Bailway Porters. Xowin 


Vehicles 

Pack Animals . . 
Messengers 
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1911 the word i; porter? ” d'.d not occur in Order 22. Transport by Red. but this 
t hue doe? occur. And t hi? order rise? from 1 S3. 569 to 21 6.61$. Even this however 
doe? not fully explain nil the vagaries of the figures, asrhe following comparative 
distribution of the same between British Districts and States will show 


661. Group 117, Porters and Messengers- 

In British Districts 
In States r.nd Agencies 


1511 . 

134.619 

16.734 


1921 . 

9.710 


I am inclined to think that the correct definition of this Group will have to be 
fixed and explained to Abstraction Offices in 1931. At present there seems to 
be extensive misunderstanding. 

662. Order 23. Pcs’. OJpee, Telegraph cud Telephone Services. The number 
rises from 30.S27 to 36.7S4. 

Section 20. — Trade in General. 

663. The difficulty of distinguishing Industry from Trade has already been 
explained. If the figures of one of these Sub-Classes fall the figures of the other are 
likely to rise. This has occurred this time. 

Pt'S.'i! srrwSed. 


Fr.b-C'.-V' III — Industry 
Sub-Class V — Trade 


mi. 

o.eve.ts.'0 

1.754.054 


mi. 

3.949.637 

1.941.419 


5.147.869 5.184.619 


Section 21. — Eating and Drinking Houses. 

664. The figures for Hotels, Cafes, and Restaurants are always of interest. 
They rise from 49.021 to G3.S36 : and in the case of British Districts alone we get 

the figures in the margin. There is little doubt that the 
rise in this case is genuine. Territorially speaking 


ICO! 

ion 

mi 


25,07 1 
30,350 


52,. *bi 5 Trade is wide-spread, and calls for little commend 
Bombay City accounts for no less than one quarter of the figures of the whole 
Presidency. " Ratnagiri comes next. And the high figures for the Ivonkan Districts 
and Surat show either that the teashop is more common on the coast than above 
ghats, or that the small toddy-shop in toddy -producing districts is able to send up 
the Group figures. 


. Section 22. — Trade in Vehicles, Etc. 

665. Order 37, Trade in the means of Transport rises sharply from 26,789 to 
65.110. The extra persons have evidently come across from Sub-Class TV. Trans- 
port, as already pointed out above. It is impossible therefore to make anv 
comparison with 1911. As a matter of interest, however, it may be pointed out- 
that the number of persons shown in Group 144, De :(ers and Hirers in mechanical 
transport, motor cycles, etc. come out at only S61 Hale Workers, 150 Female 
Workers and 1,274 Dependants. These figures sound very low : but it has to he 
remembered that many cycle shops in places like Poona are only partially cycle- 
shops and are mainly occupied with other trade. 

Section 23. — Other Trade. 

666. Attention is drawn to Group 152, General Store-keepers and shop-keepers 
i unspecified . It is in India highly desirable to have a group for the general store- 
keeper, who is such a noticeable feature of raofussil life. But it is a pity that this 
was merged with the undefined entry " shop-keeper The result is that we do 
not know the number supported by General Stores. In 1911 the Group - (135), 
Shop-keepers otherwise unspecified, showed 100,539 persons supported, and this 
Group 152 shows 259,079 persons. But it is impossible to make any positive 
statement to the effect that the difference between these two is the true figure for 
persons supported by general stores. The excess persons this time have been 
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drawn from various other Groups, but particularly from Group lo2. Grocer?, etc. 
etc., which falls from 346.593 to 1 45. 9SS. 

Section 24.— Public Force and Administration, and the Professions. 

667. I pass over these Sub-Classes, because I do not think that any compari- 
sons are so un d. I sar this because, while these Sub-Classes are small. Group 1S5 
fox clerks, etc., unspecified rises from 164 thousand to the liigh figure of 352 
thousand. Any reductions in Groups.in Sub-Classes VII and Till can therefore 
be assigned to this Group, and all comparisons are at an end. 


Section 25.— Private Income. 

668. This is c lassifi ed as an occupation on the broad understanding that 
occupation includes passive means of livelihood, and this is made clear in the heading 
of the Table. The figure is singularly constant. But it. amounts to a very much 
smaller proportion of the population than must be the case in European Countries, 
where income from dividends and investments generally is such an important source 
of existence. 


Section 26. — Domestic Service. 

669. This Sub-Gass shows a slight reduction, though Group 1S2, Private 
Grooms, coachmen, dogboys, dc., is 300 per cent, of the 1911 figures— an increase 
which cannot he genuine. A new Group was opened for Chauffeurs and cleaners 
of private cars, showing 7,731 Male Workers, 703 Female Workers and 9, CSS 
Dependants. 


Section 27. — Insufficiently Described Occupations. 

670. We now come to that bugbear of the Census Officer the unchi ssifiable 
entries. This time the numbers leap up from half a million to a million and a half. 
But I should lilce to emphasise that this is due not so much to the greater accuracy 
in enumeration in 1911 as to the habit, to which I have referred several times in this 
Beport, by which the Abstraction Offices were expected to improve the schedules 
hy interpreting doubtful entries in any way that seemed fit. The reason for advanc- 
ing this belief is that in 1901 the numbers falling under insufficiently described were 
about the same as in 1921. My predecessor arrived at some formula for getting a 
comparison between the Groups of his own and of the previous Census, and showed 
the figures (for British Districts only) in Subsidiary Table VII of his Chapter XII. 
Accordingly I give below those figures and the figures from British Districts only at 
this Census : — 







Population supported, British Districts. 

■* 





1001 

1911 

\ 1021 

i 

Sub-Class XI 

Including mainly — 

•- 

-- 

•• 

•• 

1,232,229 

3S3,301 ! 

1,211,5S4 

Unclassified business-men 

. . 

. . 



S.45S 

10,185 


Unclassified Clerks, etc. 

. „ 

, . 



114.4S4 

10S’G40 

2S9.CG0 

S33,9G4 

Unclassified Labourers 

* * 

' ’ 

** 

•* 

1.102.3S2 

250jS53 


671. We are therefore better than in 1901 in the matter of Labourers, hut 
worse in other departments. On the whole, in spite of the above reservations, it 
must be admitted that the result. is somewhat worse than even in 1901, because 
(1) a very large number of unclassified business-men and clerks is less justifiable than 
an excess of unclassified labourers, the former being educated and able to answer 
questions if asked them hy the enumerators, and (2) in 1901 the famine conditions 
had probably really thrown a good many extra persons into the ranks of General 
Labourers. 

Cities Beport an attempt has been made to redistribute these 
unclassified figures among the different- Sub-Gasses for the Gties of Bombay and 
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Alimedabad. But in the case of the whole Presidency I do not feel that I am on 
such sure ground: nor is the result worth the difficulty and uncertainty 
involved. 


Section 28. — Unproductive Occupations. 


' 673. The total number of Beggars in the Presidency is — 


- 


Workers. j 

| | 

! * 

Dependants. 



i Males. i 

i i 

Females. 

Religious Mendicants 

Beggars 

.. 

..' 40,822 

111,577 

10,837 

54,405 

! ’74,279 

145,218 . 


Total number supported by Religious Mendicancy . . . . . . 125,938 

,. „ „ „ Beggary . . . . . . . 311,200 


Grand Total supported .. 437,138 

674. The number .of Prostitutes and Procurers would have been interesting if we 
could have got at it. But a glance at the territorial distribution, which follows very 
closely that of 1901 (the last year when this occupation was separately tabulated), 
wall reveal that we have only got the true figures for certain regions where the 
occupation is not concealed. Tt is evident that in Guj arat Prostitutes do not record 
themselves as such. Where they get to is uncertain. A glance at the number of 
Female Workers in Group 178 will show that they have got into the Tables as 
“ singers, actors and dancers ”. It may therefore be assumed that they record 
themselves as dependants of some real or imaginary male connection. Certainly 
none could accept the statement shown by the figures that in the whole of the five 
British Districts of Gujarat there are only 75 working Prostitutes, in Kathiawar only 
So, in Palanpur Agency only 92, and in Mahi Kantha none at all. The only regions, 
where correct figures seem to be returned are the Karnatak and Kanara with the 
adjacent States. 

675. It may cause some surprise to learn that 352 Male Workers, 98 Female 
Workers and 17S Dependants returned themselves, or at any rate found their way 
into our Tables, under the designation of “ Witches, Wizards and Cattle poisoners 
Who these are is uncertain ; but they are almost all from Surat and West Khandesh, 
with a few from Sholapur, Broach and Belgaum. - The territorial Distribution seems 
at first sight to imply that they are by caste members of Jungle Tribes in the forest 
country ; but their entire absence from the Surat Agency and Beva Kantha upsets 
this. The corresponding groUp in 1901 was returned almost entirely from Mahi 
Kantha and Kathiawar, which makes the obscurity even greater. 

676. Group 188 (6), Inmates of refugee camps, settlements, etc., is a small 
subordinate group which I found desirable to segregate for the purpose of accom- 
modating these Refugees, who are not beggars, yet have no livelihood at the 
moment. Territorially the figures came out as under : — 

West Khandesli . . 559 Poona . . . . 72 

Belgaum . . . . 128 Kolaba . . . . 55 

The Belgaum and Kolaba figures were War refugees. Who the West Khan desh 
and Poona persons are is uncertain. 


Section 29. — Employees in certain Departments. 

677. Altogether independently of the General Census special returns were 
called for from certain Government and semi-Govemment Depar tmen ts o- the 
employees in their services on the 1 8th March. These returns were compiled for 
the Presidency, and the results are shown below. " \ 


* os 10—59 
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Subsidiary Table No. 130. — (2) Number of persons employed on the 18th March 1921 on 
Railways and in the Irrigation Department. 


Class of persons employed 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians 

Remarks. 

RAILWAYS. 




Total persons employed . . 

2,619 

129,958 


Persons diredty employed. 




Officers 

*222 

52 

* includes one Armenian. 

Subordinates drawing more than Rs. 75 per mensem 

1,944 

5,273 


„ ., from Rs. 20 to 75 „ 

423 

$56,435 

"f includes 180 menials. 

„ „ under Rs. 20 „ 

20 

$50,270 

$ includes 135 daily ) aid 

Persons indirectly employed. 



workmen. 

Contractors 

I 

364 


Contractors’ regular employes 

3 

2,207 


Coolies 

.. 

15,357 


IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 




Total persons employed . . 

31 

44,629 


Persons directly employed. 




Officers 

26 

44 


Upper subordinates 

1 

§150 

§ includes one Japanese. 

Lower „ 

1 

247 


Clerks 

, , 

D 


Peons and other servants • . . 

1 

*6,489 


Coolies .. 

. . 

9,207 


Persons indirectly employed. 




Contractors 

1 

756 


Contractors’ regular employes 

1 

833 


Coolies 


26,903 



(2) Number of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph Department on the 

18th March 1921. 


Class of persons employed. 

Post Office. 

Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 


Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

Remarks. 

Total persons employed . . 

16 

16,222 

309 

2,555 

• 

{!) Post and Telegraphs. 






Supervising officers (including Probationa- 



- 



ry Superintendents and Inspectors of 
post offices and Assistant and Deputy 






Superintendents of Telegraphs and all 
officers of higher rank than these.) 

9 

81 

56 

op 

l 

Postmasters, including Deputy, Assist- 






ant. Sub and Branch Postmasters 

2 

888 

„ , 



Signalling establishment including warrant 
officers, non-commissioned officers, mili- 
tary telegraphists and other employes. . 
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081 


Miscellaneous agents, School masters, 
Station masters, etc. 

Clerks of all kinds 


1,935 




* 2* 

2,860 

11 


* includes ono lady 

• 

Postmen 


5,377 


. 

clerk. 

Skilled labour establishment including 
foremen, instrument-makers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, mechanics, sub- 
inspectors, linemen and line-riders and 
other employ^ 


17 

3 

" . 

•592 


Unskilled labour establishment including 
line coolies, cable guards, battcrymen, 
telegraph messengers, peons and other 
employes 


1,608 


790 


Road establishment consisting of over- 
seers, runners.clerks and booking agents. 





boatmen, svees, coachmen, bearers and 






others 

.. 

1,872 

. . 

. . 


(2) P.aiUray Mail Service. 

Supcrvsing Officers ( including Supcrin- 
tendients and Inspectors of Sorting) . . 

3 

27 


; 


Clerk? of all kinds • . , 

Sorters 

1 .. 

! -• 

94 
GO 9 

-• 



Mail guards, mail agents, van peons, por- 
ters, etc. 

1 

i .. 

317 


*' ! 

j 


(3) Combined Offices. 

Signallers 

Messenger? and other servants 

t 

t 

I :: 

i 

195 

342 

"" 

l 

1 
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Subsidiary Tahk .Vo. Ill- General Distribution by Occupation— For British Districts only. 


Percentages of Actual Workers 


Nutnl<rr per 
10.000 of Total 
Ponulation. 

IVrcentnCo in 
each C’la*s, 
Sub-Clan and 

and Dependants to Total 
supported. 

Persons 

f 

i Cla'*, Sub-CIa** ami Order. 


flrdcr of 

Actual workers. 

Dependants. 

iVrM*nn 
■ support- 
ed. 

Actual 

worker". 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend* 

antv 

i 

}? s 

Cities. 1 

In 

rural 

areas. 

In 

cities. 

| In 
; rural 
areas. 

i ^ 

n 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

CLASS A. -PRODUCTION OF RAW’! 
MATERIALS . . 6.43S 

: 2,S3S 

44 

56 

52 

44 

48 

1 

56 

Sub-Class I.—Eiploltation of 

animals an4 vegetation .. 0,432 

2.S34 

44 

56 

50 

44 

50 

56 

Order 1,-— Pa-ture and Anri* 

culture .. •. d.36u 

2,801 

14 

so 

r.u 

44 

50 

56 

OnW 2. — Fi*hinj?nnd hunting .. 66 

r»o 

46 

.'.i 

;>u 

4.', 

50 

55 

Sub-Class H. -Exploitation of tnlr.fr- 

ralt 7 

4 

f 

61 

t 39 

52 

62 

48 

38 

Order 2. — Mmr* . . .. 2 

l 


3:. 

i 41 

68 

59 

32 

Order 4. — Qua me*of h*rd tT*ch*. . 1 

I 

r»s 

42 

53 

60 

45 

1 40 

Onlff 5. — Salt, etc. .. 4 

o 

59 

41 

.'.4 

60 

40 

40 


I 


CLASS B. -PREPARATION AND 


SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUB- 
STANCES 

2,175 

99* 

f 

46 

54 

53 

43 

47 

57 

Sub-Clais HI. -Industry 

14118 

579 

4S 

52 : 

56 

44 

44 

56 

Order C>. — Textile* .. 

414 

220 

rr 

45 

01 

.•>0 : 

39 

50 

Ord^rT. — Htdr«, Mur.* v.d bard 
material* fmra the animal 
Lined* 'tn 

372 

15 

40 

50 

54 

40 ; 

46 

GO 

Order H,— 1 Vm«1 

146 

61 

42 

58 | 

4S 

41 

52 

59 

Order 9.— Metal. .. 

on 

25 

40 

60 ’ 

46 

37 

54 

63 

()rv!rr 10. — Ceramic* 

r.;> 

32 

49 

51 

55 

4S > 

45 

52 

Order 11. — Okemiral product* 

proj*rrly *0 called and ana- 
b>;:ou« 

23 

9 

41 

59 

43 

40 

57 

60 

Onl* r 12. — Food Industrie* 

61 • 

no 1 

53 

47 

53 

49 

47 

51 

Ortlrr lit. — Industrie* of drr** 

Attd tl.«* 

f 

202 

S7 

43 

57 


• 

41 ! 

4S 

59 

Order 14. — Furniture Industrie*. . 

•» 

1 

49 

51 

47 

4S 

53 

52 

Ortlrr 15. — Hmblinc indu*tri‘** . 

102 

46 

45 

iM 

51 

44 

49 

56 

Order 10. — <A»n*t ruction id 

mean* 0? t ran*port 

I 

1 

48 

52 

51 

46 ; 

49 

54 

Ortlrr -17 — Fmdmtion and 

tr.«n<mi"d«m of phyMor.l forr<* 
(heat. Ifcht, « W-tneity, motive 
jwntt rr, etc. ) 

a 

.1 

58 

42 

4S 

66 

52 

34 

Order IS. — Othrr m i-er linn <*ou' 
and undefined induct ri»*s 

4 

99 

41 

41 

59 

49 

3S 

51 

62 

Sub-Class IV.— Transport 

000 

105 

47 

53 

56 

42 j 

44 

5S 

Order 10. — Trarv s j*art by air 

.. 

.. ' 

58 

42 

85 

5G j 

15 

44 

Order 2o. — Transport bv water. . 

50 

29 

4S 

52 

7 1 » 

27 

24 

73 

Ortlrr 21. — Tran^pirt bv road .. 

51 

25 

49 

51 

48 

49 ■ 

52 

51 

Order 22. — Tran-;v*rt bv mil 

99 

45 • 

37 

63 

4S 

31 

52 

69 

Order 23. — l\wt Office, Tele- 
irrvjdt and Telephone *uTvicvs. . 

in 

6 

41 

- 

46 

39 

54 

61 

Sub-Class V. —Trade . . 

735 

310 

43 

57 

46 

41 ; 

54 

59 

Order 24. — Bank*. establish* 

menti of credit, exchange and 
insurance 

:is 

| 

14 j 

r 

2S 

72 

41 

1 

1 

1 

22 j 

59 

7S 

Order 25. — Broke race, commit- 
cion and export 

31 

■is ; 

40 

GO 

46 

8- ^ 
oD j 

54 

65 

Order 26. — Trade in textile* . . 

60 

22 

36 

64 

38 

35 i 

62 

Go 

Order 27. — Trade in skins, lea- 
ther and furs 

8 

3 1 

39 

01 

39 

39 1 

61 

61 * 

Ortler 2S. — Trade in wood 

7 

3 : 

46 

54 

3S 

4S J 

62 

52 

Order 29. — Trade in metals 

5 

0 

- ; 

41 

59 

42 

41 

5S 

59 

Ortler 50. — Trade in pottery, 

bricks and tiles . . ’ . 



1 

1 : 

i 

4S 

52 

47 

) 

49 I 

53 

51 
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j 


c 

Percentages of 

Actual « other*. 

Smaller per 
10,00D of Tote! 
Population. 

Percestajre in 
each Ciasu, 

\ Sub-Class and 

and Dependants to Total 1 
supported. 

J er30ns 

Order of 



- 


das?, Suh-Qs-E and Order. 


j 


Actual tv others. 

, Depend 

mtt. 

Persons 

inrppart- 

j -Actual 
yrozkszs* 

• Actual 
-rrorterE. 

Depend- 

ant*- 

In 

ernes. 

In 

rural 

In 

’ cities. 

In 

rnrul 

ed. 

\ 

! 

1 

areae. 

i 

Ere as. 

3 2 

i 

j ^ 

1 _4 

1 -5 

0 

7 


9 

CLASS 3. — PB2PA2A3105 AKD 

5UPPLY OF V ATSH1AL SOB- 
STAKCSS— rcr-ld. 

j 

1 


i 

j 

j 



, i 

i 


S rib-Ciats T. — Trade — scsid. 



J 



1 


Order 31. — Trade in chemical 








products - - 1 

Order 32. — -Hotels, cafes. 

1 

41 

; 59 

37 

45 

63 ; 

55 

rest srnxsnts. -etc. - . 27 

IS 

47 

■oS 

54 

41 

40 

5P 

Order 33. — Other trade in food- 






•- 


rtuns 291 

Order 34 — Trade in elotidcE 

127 

y y 

50 

45 

43 

52 

57 

and toilet artidee -- 10 

0 

40 

00 

40 

37 

54 ! 

03 

Order 35. — Trade in fumrrare. - 5 

Order 35. — Trade in huildlnc 

-O 

•£•7 

03 

37 

35 

03 ' 

02 

materials - - 3 

Order 37. — Trade in means of 

1 

5*0 

50 

54 

45 

40' 

52 

trsnsnurt - . 30 

13 

33 

02 

45 

37 

55 

03 

Order 3S. — Trade in fuel -. 32 

Order 39. — Trade in articles of. 

IS 

1 

57 

43 

45 

00 

52 

40 

Imm-v and those nertainiaEiD! 
letters and the arts and, 
sciences - - 25 

! io 

! 

50 

41 

23 

, 

59 

77 

Order 40. — -Trade of other sorts 156 

51 

* 29 

01 

AS 

35 

52 

55 

CLASS C.— PUBLIC AUKHvlSTEA- 








TICK AKB LIBERAL APTS .. 417 

173 

43 

57 

50 

41 

! 3D . 

5? 

Snb-Cltss YL — Public Force ' . . ! SI 

42 

52 

45 

SS 

45 

22 i 

1 

55 

Order 4L — -Ann t . . j 23 

15 

SI 

19 

S2 

70 

IB 1 

24 

Order 42. — Zs znrj 

. . 

44 

; 50 

45 

44 

55 

55 

Order 43- — Air Torce --j 

... 

05 

3d 


os 

-- 

•**:> 

Order 44. — Police - . j 55 

24 

41 

59 

44 

40 

50 

so 

Sub-Class TIL— Pnblic AfmlTus-h 








tmtlon - - * - \ * * 

Order 4r». — -Pnhne A^mirnc- f 

55 

41 

53 

45 

4D 

55 

SD 

tration -- J 








Sub-Class TIIL— Professions End- 




i 




liberal arts -- ~j 175 

71 

j 41 

| 59 

42 

40 

5S 

SO 

Order 40. — P.ehrdon --- 00 

27 

1 41 

: 59 

40 1 

40 

54 : 

GO 

Order 47. — Ls-sr -J 12 

4 

* 25 

72 

30 

25 

70 

72 

Order 45. — 1'edieine -- 1 19 

M 

, 37 

! 03 

41 

39 

39 

01 

Order 49. — Instruction 44 

Order 30. — De tters and arts and ; 

19 

: - s 

- 57 

42 

42 

'Db » 

55 

sciences - - 32 

14 

42 

57 

42 

43 

55 

57 

CLASS D.—KBCSLLAKBOUS .. 335 

515 

53 

47 

•57 5 

- 55 

43 

49 

Set-Cart IX.— Persons living prin- ~ 








tdpspy oa their Income -- 

Order 51. — Persons li'rinr prin- * 

IS 

35 

54 

27 

SS 

03 

54 

sdpaBv on their income .. J 


! 

* 





Sti-Cinss X. — Domestic service .. i 

£ro 

; 

43 • 

Cl 


23 


Order 52. — Domestic service -- j 

• -Si 

j 

u5 

45 

Sub-Class XL —1 r.su TTi ri enslv fit-"*) 


j 






scribed occupations .. . ; 








Order 53- — General terms *vrHeh' > €23 

323 

32 

4S 

50 

50 

44 

50 

do not indicate & dermrte ’ 








oertrnarion. ! 








3nh“CIcn XIL — ■Dnprodcrdrps .. 151 

E5 

55 

44 

53 

— ! 
Z7D 

21 

45 

Order 54. — Inmates uf j a lie, ar^- 
lams and alms honses .. *' 

j 


no 

71 ! 

51 i 

op 

29 









prortitecea. etc. ' . . 122 

70 

57 


05 i 

50 



Omer 35 — Om-er nnmaFsined 







rs-.n-pronnetj^t mdcstries .... IP 

K 

44 

50 

OS ' 

y v 
■t*«A 

57 

. rTf 
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Sufi'ufitirt/ To 1 ,!. No. 132. — Distribution b;/ Occupation in Natural Divisions — 
. For British Districts onhj , 1921. 
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Chapter XII. — Occupations 


. Subsidiary Table No. 133.— Distribution of the agricultural, industrial, commercial, 


District and Natural Division. 

Agricultural (Order 1 (a)l ( 

>)) 

age oil 
tural 
on of — 

' 

Industry (including min 
Sub-Class II and 111 

es) 

age on 

I popu- 
f— 

I 

Population supported by | 
Agriculture. ‘ ; 

Proportion ol agricultural 
population per 1,000 of 
District Population. 

Porccn 

ogricti 

populat 

Population supported by 
Industry. 

Proportion of industrial 
population per 1,000 
of District population. 

Percent 
induBtria 
iation < 

Actual workers. 

•b'lUBpUddOQ 

Actual Workers. 

Vi 

£ 

rt 

Z 

o 

a 

1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Bombay City 

9,470 

8 

65 

35 

357,120 

304 

65 

35 

Gnjarat 

1,777,949 

601 

44 

56 

470,681 

159 

45 

55 

Ahmcdabad 

370,04.4 

415 

41 

59 

222,470 

250 

47 

53 

Broach 

202,(573 

058 

43 

57 

43,391 

141 

47 

53 

Kaira 

fill, 208 

719 

40 

00 

08,770 

97 

41 

59 

Pancli Mahals 

294,87 5 

787 

49 

51 

24,194 

05 

44 

50 

Surat 

399,188 

592 

40 

54 

111,824 

100 

44 

50 

Konkan 

2,148,602 

709 

52 

48 

201,229 

66 

46 

54 

Bombay Suburban 

25,003 

108 

52 

48 

31,101 

203 

50 

44 

Thana 

570,210 

750 

47 

43 

38,021 

51 

50 

50 

Knnara 

205,838 

002 

52 

48 

40,232 

100 

49 

51 

ICoIftlm 

414,708 

737 

52 

48 

28,001 

50 

47 

63 

Ratnagiri 

872,083 

750 

49 

51 

03,214 

55 

38 

62 

Deccan 

4,113,824 

679 

42 

58 

639,718 

106 

43 

57 

Ahmcdnagar 

492,029 

073 

49 

51 

78,109 

107 

48 

52 

Khandesli East 

705,085 

711 

38 

02 

94,883 

88 

39 

01 

Khandcsli West 

4 09,G04 

732 

42 

58 

42,433 

00 

1 44 

50 

Nasik 

54G.028 

050 

39 

01 

83,837 

101 

40 

00 

Poona 

505,330 

| 500 

43 

57 

117,049 

110 

42 

58 

Satara 

818,218 

597 

40 

00 

93,480 

90 

4z 

58 

Sliolapur 

457,472 

017 

44 

• 50 

129,801 

107 

40 

54 

Karnatak 

1,934,460 

694 

44 

56 

351,605 

126 

49 

51 

Bclgaum 

082,789 

! 710 

41 

59 

100,121 

111 

47 

53 

Bijapur 

503,714 

707 

47 

53 

101,400 

127 

52 

48 

Diiarwar 

087,903 

1 003 

45 

55 

144,078 

139 

48 

52 

Sind 

1,895,652 

I 578 

35 

65 

342,166 

104 

49 

51 

Hyderabad 

325,352 

; 58G 

39 

01 

71,711 

121 

44 

56 

Karachi 

198,218 

i 300 

32 

08 

05,050 

121 

45 

55 

Larkana . 

400,033 

080 

30 

04 

41,557 

*19 

43 

57 

Navabshah 

287,112 

! 080 

38 

02 

35,898 

80 

40 

00 

Sulckur 

201,241 

I 572 

34 

00 

04,933 

127 

40 

00 

Thar and Farkar 

240,075 

, 000 

35 

05 

47,348 

119 

45 

/55 

Upper Sind Frontier 

177,021 

730 

37 

03 

15,059 

02 

44 

50 

Ail Cities 

55,521 

i 25 

1 

50 

50 

718,513 

328 

56 

44 
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■and professional population in Natural Divisions and Districts, 1921. 


Commerce. Sub-Class IV and V. 

Professions. Sub-Class VIII. 

Others. 

£ 

.§ « 

— i c 

||? 

Proportion of commercial 
population per 1,000 of 
Dial riot Population. 

Percentage on 
commercial 
population of 

>i 

c © 

•fig . 

tc ^ 

£ ^7 3 ' 

Percentage 

on 

professiona! 
population of 

O 

P-< 

5 

• | £ 

> «*-< 
o o 

% o 2 
§ 8.2 

7^ H 7 

w u 's 

5 

7- tn M 
£ « 

J 1 5 

rH 

Percentage 
on other 
population 
of 

SC 

6 

£ 

sc 

j» 

o 

* a 

. ~ a? 

tg 

s 5 

ZU 2 

O — 

= JfS 

P-i 37 

JF 

95 

c 

cr! 

£ 

P 

o 

p 

i 

% 

*5 

ss> 

Vi 

5 

c 

5 

P-* 

e 

p 

10 

11 

I 

12 

13 

i 

1 14 

15 

1C 

17 

18 

" 

20 

21 

320,657 

1 

273 

56 

44 

; 33,713 

29 

49 

51 

454,954 

337 

62 

88 

242,647 

82 

35 

65 

; 77,410 

26 

40 

60 

380,182 

128 

48 

52 

99.2S2 

113 

37 

63 

1 25,836 

29 

43 

57 

173,272 

194 

46 

54 

23,355 

76 

39 

61 

j 8,720 

21 

46 

60 

29,706 

97 

46 

54 

<31,421 

44 

33 

67 

1 18,585 

26 

39 

61 

80,932 

114 

50 

50 

21,671 

5S 

33 

67 

5,719 

15 

40 

ISO 

28,401 

70 

49 

51 

66.91S 

99 

34 

60 

18,550 

28 

37 

63 

64,871 

101 

61 

39 

-243,719 

80 

45 

j 55 

39,838 

13 

38 

62 

393,326 

131 

55 

.45 

32,131 

211 

49 

51 

3,160 

21 

38 

62 

60,845 

393 

53 

42 

51,713 

69 

; i9 

51 

5,911 

8 

41 

59 

93,461 

123 

56 

44 

42.SS0 

107 

! ss 

: 52 

8,700 

! 22 

42 

58 

44,077 

109 

54 

46 

40,596 

, 72 

f 33 

45 

7,154 

i 13- 

36 

64 

72,308 

12 8 

62 

38 

76,399 

1 66 

J 34 

, 66 

14,913 

: 13 

35 

65 

127,635 

111 

50 

50 

-444,499 

73 

; 41 

: 59 

84,509 

! 14 

: 39 

61 

776,560 

106 

48 

57 

55,574 

; 76 

i 46 

54 

10.321 

' 14 

( 

46 

54 

05,159 

131 

54 

46 

79,045 

40 

1 43 

1 57 

12,235 

11 

I 40 

60 

124,539 

116 

50 

60 

45.736 

76 

! 45 

r 55 

8,954 

14 

! 39 

61 

72,060 

112 

52 

48 

51,455 

23 

! 40 

i 60 

9,S35 

12 

! 37 

63 

111,391 

134 

48 

52 

912101 

90 

39 

61 

21,332 

21 

37 

63 

214,069 

212 

51 

49 

35.233 

02- 
— O i 

[ 35 

62 

10,409 

10 

42 

58 

67,913 

66 

43 

52 

51,925 

70 

| 39 

61 

11,323 

15 

39 

61 

91,429 

123 

49 

51 

216,770 

7S 

l 

i 45 

: 55 

44,163 

16 

‘ 41 

59 

239,732 

86 

61 

39 

64675 

65 

46 

1 54 

14,836 

16 

•’ 42 

58 

8-4,572 

89 

61 

39 

56,519 

71 

; 4S 

; 52 

12.593 

16 

41 

59 

62,234 

78 

63 

37 

952173 

92 

43 

. 57 

16,734 

16 

. 40 

60 

92,876 

90 

60 

40 

-o"S,695 

115 

‘ 38" 

62 

55,218 

17 

41 

59 

607,655 

185 

17 

83 

5*5.150 

55 

37 

63 

* S.5C-4 

15 

41 

59 

111,663 

195 

53 

47 

£■5.5-54 

172 

1 43 

04 

12,846 

24 

39 

61 

166,797 

303 

50 

50 

60.-554 

101 

35 

62 

S.774 

15 

40 

60 

£0,402 

134 

48 

52 

3S.S45 

SI 

. 35 

60 

5,036 

12 

*>i 

62 

51,766 

124 

49 

51 

<3.66? 

144 


65 

13,916 

27 

41 

59 

96,533 

189 

44 

56 

31.455 

79 

o; 

2 

3.625 

o 

52 

.££. 

73,782 

186 

52 

48 

19,403 

51 

3S 

62 

2.42— 

10 

40 

60 

26,712 

III 

50 1 

50 

537,917 

246 

49 

l 51 

80.272 

37 

•42 

53 

1 795,549 

364 

57 ; 

43 
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Chapter XII— Occupations. 


Subsidiary Table No. 134—Ocat pations of Females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups. 

For British Districts only. 


Group No. 

Occupation. 

Number of actual 
workers. 



Number of 
females 
per 1,000 



Males. 

Females. 

males. 

1 

1 

! 

3 | 

4 

m 

1/18 | 

SOB-CLASS I.— EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGE- 

3,672,858 

1,793,846 

488 

TATION. 




1/16 j 

Order 1.— Pasture and Agriculture 

3,628,270 

1,780,634 

481 

1 /4 & 5 ! 

(H) Ordinary cultivation 

3,397,599 

1,742,738 

513 

1 ' 

Income from rent of agricultural land 

152, 3S2 

62,230 

SOS 

o | 

Ordinary cultivators 

2,570,551 

925,989 

300 

4 & 5 

Farm servants and field labourers . . 

671,560 

754,150 

1,123 

6/7 ; 

(6) Growers o£ special products and market gardening 

9.617 

2.236 

233 

8/10 : 

(c) Forestry 

14,836 

4,347 

293 

n/14 : 

(d) Raising of farm stock 

205,754 

31,302 

152 

17 ! 

Order 2.— Fishing and Hunting 

42,020 

12,717 

303 

19/24 

SUB-CLASS n.— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS . . 

5,024 

2,475 

493 

25/103 

SUB-CLASS III.— INDUSTRY 

834,709 

283,367 

339 

25 /3S 

Order 6. — Textiles v 

299,929 

141,059 

470 

25 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

14.456 

14,042 

1,013 

26 

Cotton spinning 

SO.GGS 

. 20,223 

552' 

27 

Cotton sizing and weaving 

186,921 

04,902 

347 

29 

Rope, twine and string making / . . 

1I,4C4 

S.CS9 

758* 

30 ; 

Workers in other fibra* ( coir, aloe. flax, hemp, straw, etc.) . . 

3,3S7 

2,277 

072 

31 

Wool carding and spinning 

1,1 S2 

4,5S9 

3,884 

32 

Weaving of woollen blankets 

G.03S 

3,156 

523 

33 

Weaving of woollen carpets 

576 

G13 

1.064 

34 

Silk spinners 

1,1 S4 

S.844 

7,470 

35 

Silk weavers 

4.041 

1.663 

412 

39 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, and leather dyers, etc. 

12,2GS 

3,223 

203 

43/45 

Order 8. — Wood 

100,546 

18, 935 

188 

43 

Sawyers 

5,909 t 553 

94 

44 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

! S1.504 

4,791 

oD 

45 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material, including 
leaves, thatchers and builders working with bamboo, reeds cnc 
similar materials 

i 13,133 

13,591 

1.035 

46 

Forging and rolling of iron and other metals 

i 4.GS3 

337 

72 

52/57 

Order 10. — Ceramics 

40,167 

20,629 

514 

55 

Potters 3nd earthen pipe and bowl makers 

29,7C0 

15.9S3 

537 

65 /75 

Order 12 — Food Industries 

30,988 

27,829 

895 

65 

Rice pounders and huskers and flour grinders 

4.C9C 

17,517 

3,730 

75 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and ganja 

2,702 

4,605 

1,704 

76/82 

Order 13, — Industries ol dress and the toilet 

1 13S,686 

29,881 

215 

77 

Tailors, milliners, dress makers, darners and embroiderers on linen 

’ 3S.432 

10.40G 

272' 

7S 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

: 30,860 

6.935 

188 - 

80 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing clothes ( see Group 37 ) 

i 21.371 

10,642 

497 

38- 

SI 

Barbers, hairdressers, and wig makers . 

| 40,948 

1.552 

S5 /S9 

Order 15 — Building Industries 

! 71,238 

17,926 

252 ' 

S7 

Stone cutters and dressers 

i 

| 14,924 

4.6G1 

312 

ICO 

ss 

Brick layers and masons 

i 33,029 

5.298 

94 /103 

9S 

Order 18. 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, imitation 

{ 

i 



103 

jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

41,077 

2.120 

52" 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

14,005 

S.134 

5S1 

104 /120 

SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT 

181,843 

20,649 

114 

105/110 

Order 20. — Transport by Water 

53,544 

1,985 

37 

111/117 

Order 21. — Transport by Road 

3S,756 

9,407 

243 

113 

Owners, managers and employees ( excluding personalservants 
connected with mechanically driven vehicles (including trams). 

2,300 

71 

31 
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Chapter XII. — Occupations. 


.Subsidiary Tabic No. 135. — Distribution of Industries and Persons employed. 




GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

O 

P» 

1 1 


« 


Ntjmbku or Peusoss EKribyso. 

6» 

>» 

o 

p. 

n 

u 

M 

o 

« 


a 



i 











o 

JS 

Industrial 

| 

Districts where chiefly 
located. 

Total. 

Direction, supervision 
and clerical. 

Skilled 

Unskilled labourers. 

« 

o 

*3 

e 

O 

'on 

Establishment. 

♦» 

o 

o 

o 

A 



Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians, 

workmen. 

Adults. 

Children. 

*-« m 

o 

p £ 
ry a 

C5 +» 

§° 

** o 

*o© 

1" 

M O 


3 

C 

"o 


ta 

u 

I 

n 

o 

*2 

H 

U 

H 

. 

to 

o 

c 

H 

.w 

fs« 

E 

O 

cT 

S3 

Females. 

s' 

*3 

« 

o 

"3 

s 

o 

i 

n 

o 

*3 

a 

03 

V 

e? 

a 

& 


Females. 

ora 
u * 

i| 

o ft 

Ho 

1 

o 

S 

4 

5 

B 

7 

8 ! 
1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

I. — Growing of 

special products. 

3 

Foona, Bel gaum and 

Sukkur. 

74 

o 

- 


13 

•• 

4 

• • 

56 

o 

1 

-- 

27*4 

13-3 

II.— Sflncs •• 

5 

Surat, Catch, Kathiawar 

326 

163 

.. 

.. 

26 

o 

135 

6 

129 

126 

36 

31 

455-2 

158-8 

HI. — Quarries of 

hard rocks. 

24 

Kaira, Surat, Thana, 
Poona, Kathiawar, Mahl- 
kantha. 

1,816 

275 

1 

1 

1 

146 

•• 

£46 

o 

S49 

240 

74 

33 

199-7 

94-2 

IV.— Textiles and 

connected Indus- 
tries. 

818 

All British Districts ex- 
cept Hat naglrl, Larkana 
and Upper Sind Fronti- 
er and all Bombay 
States and Agencies 
except Bhor, Savantvadi. 

218, 994 

85,042 

281 

-• I 

10,994 

S 

105, S32 
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Chapter XII— Occupations. 


Subsidiary Table No. 136.— Particulars of Establishments employing 20 or more 

persons in 1911 and 1921. 
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. Subsidiary Tabic No. 137. — Organisation of Establishments. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 13S. — Place of origin of skilled teorhnen employed in Industrial Establishments 

using mechanical power. 
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Chapter XII.— Occupations. 


Subsidiary Table No. 139. — Place of origin of unskilled labourers employed in Industrial Establishments 

(using mechanical power). 
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Subsidiary Table No. 140.— Distribution of certain races in certain Industrial Establishments. 


Race or Caste. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 141. — Proportional distribution of adult women and of children of each sex in different industries. 
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APPENDICES. 


The Appendices which follow, having, for the sake of speed, been sent, to Press as each 
became ready, ate not arranged in order of subjects corresponding to the order of the Chapters 
of the main Report, A list of Appendices will be found at the beginning of the Volume. 

The Subsidiary Tables in the Appendices are distinguished by a series of small Roman 
numerals. 


APPENDIX A. 

Vital Statistics of Criminal Tribes in Settlements. 

It bavins been observed in some cases that the concentration and settlement, of nomad 
people had resulted in a marked increase in their mortality, owing to various factors connected 
with the change in their mode of living, the Census Commissioner asked Provincial Superin- 
tendents to obtain any information which they could concerning the health conditions and vital 
statistics of such concentrations as Criminal Tribes Settlements, which are under observation. 
Mr. 0. H. B. Starte, O.B.E., the Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer, wrote to the Sanitary 
Commissioner on The subject, aud Lt.-Co!. "\V. O'S. Murphy, I. M. S., Sanitary -Commissi oner, 
kindlv furnished the Table annexed, with the following remarks : — 

• 

Your total figures being pm nil, tlie possibility of error is proportionately high. Combined figures lmvo therefore 
been worked out nnd the rates for tlie local general population are shewn Fide by side for purposes of comparison. This 
brings out the fact that birth-rates of the teeUIomcnts with two exceptions arc lower than those of the corresponding 
local general population. As regards death-rates, tho Settlements individually nnd ns n wholo compare very 
favourably with the general population. 

Other points of interest also shew up, t.g., the markedly high birth and low death-rates of Bijnpur Settlement 
when contrasted with both the local population nnd the population of the other Settlements. 

It is to be remembered that as regards births, there is a fair percentage of default in registration of tho local 
areas. Presumably Birth registration is more thorough in tho Settlements. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. (i) — S (a (email of actual population and actual Births and Deaths 

figures in Criminal Tribes Settlements. 
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It will be seen, therefore that so fat as this Presidency is concerned the effect of concen- 
tration of nomadic tribes in Settlements, so far from having a deleterious effect on their health 
has had quite the opposite effect. In this connection, however, it is important to remember 
that the tribes which ate settled in this Presidency are not by any means thoroughly nomadic. 
Some, such as the Chapparbands, are not really nomadic in any sense. While others, such as the 
Ghantichors and Haranshikaris, though they may in ordinary life move about, are not necessarily 
men of the open road by choice, hut by necessity. The Haranshikaris are probably allied to 
the Birds, who are essentially not nomads. The real nomads of this Presidency are the people 
referred ,o in the Police Gazettes as the “ so-called Sindhi Baluchi Gipsies ”, and a few very 
small castes such as the Kakars (referred to in the Language Chapter of this Report). And 

these people do not find their way into the Settlements. 
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APPENDIX B. 
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Glossary op oescubb Language Names. 

The official vernaculars of this Presidency are five. And, as the local Index issued to 
Supervisors contained 133 names, and should have contained about 110, had it not been for the 
omission through oversight of Kanarese and its synonyms, it might he imagined that it was a 
fairly complete list of the names that have ever been-returned. This is far from being the case. 
There are 872 Indian Languages recognised by the Linguistic Survey. Dr. Grierson’s Index of 
Language Names, Linguistic Survey of India, Calcutta, 1920, contains approximately 4,500 
recorded names of Indian Languages and Dialects. Of course many of these are Burmese or 

Himalayan, and never have been, nor are ever likely to be, returned on this Bide of India. Bub 

the names actually returned in this Presidency since 1891 are probably nearer 250 than 133. It 
is a pity that Dr. Grierson, in compiling his Index, though, using the Bombay Census Report of 
1891, did not consult the Reports of the next two censuses. The Glossary which follows is merely 
a collection of random notes, intended to be supplementary to the Index referred to. It does 
not include all the obscure names mentioned in the Index as recorded in 1891. In particular it 
omits — (1) names, apparently misspellings, for which the Index itself suggests the equation, 
e.g. Lahani (1891, Khandesh & Panoh Mahals), a misspelling for Labhani ; (2) names on which 
it has not been found possible to throw any further light, e.g. Mcki (1891, as a form of Hindi), 
Kkahed (1891, from Kanara, as Dakhini Hindustani) ; and (3) names, not being misspellings 
vdiich are fully explained in the Index, e.g. “ Kaliparaj— a generalname fox the Bbil languages 
spoken in Gujarat.” It includes — (1) names mentioned in tbe Index, on which it has been 
possible to throw some further light ; (2) all names recorded in 1901 and 1911, and not entered 
in the Index; and (3) a few names of new Bhil dialects given to me by tbe Rev. Enoch 
Hedberg, D.Litt.,ofDhanora,IVest Khandesh, to whom, as well as to various District Officers 
consulted from time to time, I am much indebted for assistance. 

In order to save trouble in printing diacritical marks have not been used in the transliteration . 
The long d has been accented wherever there seemed to be danger of misunderstanding. But 
for the rest it has been assumed that only those will consult the Glossary who are likely to be 
able to judge what the diacritical transliteration of any name would be. ' 


Glossary. 


Abbreviations . — ILK = Dr. Sir Goorgo Grierson's Index of Language* Names, Linguistic Survey of India, Calcutta, 
1920. BCE = Bombay Census Report. Lang. = language. Kopd. = reported. Sp. = spoken. M. = Males. 
F. = Females. Ref. = Reference. Ethn. Survey Bom. = Ethnographic Survey of tho Bombay Presidency. 

ADVICHANCHI. — 1911, Dharwar. JL 10; F. 10. Classified as Kanarese. NotinlLN. The Advicbanchars 
or HaransbikariB are in tho Kamatak the equivalent of tho Paradhisor Phanso Paradhis of the North Deccan. The 
interrelation of thoso castes is obscure. Dr. Grierson classes Paradhi aB a Bhil lang., but from the C. P. Tho 
Advichanchars’ homcspeech seems to bo corrupt Kanarese. On tliiB occasion I have let the language, if returned, he 
classed as Gipsy, as it is an unoxamined language of a wandering tribe. 

BAHURL — 1911, Bijapur. 1L28;F. 20. Classified as Gipsy. NotinlLN. Jidori ib given as a Bhi! dialect 
spoken by a wandoring criminal tribo of tho Punjab, P.ajputana and tbe TJ.P. "What tho Bijapur Bahori would 
represent is quite uncertain. 

BHANGSA'LL — ILN gives — “ Repd. 1891 BCR as a form of Kacchi, Not since identified.” This will bo tho 
language of tho Bhansalis, a well known trading caste, almost confined to Cutch. It ib therefore probably ordinary 
Kacchi. 

BHA'TIA. — 1901, Classified as Gujarati. ILN correctly classifies as Kacchi. -* 

BHIJIDL— 1911, Reva Kantha. M. 2; F. 2. Classified as Gipsy. Not in ILN. Not identified. 

BHOJ.— -1911, Surat Agency. M. 27; F. 0. Classified as Gujarati. Not in ILN. Reference to tho Agency 
failed to identify any local language callod by this name. BJuypuri is an important dialect of Bih&ri, and spoken 
in the east of the U.P. Table XI of 1911 shows that 91 males and 18 females enumerated in the Surat Agency 
returned U.P. birth-places. So Bhoj is probably Bhoj pur i. 

CHAPPARBAND. — 1911, Bijapur. M. 112; F. HO. Classified as Gipsy. NotinlLN. There is no Chappar- 
hand language. Like most thieves and other criminals they have an argot of their own. But the caste is of Northern 
ongtn. They talk either Hindustani or Kanarese. 


CHITODL 1891, Khandesh. 1911, East Khandesh. M. 29; F. 31. In both cases classed as Gipsy. ILN 
cites tho 1891 referoneo and adds—” Not since identified.” Reference to East Khandesh elicited the foot th at 
GMtod* is spoken by Cbrtodo Banyas, and is “ Gujarati witba Marathi admixture.” (Mr. B. W. Kis=an. ICS 
Tho description and locality seem to indicate Ahirani.- It is clearly not Gipsy. 

gives—” A Bhil lang. ropd. in 3891 BCR as sp. in Khandesh and Ahmednagar. Not si nee 
identified. _ Acc. to information given mo by Mr. A. M. Macmillan, I.C.S., theDhdnkare are a sub-casto of Bhils 
of 1 estate of tho KhandeHh Mevas, and they bavo a dialect of their own. This will ho the Dhanli 
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DHORL— 1911, Rovn. Kantha, M. 33, F. 0. Classified os Marathi. _ Not in ILN. 

Tho 1911 classification was almost cortainly wrong. Tho word Dhori was roturnodfrom tho samo region ns a 
casto name in 1021, and is probably a tribal namo of Bbils. If bo, the correct clasmfication would bo as Blub. 

BOMB VRI —1891 Satara, (ns “ Dhambary ”), classified ns Gipsy. 1D01, Khandesh (as " Dombari ”}, classified 
ns Marathi/ ILN gives Dhambary, citing tho 1891 roforonco, and adding—' “Not sinco identified, "and also Dombdn 

or DombMri — “ Another namo for Rolhiti. ” 

Evidently tho equation Dhombanj^Dombdri oscapod tho notico of tho compilor of tho ILN. Acoording to 
Etlrn. Survey Bom. tho lang. of the IColhatis or Dombare varies in different tracts. In Satara it is a mixture of 
'Gujarati, Marathi and Hindustani ; in Nagar, Poona and Nasilc a mixture of Marathi, Gujarati, Kanaroso and 
Hindustani ; in otlior parts pure Marathi or puro ICanarcso. On tho othor hand Kolhati is roeogmsod m.tho Ling. 
•Survey as a Gipsy language (Vol. XI in tho Press). 


BOMRA —1911 East Khandesh, M. I8,F.O. Classified nsGipsy. ILN givos Domra as a Gipsy lang., but only 
in Bihar and the oast’of tho U.P. Roforonco to East Khandesh failed to elicit any information. It is possible that 
this is the same as Dombari (q.v.). But on tho othor hand tho position of East Khandosh rondors it possible that 
strangers of tho Bom tribo from Bihar woro present at tho 1911 Census. 

GA'NDE. ILN givos — “ Repd. in 1891 BCR as a dialect of Marathi. Not sinco identified. ” Tho district 

- wa3 jjagik As gdndo (cerebral d) is tho Gujarati for “ mad, ” gandi would be the fominino, (sc. Bhdshd), and 
gan&z tho adverb. This may therefore possibly be a name given to tho jibborish talked by some insane. 


GA'RODI. 1911, Odrodi and Mdng Oarodi amalgamated, North Deccan and Khandesh, M. 21. E. 29. Classi- 

fied as Marathi. ILN recognises Gdrodi as a Gipsy lang, (Vol. XI in tho Press), Whether Mdng Odrodi is the same 
is uncertain. The two castes never admit identity. 


GAVLI. — 1911, Nasik (105), Sholapur(l). Classified as Marathi. Notin ILN. 

This may bo.Marathi, or possibly Ahirani. 

GAVTT. — ILN gives — “A Bhil language repd. in 1891 BCR as sp. in Khandesh. Not sinco identified.” Dr. 
Enoch Hedberg sent me the following noto on this. “ Gavit or Gavti is identical with Qamli or Gamati. • Tho former 
name comes from the Marathi form and the latter from the Gujarati form of the word for a village, usually 
transliterated ‘ gaon ’ or ! gaum ’. Or rather the second name comes from tho Gujarati ‘ gamalhi ,’ i.c., ‘ native 

country.’ The real name of this Bhil dialect is neither Gavti nor Gamli but Mavchi, and this namo is used both 
by the speakers themselves and by others both in Khandesh and in tho Naosari Prant of Baroda. Gavit is tho 
clan name of the largest Marcfti-speaking 4 kul ' or clan among the Bhils. And this is evidently the reason why' 
tho language has also sometimes been called Gavti or Gamli. Those names are however incorrect and should bo 
discontinued. In tho Liguistic Surrey Report, Vol. IN, Part III, pp. 95-104 and 119-123, Mavchi and Gamli 
are treated as separate dialects. But even a superficial examination of the specimens given will show that they 
^represent the same dialect. Tho name Mavchi is, I believe, derived from tho Marathi word ‘ mavaln’ — used 
’’of the ‘ setting ‘ of a heavenly body, and especially tho sun. If this interpretation is correct Mavchi means tho lan- 
guage of the sunset people, that is of tho people of tho West. ” 

GOLLA. — 1911, Bijapur (115), Dharwar (60), Kanara (3). Classified as Tologu. Not in ILN. 

Evidently tho language of tho Golla casto ; and correctly identified, as the casto has an Andhra origin. 


GXJGLI. — ILN gives — “ Repd. in 1891 Baroda CR as a form of Kacchi. Not since identified ”, 

Evidently the language of tho Gugli Brahmans, who are mostly localised at Dwarka, and across into Catch, 
They probably speak either ordinary Gujarati or ordinary Cutchi or both. 


GUJARA. — 1911, East Khandesh (295), West Khandesh (4). Classified as Gujarati. ILN gives Gujara only 
as a name used for Gujarati in Catch to distinguish it from Kacchi. The Gnjar Kunbis and Gujar Vanis of Khandesh 
are probably descended from an early migration, and the language returned as Gujara is probably Ahirani. References 
to East Khandesh confirmed this view. 

GXJRBI. — 1911, Reva Kantha, M. 5, F. O. Classified as Gipsy. Not in ILN. 

Not identified. 


HARANSKEKARI. — 1911,Bijapnr(116), Dharwar(38). Classified as Kanaresa. NotinlLN. Apparently tho 
same as Adrichanchi (q. v.). 

HONGA'DL — ILN gives — ” A Gipsy lang. repd. from Satara in 1891 BCR. Not since indontified.” This is 
almost cemtainlyXonjadi, which is a general name given in the South Deccan and Kanxatak to any Dravidian 
language not locally understood (generally Tamil). Kongadi occurred in 1901 and 1911. See ILN (s.v. Kongo.). 

JAXD. — 1901, Dharwar, M. 3, F. O. Classified as a dialect of Western Hindi. ILN only gives Jand (cerebrals), 
as a dialect of Panjabi. 

The Dharwar return was probably some copyist’s error. 

KAHARI. — 1901, Nagar, M. 32, F. 59. 1911, Nagar, M. 42, F. 47. On both occasions classified as Western 
Hindi. Not in ILN. 

This is evidently the language of the Kahars, a small caste which exists mainly in the North Deccan. Mr. K. V. 
Joshi, Hnzur Deputy Collector, Nagar, in whose own village Kahars reside, kindly supp ied me with notes, from which 
it appears that these persons have tradition of a B mdelkhand origin. They are evidently the same as the Kahars of 
the Central India Agency, who were shown in tho 1911 Tables of that region as numbering 56,835. Their Iangnare is 
therefore evidently a form of Bundeli, and the 1901 and 1911 classification was therefore correct. ° 


KA HTP.KI. — 1911, Hyderabad, M. O, F. 2. Classified as Sindhi. Not in ILN. 

Reference to Sind elicited the statement ( Mr. Bheramat Mahirchand of Hvderabad) that the Kahars or Kahirs 
are a Gipsy tribe, and their language, which is “ more allied to Balochi than to Sindhi ” might be a Gipsy lan-mare 
Ir is doubtful whether these are not the same as tbe Kahars mentioned s.v.Kahari, in which cas» their la/m./e 
would presumably be Western Hindi with a Sindhi admixture. - magnate 


KATIARL — ILN gives— “ A dialect of Gujarati sp. by Kakars, scattered over the Bombay D°ccan ” 

Kakars were returned as 122 in the 1S9I Census, bnt not returned at all in 901. Both the Ethn. Survey Bon 
and the ling. Survey sav that they were originally Afghans of the Kakarzahi Tribe, and came to India in tb» 18t 
Century, settling or wandering m Malva and Gnjarai. This language name does not seem to have ever b-m 
either in 1S91 or afterwards in the Bombay Census. " ' 
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KARA'XDI. 1 SOI , from Kanara, classified as Knnarwe. 1 001, from Satnrn, clarified as in 1 601 . JIK rilo'itlm 

1S01 reference without further elucidation. May be the same as KnrantUh (g. v.), and Karin, aho noted in ILK ns 
rend, in 1S01 B. C. R. as afotm of Knnarese. Reference t o the KAnara District, failed to elucidate the point. Mr. I’. 11. 
Haigh the Collector, suggests that both these names, as ucll as the next, may be mistakes for A annadi. This is 
possible. K&nali or Kanmii is derived from Karr-nadv, " the black province". The original language name 
would therefore bo A'anuidf. And Knnindi is simply by metathesis. 

KARANTOTI. — ILK gives— “ Ropd. in 1S01 BCR ass Gipsy language of Kannrn.’’ 

Kot sinco returned, and nothing is known. ( v. sub Karar.di). • 

KATA'RI.— 1001, Kolaba, M. 121 F. 10S. Classified as a Gipsy language. ILK gives — “ A'nMri. A Gipsy langu- 
nge. The form of Marathi spoken by the Katdrit of the Haveli Talukn of Poona.” This is a contradiction in terms. 
Tho Katins are. turners and wood-caTVers. As they were strong in Kolaba in 1901, the Katari of that year was pro. 
bahlv returned by them. There is no reason to regard this ns a Gipsy language, and the II.K gives no ref. toVol. XI. 
TVomtheEthn.SurveyBom.it woud seem that Kntiri is a caste with occupation ns nWve in Kathiawar, but that the 
name is a trade name and not a caste name in the Deccan and Konkan. The Kat/lris probably therefore speak pure 
Marathi. But if they have any Gujarat origin they may use a home Fpecelt of impure Gujarati. 

KATIE AI. — 1911, Kasik, M. 3. E. S. Classified as Rnjastani. ILK gives Kalin or Knliyni as a form of the C.P. 
dialect of Marathi sp. inChindwara and Narsinghpur. Owing to the North-Eastern position ,,f Knril, tbr.re Kaliyni 
speakers might he speaker? of the Marathi dialect mentioned. On the other hand there is the Katlni ra»te, a rmail 
caste of Mochis of upper India origin, found only in Nagar and Kasik, and their home speech might l>e Hindi. The 
Kaliyai from Kasik might be the speech of these Kattai'. 

KAY 'LI OR KA'YXL — Cited by Drrlledberg as a Bliii dialect spoken in S’hnhada Talukn of West Khandcsh. 
Probably identical with KA'YAl.1 cited in Ling. Survey IX, Part 111, p. 157, ns known to besp. in the Satpunvi 
(estimated number of speakers 25,000) hut no specimens available. 

KA'YASTHI. — 1901 and 1911, from Cut eh only. Classified on both occasions ns Gujarati. ILK gives two 
languages named Kayastlii, (1) a name for the North Konkan ftnndnrd of Marathi, and (2) a form of Kncchi spoken 
in Cutch. The 1901 and 1911 returns from Cuteh ought clearly to have lioen classified ns Kncchi. 

KHA'DI. — 1911, Surat Dist. (30), Rovn Knnlha (5). Classified ns Gipsy. Kot in ILK. 

Reference to Surat failed to elicit any information. 

This may be tbo same as 

KHODl! ILK — " Repd. in 1S91 BCR as a form of ‘ Hindi * sp. in tlie Panch Mnlials and Klmndcsb.” 

Nothing is known about either name. 

KIRAD. ILK gives — “ Repd. in 1891 RCR as n form of Urdu sp. in Poona”. 

As Kirad is the name of a very small trading eatte, numbering in 1901 only 152, almost all in Poona, the 
language name was probably returned in IS91 by that caste. They arc said to be immigrants from the U.P., and 
their home speech will therefore probably be one of the Hindis. 

KOLAYANA. ILK gives — "Repd. in 1S91 RCR as a form of Marathi sp. in Poona. Kot since identified." 

Probably nothing hut -Marathi spoken by Kolis from the Ghats. 

KOLAYI. ILK gives — “ A Gipsy language repd. in 1S91 BCR ns sp. in Sliolapur.” 

Possibly this is Karri. A few- Koravas are usually found in the Central Deccan. Korari or Kerri, the dialect 
of the Korchar Kora vas, is classed hv Dr. Grierson as a dialect of Tamil. See remarks in the para, on Gipsy 
languages in the body of the Report. 

KORAGA. — Surat Agency, 1911, M. 40, F. O. Classified as Tuln. This is very obscure. ILK gives Koragn os 
a secret Dravidian language of South India, and Kodagu (cerebral d) or Con eg i ns the lanpunpe of Coorg. Reference 
to the Agency failed to assist. The chance of 40 speakers of cither of the two languages mentioned Wing found in 
tho Surat Agency in 1911 is very remote. On the other hand it is to bo noted that the return was of males onlv. 
When a fairly considerable number of males arc ret timed under any language namo and no females it may usuall v W 
assumed thnt., whatever tho language is, it is a language of immigrants (cf. Bhoj sup.) 

KOTYA'LI or ViTILXMA or YTTOLTA. — 1911, Surat Dist. (190 as Kotvali ) ; Surat Agency (252 as Vitilima 
or Yitolia ), in both cases classified ns “ Other Indian Languages". Kot in ILK. 

This is clearly the dialect of tho tribe known os Vitolia, Kot Valin or YAnsplioda. It is a jungle tribe of the eastern 
portions of tho Surat District and Agency, and by n curious clerical error was included in Table Kill of 1011 as a 
sub-casto of Vnni. Probably the language of the tribe never came under the eye of the Ling. Survey. Reference 
to tho Surat District elicited tho fact that tho dialect is a form of BluU (specimens furnished hv the Divan of Bansda 
State). Tho interesting fact is also mentioned (authority Mr. Chotuhhai N., Mamlcdar of Mnnvdi) that tbo Hot- 
valias have still some traditional connection with Khandcsb, and Kotvali may therefore be the same as Kotali, a Bhil 
dialect recognised from Khandcsb in the Ling. Survoy. 

KUMBHAKARNI. — 1901, Ahmedabad, M. 4, F. 4. Classified as Mnrntlii. Not in ILK. 

The authority for classing this return as Marathi is uncertain. It might W a joke, Kvmlhnlarm Wing a mythical 
RAltl.asa. ' 

LA'D.— 1911, Sholnpur, M 21. F 22. Classified as Gipsy. In ILK Led or Larli is cited ns a Gipsy language 
repd. from Bcrar. Lada (but dental d) is cited ns a Madras name for An moo If. ' f 

References to tho Sholnpur District failed to elicit any information. The district is so situated ns to receive wan- 
derers from Hyderabad but scarcely from Bcrar. 

. JKN also gives.—" LADAR. A Gipsy lang. repd. in 1891 BCR as spoken in Bijapur and Kannra." This 
might bo the same (though the d is shown as dentaD, since, -nr or -urn is the plural ending in Kanareso. It is 
probable that all these names are names for Aomo nil. Thcname Aid is an important intra-easto divisional name 
among the Lamanis and Vanjaris, and tho use of the name as tho namo of their language is an example of tho extra- 
ordinary way in which names like Lad, Gnrjar and others belonging to groups of the later barbarian invasions persist 
and turn up in unexpected places. ’ 

. , K , tt ™ awftr ' ’Males only. Classified ns Western Hindi. ILK gives such a namo for a form 

oi the Bnnacli dialect o! Western Hindi. 

But there is also a caste named Lodha or Lodhin, cultivators and labourers, located in N. Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. This return might therefore bo a name for tho language of that caste, which would probably W Gujarati. 

LONA'RL— ILK gives “ Repd. in 1891 BCR ns a form of Marathi sp. in Satara." 

Presumably ordinary Marathi sp. by persons of LonAri caste. 
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MALVL— HA* gives — " t.B'n. P.cpd. in B91 BCR a* a form r.f Gujarati ” and “ MriM, separately. a* o dialect 
of Rajasthar'i. In 1901 M<tBi (sic) wa« included in Uaja*lb.ani ; and in 191 1 Mnh t (si-) w.-.sinclucBd in Gujarati, thus 
reversing th" c'.avsiSs-atic-n of 1LX. Vfc’riis of course «t! 1 known th- language of Malva. 

( 1 ; 2 r ' a dialect «'{ Gujarati, nothin; i - Inown. and it i* likrly that th" 1S91 sp-iling nr.d classification was 
wror.;. Th" accentuation o' th- Census Reports is necessarily liable to errors. 

M.VXGELA. — ILX tivr' — *• A mixture of Gujarati and Mnratlii sp. by MSngclus rd Thana (Bombay) ". 

Thi« did not occur in 19H or 1911. The Mr.n;--!a* are r. fokin ; ar.d labouring tril-c. tnainiv in North Thana, but 
spread;:;; into Surat District and Aecr.cy. 

The dial -n't i« included in th- Vo!, o! the Lin;. Survey d-alin; with Marathi. 

MA'NG GAT.ODL — S'O GarwJi. 

MEMONL — 19H and 1911. from various localities.— large'*. individual n cord 1.193 p-re -ns in Bombay City 
1911. Classified t,n both or ere; wo at Gujarati. (It tr. U ■ t i — added huwrvt r that in 19‘>1 Karehi was inelud-d under 
Gujarati,! ILN ;ivr« — “ A form <•! Snrti Gujarati *.p. by M-mnr.' of Surat. " 

Tee larce ma;ori!v of M-rn-ro am located in Kathiawar. Catch and Bombay City. Th-rv am two sub-castes, 
Halai (Haladi) and Catch;. Th< mi- n-> M-tnoni lan;ue.er ; but it i« probable that Mem->ni if returns! micht in any 
given ea-c B either Gujarati or Karehi. ar.d not aiu ay> Gujarati. 

MKN'GTU'ABl. 1911. Sind (1.1 B'. rkv-rified a- Sir. ihi : .and MUNGWARI. 1911. Sir.d (10), c la> sided a« Rajas - 
than;, not :n ILN. am l>sth of them th- diabet of th- Mennhwar*. an r.r.U u-hab! - r a - 1 - in S:n-l. carre.-r-endir; set.- 
or lc-< with phed* of Gujarat. 1'. rf« r. n-e to Sind dinted *evrr.a! renal !v opinions that t i*-ir diab c t . wl.crv they - 
have r. -t t-alo r. to ordinary Sin.dhi. i* a Ra;a-th.mi •iia’.ivt. 

MKWA'S. — ILN rises — “ A Bl.il tar.;;'.?;- rrpd. in l!-?l P-CR r* ;p. in Kb.ande-h. Mur ■;'« is the techcPal 
name for a Bhil *tron;h-hu.* 

Mchw< i r th" ram- u--d officially f-r th- region of th- Bhil estates ;n the N-rth.-we-t of Khand—h. as e. ! -) for 
th- f-rm of land *- r.um. And Mrvas a- a I.*.u;:ia;e ram." m-ans th" 111:;! *h.Vr ct of th.at tv;i -n. I >r. Hcslb-.-rg informs 
me that Mcr -1 m, .' ■ rri - -■ c: Mur*; am all ryr.--r.yrro - f pr i moo, for a-- hi; 1. s .-B **d IVe-rutr.fra. 

MISHB.A.— Sc- Shibalr.iri. 

ML’OI.L — ILN gives — “ Bepd. in B*!J RCR r.» a nans- o' JVr-ian. " 

;t apparent!?* a raw.-- for H:n-iu»ta-n -p. jn the t*-rr;t.-ri"- of lit? Exalted Hirht-.c*- tl-.e Niram, u*ual»v 
called the Jh.-sln. The B91 Muriissa* probably th-m f -rr n-t iVr-n.a but Hindustani. 

MVA'NW.VLK or LHA'Kl. — ll.N civv« — " A Cip-v bar..*, sp. in P-draur.: ( I-t -m.bayh " Not me. -nied either 
in 19"il or 1911. A p!a'--f of pp. 9 b 91 of Vr-h XI of the Id:-.;. Sun t-y v. as ol-tam—h N-* retimate i< riven of the 
r.umVr of sp-abrr-. l>r. Gri-r r. e, -r.-id -r c that ** w :: : " means a'.'.M ard-maG r, and th.at LK-.ri " i« a rapid 

pronun riat-r nof “ /,- ! rn, " ;. t h--lan;;;.a;ei.f th- h-.bam, IB ad -B, In w - v-r. that r.omform.v.i -ni? available about 
th" prop!" who Bar the name c.'y m.-.er.'a .- and the a- '-impt-.- n that th- hanm-we -w *pd:i-n by hohar; i- dubious. 
TT.e Ie"hars an- b’aehsru:th- and » > far as j" hr.own aluay- >j*-al; the lea! veran-ular. Th- Kt’-n-rraphic Scrvev 
cives r.ohmt that they tp-al. any oth-Tlanruaeo. Id m ? m-einic;-.' riven sl-.-iw an '* artificial ar;ot !*uilt up;tn '* a base 1 
of Dihhar.i Hindustani ar.d Ka;a»tl.ar.». with a certain number t-f Dravid-.an vi-trsB thrown in. The matter i$ verv 
oh=cur->. 

NAB1VAB 1911 (mi-printed VarivaH, V. S. Brent i-r Ih't. 2 ‘p-ahem. cla'-it’.ed as Sindhi. Not ip. ll.N'. 

Ref. to Sind t-U-rited the information that this diab-et from the n-;; N'. \V. of .lacobahad is allied to Siraihi. 
It* exact afr.niti-* are the wf- re ur.eertain, finco Sirail.i may 1>- either Sm.dhi o r Lahuda. 

N’OVBl. — A Bh.il dialect. «;>. in the Ahrani of Writ Khandt.-h, new !y discovered by Dr. I Buber;. 

PAIK. — lf>01 from Kanara. Clas..;f.-,i a » Kanan Not ir; Il.X. 

Several Kar.arro- ca'te name" end in Bail;, 5 > the da' -iiieati-an w a* probably correct. 

P.VTIIAXA'P.I. — ILN ;ivc 1 — “ A Gipsy f«r.;. rend, in 1 SO 1 BCU r.s rp. in Khanderh. Not identified. ” 

Alm-st certainly a metatheri; for Vanjhari. 

B.VLT. — 1991 , Bombay City, M. 31 . V. 4. Clas-iucd unds-r Marathi. Not in I LN. 

PAliis of ccur.-" the ancient Buddhist Ian;, of Burma. But them i.« nopuide to show what the Tali of 1911 was. 

TA'RKAP.I. — 1911. Sind {3931, classified a* Sir.dhi. This i« rvailv the Gujarati of Tharand Parka r. Lin- Sur- 
vey, Vol.IX, Part IT, p. 320. 


PASTO. — 19-91, Khandesh (09). lk-!;aum (1C), I9hnr»-ar (1). Classified as a Gipsy lane. JLX civcs — «* p c >!o, 
i. c. Pj’f.!?, in the -sense of an unknown or secret Ian-;. Hene-.-u'-d ns a name for A’afi. the secret Ian;, of the Nats. ’’ 
F.ef. to -Vcfi in ILN shows that it is classed as a Gipsy U n ;. used by Nats in Beb.ar and Orissa. 

Since no Nats were returned in 1901 from Khandedi. nor any speakers of Ba.-htu.it i; likely that the 1901 Pasto 
was simply Pa'hto or Pashtu, the lan;ua;e of Bathan* in the town bazaars. 


PATWEGA'P.I or PATNULI. 1901 and 1911, frs-tn various bvealities. Classified in 1901, “ fhfwyiri ” (sir) 
as Marathi. Bu.'r.ul; as Gujarati ;in 1911 “ Pa!u-<~ -.ri " e.s Mnrathi," Paiipsr {Pdr.uli) ”(sic)asGnjarati. I LN classes 
Pofn;.-?;' with Gujarati, and reports (hat the Boftrejiri of Be lea urn and Dhanvar is the same as i’etr.u.b'. and the Pa! tec- 
jin of Bijapur corrupt Marathi. 

It is probable that a bad sample of Pahrccari was sent from Bijapur to the Lin;. Survey. The Patvc-ars are a 
community of Silk Weavers of Gujarat origin. On the other hand, in Hubli city they talk ’Marathi in public, this 
language comin; to them possibly more easily than Kanarese. In I LN KHATRI is given as a synonvm for Pair.ttli. 
Tee relation of the Patvegars of the Kamatak to the Khe.trisof Gujarat is discussed in the Chapter on Caste. 

PURBI. 1911. 205 speakers, mainly in Sind. Classified as an entirely separate language, between Criva and 
Bengali. ILN gives — “ (1) A name sometimes used for A tea Hi " (which is a dialect of Eastern Hindi), and (•'’) 
“ Another name for Western BP-ojpuri " (which is a dialect of Bihari). As Bihari occupies the place between Uriva 
and Bengali in the Ling. Survey’s latest list, it is clear that the 1911 classification was intended to refer the “Purb’i ” 
returns to this form of Bihari. But, as ILN says, “ The word simply meanstho* lan;u3;eof the east,’ and is used 
by people living to the West of the languages referred to. ” It is impossible therefore to allocate the 1911 Pu r b; 
returns from the Presidency v. ith any certainty. 

RAMOSHI. ILN gives — “ A Gipsy Ian;, repd. from Poona. Not identified.” 1911 from Xaear 5 speak’rs 
classified as Gipsy. = ’ r ~ ” 

The Ramoshis are a settled caste, and in no way Gipsy. According to the 1911 BCR (p. 1591 thev ori-inellv 
spoke Tciegu, but have now generally adopted Marathi. * = 

>■ C S 10 — 0 
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T* am ATT TT ** A Gipsv long, repd. in 1S91 BCR nssp. in Khandcsh. Not identified. 

is' the ordinary Marathi term for " jungly ” and is constantly used both of people and thingR. The 
« * jungly ” language of Khandesh would be Rliili (v. sub ‘ jangh in I Lb ). 

R ANGARL 1001, Khandesh, M O F 32. 1011 East Khandesh, M. 31 F. 21. Classified on both occasions 
ns Gujarati. 

1LN giv rs ■** (1) A. name tor the Koshti snb-dialcct of Marathi Arhcn sp. by R angiitis in KUichpur, Berar. It is 

merely tlie ordinary Marathi of the District. (2) A Dialect of Kliandcshi i sp. in Berar.’’ 

The Khandesh returns are therefore probably Ahiram ( =Khandesm), — certainly not Gujarati. 


RATHAURI. 1901 Kolaba, M 5, F 0. Classified as Gipsy. 

11.E gives liaihaiiri ns a name for the standard Panjabi of the Ferozpore District. 
The correct- classification of the 1001 speakers is doubtful. 


SH1KALG A’lll. 1S91, ns “ Mislrn" from Rijnpnr, as Sil-algari from Belgnum, — both classed ns Gipsy. 1001 
as SKbaTgdri from Dharvrar, M 5S, F 30. Classified as in 1SD1. 'in 1911, ns “ Mishra Shihalgari ” from Dhnrwar; 
eiassifiedos Kan arose. ILK cites the. 1S01 ref. to Mishra, and adds— “ Not identified. ” “ Shikalgari ’’ is given as a 
Gipsy bang from Bclganm, and is recognised as N o. 312 in the classified list, with ref. to Vol. XI (in the Press) nnd 
an estimated numhcr'of 25 speakers. " Evidently the equation Mirlra =ShiMgdri escaped the notice of the 
Snrre'V. 

The 1911 elassifioation seems to have been wrong. A proof of the passage in the Volume of the Linguistic 
Survey dealing with this language shows that the name was returned by Sbikalgars. And similar returns were 
not ed'on this occasion. Shikalgars are wandering Musnlmnn knife-grinders, and are said by the Ethn. Survey 
Bern, to ho descended from Hindu Ghisadis and Lohars convert ed t o Islam several centuries ago. 


SUD1R and SUPRA. -1LN gives — “ Svdir, repd. in 1S01 BCR as a form of Gomdntnii, i. c., Konkani, ” 
and “ Sndra, Repd. in 1S01 BCR ns a form of Marathi". 

These two will he the same and will be the dialect of the Sudir or Shudra caste. They are cultivators, with a 
tradition of Kolhapur origin (Ethn. Survey Bern.) occurring mostly in the nbove-Ghat region of Halival and Supn 
in Kanara, where Marathi of a kind is the usual language. Their home speech may be cither Konkani or Marathi, 
but if the Kolhapur tradition is correct it should be Marathi. 


TAWABI. 1S01 and 1001 from Khandesh, in 1001 only 4 speakers, all F. Classified on both occasions as 
Marathi. ILN cites the 1S91 ref. without farther elucidation. 

Probably Tuiondt is a metathesis for Tnflnri, the dialect of theTadavi suh-trihe of Bhils, returned both in 1S91 
and 1011. The 1S01 ref. to Tnilavi is cited hy ILN. Tadari is Bhili with a Hindustani admixture, as the Tadcn-i 
Bhils are Muslnmans. 

T1RGUL1. 1S91, Nagar, Poona, Satara, Sholapur. 1001. Poona (SO), Satara (27), Sholapur (59). 191], Xagnr 
(174), Xasik (S), Poona (91), Sholapur (75), Kolhapnr (1), S. M. C. Stales (9). In all cases classified as Gipsy. ILN 
rites the 1S91 ref. and adds — " Not identified. ’’ 

References were made to District s, but. elicited obscure replies. There is a caste of Tirguls, who are betel-garden- 
ers. and there is a Tirgul snh-eastc of Brahmans. Both were returned in 1901 from Khandesh and thcNorth Deccan 
only. The Brahman Tirguls claim to derive their name from Triknl (of three families), and give a fanciful explana- 
tion of it, dearly, as usual, an ar post w.rha artificial etymology. They, like the nen-Tirgu) Brahmans, go j n for betd- 
gardening. The district replies all denied the existence of any true Tirgul language, and the tradition of the Tiignl 
Brahmans is that, they are degraded Deshnsths, and should therefore talk Marathi. The matter requires further 
elucidation. The existence of a small caste and a small Bralmian sub-caste, with the same name and the same occu- 
pation, seems to imply immigration at some unknown point in the past, nnd from some unknown region. If immi- 
gration is oorreetly assumed the home dialect may originally have been the language of the country of origion. 
Tirgul is quite possibly a variant pronunciation for Trlvgn , and the Tirguls and Tirgul Brahmans of this Presidency 
may he immigrant cultivators and cultivating Brahmans from the Souti East. ' ‘ 

TRIMALL — 1S91, Kolaba and Nagar. 1901, Nagar (123), Khandesh (26), SholapuT (29). 1911. N near. East 

Khandesh, Satara, Sholapnr (total 15). In all cases classed as Gipsy. ILN rites the 1S91 ref. and adds “Not. 

identified. ” 

Tirmiili orKiishikapadi is a caste of religions mendicants. Ref. to East Khandesh elicited the replvthat Triirtdli 
or Tirmnli is a mixture of Tamil and Kanarese. 


TULU.— 1911, Khandesh Mcvas Estates, 122 speakers, besides returns under Tula and Tulnva from Bombnv 
CSty, Kanara and elsewhere. 3 

' Tidnisa recognised Language ofSouthlndia Bntthcrcturn of 122 speakers from the lonelv Bhi) country of the 
Khandesh Mernsraises a doubt, whether Taints not also the name of a Bhil dialect. Ref. to the District failed to 
identity any snch dialect, and Dr. Hedherg has not comcncro.ss.snch a name. 


JOOLXnsTtJmdKhnndesh. M. 16?R 5. Oasrified as a dialect. onVestem Hindi. Notin 
ILN. pte termination i Haad, md.aatra a terntonal name. The locality (N. E. of the Presidency) indicates immi- 
grants iwaii ft B war dinTtAftn. Nrvt aaennnocL ~ 


T , ' v 1 ^ 11. ; F. 12 Clashed ns Sindhi, ILN gives F ncjafii, with variant spellings as 

a Rhilchaleet of Mewar.rmd tins Bhih name was returned m 1911 from Mahi Kantha (4,745), and lesser numbers 
from Kama, Thar and Parkar and Revn Kantha. But it islikcly that the. TaghirK was a return by members of the 
\ nchn cost a. The* \ ogtas ore of N firth Gujarat nnd prohahlp speak Gujarati. 

TV4ROD1.— ILN gives-' 1 Repd. in 1S91 BCR as a form of Marathi sp. In Khandesh. ” 
probably a misspelling tor 1 arhnai (the Marathi of Borar). 


VASAVA. — 1S91, 1901 from Khandesh. 1911 from ’West Khandesh. 
ILN cites the 1S91 ref. without further elucidation. 


Classified in all cases as a form of Marathi. 



3231 C ^»T- * ' a ’ r TSf ™ the dirdeet spokm by them bns hern so callei B^ tEa^diSert ’Is^km^by 

annmhra of other elans or tubes as well, Tains, Pad, vs not nfew Garits, and others. Thcnamc of their l.m image or 


ciaiert is JV7,cro7i meaning the language of the plain,— See Line. Sur.Rrpt. Vol. IX Pt. HI yn I5S-IC7 ” rkee 
also under -Verms supra.) ~ >‘- cc 
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VlTILIMAorVlTOMA. See KOTVA'LTA. t 

YOLtVKA. — A Bhil di.ilect, ?p. in the Akrani of Wort Khandesh. newly discovered by Dr, Hedherp. 

YRASH. — ILK give?— 1 " Repd. in 1S91 RCR ns n form of Hindi sp. in Thnna. ” 

Presumably Vraft‘-—lir<!}\ tv well-known dialect of Western Hindi. 

Lastly 1 giro the following names from the 1911 Report, which are no* in the Index of Language names, and are 
quite obscure. In mo«t eas'-s the name was returned by only one speaker or one family, and is probably dne to 
some confusion or misspelling •. — 

’ \ 

GHARPAR. GOOSHKI (but for this ree n suceestion of Mr. O. M. Raker in BCR 1911, para COo), JAVANI, 
KALADI. KIRAKTI (but there is a Tibetan lane, of this name in ILK), KOISSUK, MAVIP, OGAKI, 
TOTAKI, TOl'AKL S1PI. RL'RLT. 


It- will be seen that the commonest cause of t lie occurrence of an obscure name is the practice 
of the Enumerator regarding the peculiar pronunciation and solecisms of a particular caste as 
equivalent to a separate language. On this principle the dialects of the London costermonger, 
the Somerset farmer, and jvrhaps the ’Varsity undergraduate would in England have, to rank 
as “ languages Another common cause is mbsjielling. or miscopyintr. But even after 
eliminating these ca«*s there still remain a fair number of intemsting dialectic pu77.1es. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Claims to New Caste Nomenclature. 

Every Census brings a crop of applications asking that this or that community may he 
relieved of its previous Census name and given a new one, or may he removed from the group 
in which it was previously placed and advanced to a socially higher position. Many of these 
claims are based on the supposed position of the caste in the four Varna-';. They are usually 
supported by references to -doubtful tradition, improbable etymology, isolated quotations from 
the Hindu sacred writings,' and purchased decisions of the heads of the Maths. The fiction of the 
four Varnas shows itself slow to die ; and it is painful to see even the High Courts solemnly 
discussing whether this or that caste is of Slmlra status or not. The four Varnas were a rough 
and ready classification of the ancient Aryan society into strata, according to occupation as 
combined with and determining social prestige ; and it applied to the Aryan immigrants only. All 
the indigenous tribes and all foreigners were outside the Varnas. Subsequently the terms Brah- 
man and Kshatriya became associated with contending political factions, of which the former 
proved the stronger, so that the Kshatriyas virtually disappeared. With the absorbtion into 
Hinduism of many of the indigenous hill tribes, most of the Dravidians of South India and 
enormous numbers of fresh invaders from the North the names of the four Varnas lost their 
purport, and were no longer needed. All subsequent employment of these terms is artificial. 

“ Brahman ” has been transferred as the name of a caste, many groups of which have little if 
any Aryan blood. Kshatriya, Yaishya and Shudra have ceased to have any reasonable appli- 
cation at all. The demands therefore of existing castes to high sounding titles ending with 
Kshatriya or Vaishya have to be regarded as necessarily fanciful. There is no objection to 
these titles being accepted by the Census, provided that (1) they do not conflict with existing 
names of other castes, (2) are believed to be more or less recognized by the rest of the community 
and (3) are accepted subject to the reservation that the term Kshatriya or Vaishya implies no 
direct descent from the Kshatriya or Vaishya social strata of the original Aryan immigrants. 
The claims that have been put forward at this Census are now given in detail. 

The Brahnabhalls claimed separation from the caste Bhat or Bharot and recognition as a 
subcaste of Brahmans. From the correspondence it seems that, the Superintendents of Census in 
some other Province have agreed to the whole of the claim. I was not however nulling to include 
Brahmabhatts under Brahman as it would have prevented ready comparison of the figures of 
Brahmans as a whole recorded at this Census with those recorded in the past. Since however 
it seems probable that the Brahmabhatts were originally Brahmans who tool: to the profession 
of reciting genealogies, and have never been fully absorbed into the Bliat caste, it was decided 
to show them as an entirely separate caste, the figures to be given on this occasion however > 
small they should prove to be. Opportunity was also taken to separate from the Bhats of 
Gujarat the criminal and apparently distinct Bhats of the Deccan. 

A community calling itself Somavanshi Anja Kshatriya claimed that the following synonymy - 
given in the 1911 Caste Index was incorrect.- " Jingar, synonyms— Chilara, Dhigavan, 
Karanjkar, Arya Kshatriya. ” They represented that Jingar or Dhigwan is separate and dis- 
tinct from the other names, which should be Chitrakara, Karajgar, and Somavanshi Arya 
Kshatriya. Their claim was accepted to the extent of showing these two groups separately 
in the 1921 Caste Index, retaining however the name Chitara. The point is of academic interest 
only, as neither community is of sufficient numerical importance to demand tabulation in Table 
XIII. 

The Tapodlian Brahmans demanded removal of the word “ degraded ” which appeared 
against them in 1911 Caste Index. As I was anxious to avoid an)rthing unnecessary in the 
Caste Index, and the mention of which Brahman sub-castes are degraded and which are not is 
of no practical use, I removed the word degraded wherever it occurred. 

A sub-easte known previously as Savashe Brahmans claimed that the word Savashe was a 
corruption of Sahavasi. Without for a moment accepting the fanciful origin of the name 
- Sahavasi given by them I made the necessary entry in the Caste Index. 

The Panchals claimed recognition as a sub-caste of Brahmans under the name Vishva 
Brahman. This is an old claim and recurs regularly at every Census both in Bombay and Madras. 
This community is not recognized as a Brahman community by the public generally. Their 
claim to inclusion with Brahman was therefore refused, but the words Vishva Brahman were 
added as a synonym of the caste both in the Caste Index and in Table XIII. 

The Pategars (Patvegars or Patvekaris), a weaving caste of the Karnatak, claimed to be 
designated 11 Samavanshi Sahasrarjun Kshatriya ”, and to be identical with the Khalris. It is 
to be noted that the Khatris are mainly of Gujarat, and the Pategars of the Karnatak The 
latter talk Gujarati in their homes, which necessarily indicates a Gujarat origin. At the last 



Census Pategar was kepi distinct, and Khatri was confused with Cliatri, lvilikct or Kntnbu, and 
probably also Klietri. Of these lvilikct or Kntnbu is the name of a small caste which shaves 
buffaloes, and exhibits pictures on parchment. It. is totally distinct, Ivhctriisthc name of a . 
cultivatin'! ca'-te in the Dharwar region. Chatrior Chat tri is a hopelessly vague term, and 
thouszh shown in the Caste Index as a synonym of lvilikct , might he a variant pronunciation of 
Kshatri or Khatri. The term Kshatri is also sometimes returned by Khatris. Ultimately it 
was decided for Table XIII to amalgamate “ Pat volenti. Patognr, Khatri (Kshatri) and Somavnn- 
slii Sahasrarjun Kshatriya ” and show separately those of I. Gujarat and 2. the Karnatak. 
Khctri and Kiliket were excluded. Instructions were issued to abstraction oflices to he careful 
about these terms. But in view of the wide variations of spelling and pronunciation which 
prevail in India and the tendency to use the defunct title Kshatriya the correct tabulation of 
the Khatri weavers will always present a difficulty. 

The Jangida Maithil Malm Pnbha of Delhi wrote ashing " that the dangidn community, 
which is erroneously" enumerated by different names in.diflerent pails, such as Sutar, Khati, 
Tirklrnn. Brahman and dangidn must be registered ns (.Tnngil) or dnirgida Biahmnns." This 
communitv mav occur in Sind where however the term Klmti is known as that of a "Washerman 
or Dyer Caste or in Bombay City. But the word dangidn is very lit tie known in this Presidency. 
It appears to be an artisan community of the North corresponding to the Pnnchals of the South. 

The Sonars claimed, as at every Census, to be classed as a sub-caste of Bn;lmmns under the 
name Daivadnyn Brahmnvs. This claim cannot be allowed to the extort of including the persons 
so returned among Brahmans as a whole. But as there is no harm in recording synonyms the 
caste lias been designated in Tabic XIII "Sonar, Soni, Aksali and Daivadnva Brahman.” 

• The Dewing Dhanna Prasnraha Samaj of I lubli wrote asking t lint the Devang Caste 
should be clearly demarcated. Their contentions were. fust, that persons returning ns Koshti, 
Jed, Nckar. etc., might he cither Dcvnngs orSalis.and secondly that Lingavnt Devangs should he 
shown as Lingayat by religion and Devang by caste. The difficulties in tbc way of both these 
requests have already been discussed in tbc body of tbc Deport. So long as Lingayat is shown 
as a caste Lingayat Devangs are lost to the Devang caste. As regards Koshti. .led, etc., it was 
quite impossible to issue further instructions to enumerators to (he effect that persons returning 
these names should be a*kcd whether they are Devangs or Palis. Xor am 1 satisfied that reason- 
able answers would have been obtained. A Marathi Kosht r if asked if he were a Pali or a Devang 
would probably reply “ Neither. The Palis I know ; they are different. The Devangs I have 
only heard of. I believe they arc some caste in the Karnatak.” There was therefore no alter- 
native but. to follow the lines of past Censuses and group Koshti, Ilatkar, Jcd.Yinkar (Nckar) 
aud Devang together. The interrelation of these weaving groups is very obscure and possibly 
no two investigators would come to tire same opinion. 

The Hyderabad Ddi-Isti Committee wrote asking thnt, while the Hyderabad! Amil Com- 
munity might be included in Lohanas as before, the Khudakadi Ami community of Hyderabad 
might be separately shown, and that certain figures might, be supplied to them showing the 
numbers of bachelors and spinsters in the community. ] informed them thnt J was not prepared 
to order separate enumeration of any sub-caste of Lohanas, unless specially requested hy the 
Commissioner in Sind. Nothing further was done in the matter, ns I was not. prepared to 
r. address the Commissioner, and the applicants did not do so. It ought of course to he possible 
for a small Isolated community to collect such private information for itself without the machinery 
of the Census, and if the Census Department were to begin to tabulate special information for 
private persons or organizations there would be no end to tire work. In passing, however, 
it may be remarked that in the opinion of many good judges tire Amils generally ought at future 
Censuses to he separated from the rest of the Lohanas. Tin’s is an opinion winch can only be 
accepted provided there is no doubt as to whether any Lohana is an Amil or not-, in other words 
provided that Amil is a clear cut and definite term. 

The Ghanchi Sheikhs of Godhra applied asking to bo recorded ns Sheikhs and not os Ghan- 
ehis. It was pointed out that the matter lay in their own hands , as the enumerator would enter 
the name given by them. In tabulation “ Ghanchi Slicikli ” would be tabulated as Ghanchi 
and not as Sheikh . But their object could he achieved by returning “ Sheikh ” without further 
specification. u 


The Tambolis of North India wrote asking for their caste to be recorded 
Nagbansi Kshatriya. It was pointed out that Tambolis are not sufficiently numerous in this 
Presidency for exhibition in Table XIII, and the Caste Index was already prepared 


The Twashta Kasar community wrote protesting against their confusion witli Tambats and 
Bogars, and making otherremarks regarding their customs. They furnished an interesting man 
showing the results of a private Census taken by their own enumerators. The Caste Index TPC'mr 
m ^t U ^ C % tCS (1) , B ° ga " or Kasar ofBelgaum and the South Konkan, and (2)Tambat, Ka£ 
or Twashta Kasar of the Deccan and Konkan. As the figures on the map showed no occur 
rence of Twashta Kasar south of Kolhapur it looks as if the Caste Index was approximately 
correct, and as if Tambat and Twasta Kasar were synonymous. The point is of academic interest 
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only, as neither ol these castes axe nnmerons enough for exhibition in Table XIII. However 
the boundaries and interrelation of the various sections of th e Kasax and Tambat communities 
seem to require further elucidation. 

The Collector of Broach wrote recording his opinion' that Talavias, who are numerous 
in his district. aTe not identical with Dubhs. Unfortunately in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary 1 was bound by the views of the Ethnographic Survey which unites these two 
caste names. The point deserves further study. 

A gentle ma n of the Kudaldeshhar sub-caste of Brahamns wrote protesting against the 
inclusion of this sub-caste in the general term Gaud Sarasvat. In view of the fact that the 
Ethnographic Survey confirms the Gazetteer opinion that the Eudaldeshkars axe distinct 
in physical character from the other Gand Sarasvats it was decided to tabulate them 
separately hut alongside of the latter. ; ^ 

The inhabitants of two villages in Broach District wrote protesting against being entered in 
the schedules as Eolis of Gujarat and claiming to he Rajputs and mentioning amongst other things 
that their marriage market was being spoiled. Their main argument in proof of It a j put status 
was the use of Rajput Clan names such as ParmaT, Solanki, etc., among them. It was pointed out 
that these clan names occur in a large number of castes which are admittedly not Rajputs. The 
ultimate decision was left, to the local officers. Nothing more was heard of these memorialists. 
The case is an interesting example of how local groups can gradually pass up or down 
in the loosely knit Hindu Caste structure. Quite possibly, had there been no Caste col umn in 
the Census schedules, these villages would have been known and accepted as Rajput villages in 
a comparatively short time. 

The Guravs of AYai (Satara District) wrote claiming to he admitted as a Brahman sub-caste 
under the name Shaiv Brabmau. This request was refused. The Guravs as a matter of fact 
are a mixed lot, and contain some groups which approximate more and seme less to the ordinary 
customs of the Deshasth Brahmans. Nevertheless even the highest groups are not in common 
parlance accepted as Brahmans. 

The disposal of the claims of the Gabiis to he reamalgamated with Maratbas has been 
described above, in the body of the Report. 

The General Secretary of the Saini EshatriyaMahasabhaior'R&jpnt&nz and Sind wrote frem 
Jodhpur asking that members of that community in Sind should he shown as Saini Xshatrivss 
and not, as hitherto, as llalis. The letter was not received till three days before the Census, 
which was too late fox any enquiry to he made. Persons recorded as ATnlj m* Sind have necess arily 
heen included in “Mali” for Table XEH, Part- I-A, while those who were recorded as Saini 
Kshatxiyas will not have found their way into Table XIII at all. It is highly improbable that 
the Mails of Sind possess any caste cohesion with the Malis of theDeccan. C Tbe locseress of the 
term Mali has already been alluded to in the body of the Report. The point ought to he 
elucidated if possible. 

The Modh Champaneri Ghartchis of Gujarat claimed to be a sub-caste of Yanis. On enquiry 
howevtx it was found that they do not follow the customs of AYanis and are not recognized as 
. such. The claim was therefore disallowed. 

The Kulguru of the Bcdars ox Talwars claimed that the caste should he designated as 
W aim Hi. As this name is not known or recognized the claim was disallowed. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Sind Ethnography. 

1 . — ■ Musalman Tribes in Sind. 

As regards the Musalmans of Sind onr information is very confused. Our 
only classificatory list is that prepared by Khan Bahadur Sadik Ali, who was Mazii 
of Kkairpur State. But this is not considered very reliable, A note by Mr. C. M. Baker 
will be found iu paragraphs 239 — 245 of the Census Report of 1911. There is however 
■one important mistake in it.' Mr. Baker stated that the tribes classed at the Census 
as Sindlvi Aboriginal Tribes call themselves “ Jamotr.” Other authorities, whom I have 
consulted, unanimously say that this is not the case. “ Jamotr ” or “ Jamot ” is a name given 
by the Baluchis in the' frontier Districts to all Sird tribes of the Indus valley, noth some 
suggestion of contempt." Mr. P. R. Cadell, C.S.I., C.I.E., when Commissioner hi Sind 
in 1920, suggested the following classification of the Sindhi Tribes — “ (1) Sindki Asal 
■dr aboriginal (e.g., Muhanas, Koris, etc.); (2) Sindhi Rajput (he., all 'Jamot’ Saman and 
Sumra tribes) ; and (3) Sindhi Jat or Seraiki (including Jat, Abra, and all tribes come 
down into Sind by the river,, except such as clearly come within other classes)”. 
Mr. N. H. Hey on the other hand wrote: “The great mass of Sindhis can be 

assigned to either Sindhi-Rajput or Sindhi- Jat origir. Sirais on the other hand 

-are°always either (a) people of South PuriaD origin, and still bear the name of Punjab 
tribes {e.g., the Khokhars), or (6) Baluchis who lived in the Punjab before moving into 
“Sind, and 'had more or less adopted the ‘Siraiki 1 dialect there, e.g., Jatois and Lagharis. 
Though non largely merged in the Sindhis they really form a separate group by origin, and 
should be classed as such.” Mr. Hey therefore seems to separate the Jats from the Sirais 
and does not mention the aboriginals. Mr. Baker in 1911 had classed the Sirais with the 
Jats (paragraph 241) as Mr. Gaiell. He appears (paragraph 242) to have taken the same 
view of the tribes of Raj put origin as Mr. Cadell. And for the aboriginal also lie cited the Koris, 
Macchis, Muhanas and Shikaris ; hut added that many of the aboriginals would be found 
among the Arabs. It is of course well known that the so-called “Arabs” of Sind are not 
Arabs at all. Apparently an individul new convert becomes on conversion a Sheikh, and at 
some future period (some say the seventh generation) his descendants become Arabs, whereas 
Mr. Hey says that when a Hindu Caste or part of a Hindu Caste is converted en bloc it retains 
its caste name. Another mistake in Khan Bahadur Sadik AH’s list is the citing of a separate 
tribe as “ Sheikh Ansari ”, It seems to be admitted that there is no such thing as a Sheikh 
Ansari. All Ansaris are Arabs. The general position of the Baloch seems clear ; hut may be 
complicated, as pointed out by Mr. Baker (paragraph 240), by the presence among them of 
strangers, — Jats or others, — who, as “ being of the tribe in a way, though not of the kindred ”, 
may get themselves returned as Baloch. The Brahuis are also clear, or should be, as also 
the trading communities of Bohras, Memons and Khojas, and the Pathans and Moguls or 
Mughals. But the position of the Slave Tribes seems difficult. These are of various origins 
(see Mr. Baker in paragraph 244 of the 1911 Report). 

Unfortunately all the Sind tribes will more readily return the name of the smaller 
intertribal divisions than the name of the main tribe itself. So that classification is most 
difficult, more especially as the same divisional name will occur in different tribes. 

Circumstances were also against us at this Census. Mr. Baker, who had promised to draft 
some instructions for enumerators, went on leave before doing so. Mr. Cadell left Sind just at 
the time when we were beginning to see daylight through the mist. And Mr. Hey, Collector of 
Larkana, and Mr. Covernton, whom I was also consulting, were absent on leave at the 
critical period. Consequently no attempt has been made to effect any full classification of the 
Sind tribes for Table XIII. A fe >v samples only are given. But, as there is some possibility of 
the Ethnographic Survey being extended to Sind, I instructed the Deputy Superintendent of 
Census at Karachi to keep a full list of names returned with figures by Talukas. This has been 
filed in the office of the Commissioner in Sind, and will be available- to any officer appointed as 
Superintendent of the Ethnographic Survey. I would however remark that the problems 
involved are so difficult that lam disposed to think either (1) that the Survey should work 
like the Linguistic Surrey on estimates, that is to say on the assumption that the Census never 
could get the true figures, or (2) that the Ethnographic work should be done first, and thereafter 
the necessary instructions to all Census officers at the next Census should be drafted on the basis 
of the information obtained in the survey. 

2. — Hindu Castes in Sind. 

Our knowledge of the Hindu Castes ottke Presidencyis fairly complete, atleast to the extent 
of securing some accepted authority on the difficult question of what castes there are. and what 
their ordinary occupations, and what names on the other hand Should be relegated to the limbo 
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of profession names or names of endogamous groups and exogamous divisions witkin the castes. 
This is due to the ’extraordinarily valuable and complete information contained in the District 
Gazetteers compiled by Sir James Campbell, andrecently collated by the Ethnographic Survey.. 
But in the case of Sind very little is known. On page 227 of the 1911 Deport will he found a 
list of Hin du Castes in Sind. This list was based mainly on Imperial Table XIII, Part II, Sind 
D ivision. in the Imperial Tables Volume of the 1901 Census. It adds some notes on the principal 
occupations of the Castes, one or two synonyms, and a few remarks. In' 19 cases out of 59 the 
principal occupation was not known. In only four cases are synonyms given. And the most 
important of these , the equation DJied = Menghvar, is very doubtfully correct. The Dheds are 
a Gujarat caste. The language of the Menghwars on the other hand indicates a Rajputana con- 
nection. It is doubtful whether they are untouchable in the same sense as the Dheds, or follow 
the same occupations. I attempted by means of a circular letter to the Sind Collectors, and 
one ex-Sindhi officer serving in the Presidency to collect some further' information about these 
castes, together with any supplementary names of castes which might occur. For the latter 
purpose I printed a complete list of all Hindu Caste names which had. occurred at the Hyderabad 
Abstraction office in 1911. It turned out that most of these names were names of nulclias or 
exogamous divisions. According to Mr. N. H. Hey they might be names of nul'has either among- 
Amils, orBhatias or Kirars, or possibly among castes of extraneous origin, such as the Sahtas, 
or Saits (who, he says, are of Rajput origin), and the Menghwars. In passing I am not quite 
sure to what caste Mr. Hey gives the name “ Rirar.” This word, spelt with a long ‘ a ’ and 
meaning a “coward,” is mentioned as a synonym of Arora in the Glossary of Indian Castes and 
Tribes, 1905. It was not returned as a caste name in this Presidency in 1911. Thanks to the 
energy of several officers. I got some additional information from various sources, which I 
have collated belo.v, in the form of rough notes, in the hope that if the Ethnography of Sind 
ever is examined, the Hindu Castes will not be forgotten, or be allowed to be obscured by the 
possibly more interesting, but certainly more recent divisions of the Musalman tribes. 


NOTES ON HINDU CASTES IN SIND. 


Part I. — Cables mentioned in the list on page 227 of the 1911 Report. 


Abbreviations: — GCT.=Draft Glossary of Indian Castes & Tribes, Calcutta, 1905. ii.E.G. ^authority 
Mr. It. E. Gibson, I.C.S. ,S./7.C.=authority Mr. S. H. Covemton, I.C.S. Bhe. M.=anthorify Mr. Bhernma? 
Mahirohand of Hyderabad C.-D-E.— authority the City Deputy Collector at Karachi in 1 920 (name not communi- 
cated). 11'.//. If. = authority Mr. W. H. Marston, I. P. Names marked * are castes which seem to bo well-known 
in other Presidencies. Names marked f require verification of spelling. 

* ARORA. Traders of the Punjab (v. GOT) (Bhe. M.). This is an important trading caste. ■ 

» BHABHRA. Traders. They are Jains. There is a proverb— “ ODly Bhabhras and buffaloes can contain 
themselves ” — meaning that they are miserly and do not exhibit their -wealth ( Bhe . 31.). The caBte teems to be 
strong in tho Punjab and to contain both Jains & Hindus (v. GOT). 

* CHUHAR. Donkey drivers and labourers {Bhe. if.). A synonym for Bhangi ( CDK }. Seems to be the 
same as Cbnhra, -which casto numbers more than a lec in the Panjab (v.’GCT). 

GEND. No information. Bhe. 31. suggests that it is a misprint. It goes back to the 1901 Table XIII where 
69 persons of this caste were returned from Karachi only. ' 

GUR. Priests (as Gurs of Menghwars, etc.) (R. E. G.). Priests ; originally Rajputs ; and some of them belong 
toJesalmer (Bhe. A/,). It would be interesting to know the true caste of persons recording themselves as Guns in 
Sind. 11 Gar ”, “ Gor ” and “ Guru ” have always been rejei ted as caste names in the Presidency. 

GURUPOTA. Priests. — They are descendants of Guru Govind Singh (Bhe. 31.). 

JAGIASL Priests (Bhe. 31.). Mendicants (R.E.G.)., 

JAJRI. I End I have made a note in my copy of the 1911 Report of a variant spelling JAGRI and 
oco. Labourers, But I do not 'remember the authority. ’ 

JAJAK. Drummers who perform at Hindu ceremonies [Rite. 31. & R.E.G.). The name is evidently 
occupational term, as well as a caste name. ' , 

JANDAHORA. Mill-stone makers ( Bhe. 31.). 

KHATI. Washermen, a synonym for Dhobi (Bhe. 31.). Dyers (R.E.G.). 

KUCnmA. Beggars labourers and thieves (She. 31. & R.E.G.). A proverb rays— “ In the day they ,ive on 
alms, and at night they take to arms (Bhe 31.). J 


JtASAXD. Priosts (Bhe. 31. & R.E.G.). For a reference to the Caste organisation of the Masands sec 
p. 177 of the 1901 Report. I was told at Hyderabad that they arc by religion Sikhs, but have no confirmation 
of this. 
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NANGA. Priests (Bhe. 31.). Mendicants, who go about almost naked and covered with dust (R.E.G ). 

SAHTA. Traders. This is well-known. But the caste does not seem to occur in other Presidencies.- 

SUTHRIA. Mendicants. They go about knocking two sticks together, and begging (Bhe. M ) 

SANJOGI. Mendicants (R.E.G.). The Sanjogis are referred to in Chapter IV Religion. 

t THAKOR. Cultivators ( R.E.G. ). Priests of river-worshippers (Bhe, 31 .), 
t YIGA. I suggest that this is the same as Yegu, which is a synonym for the Bhansalis. 

WANHAN. Grain parchers (R.E.G.). Ditto Bhe. 31., who adds a synonym Bhovrf from . , 

a. See also Barmcnja below. ' 3 gn ’ lrom - tf/! Ugro=parched 


Pari II. — Additional names. 

BAJAZT. Cjeth sellers (S. S-C-). Drapers ; bnt it is a profession and not a caste 
found hawking about the streets (Bhe. 31.). 

BALESHABl. 

Lar ore synonym: 

BANHA- Means slave (CDK). Bnt it is not clear whether it is a caste name. 


name. They are commonly 


Sweepers (QBE. & Bhe. 31.). They are Mahomedans (Tthe is\ ut . 

Metar ore synonyms (CDK). ' ,4- Bhangi, Chnhsra, and 
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*t BARAI. Carpenters, from Rajputana (IK. E. 31.). Baraiis given os a caste numerous in the U. P. & C. P. 
f GOT). But Barai may be different from Barhai or Badhai. 

BARMONJA or BARBONJA. Given by CDK as synonyms with Bhogri for grain parobers. See WANHAN 
above. 

•BAZIGAR. A gipsy tribe. They are jugglers. It is a professional name (Bhe. 31.). “Jugglers. There 
were some of this casto living near Larkana town.in kuiccha huts adorned with flags. They earned their living by 
jugglery, dancing, bogging and petty thefts. They buried the bodies of their chiefs in mounds under very large 
square white tombs, which lookod liko a block of white stone, but must, I supposo, have been of cement. They spoke 
a dialoct, I boliovo some kind of gipsy languaeo.” (S. E. O.) There is no gipsy language which scorns 
referable li6re in the Index of Language Names. The caste sooms from GCT to be strong in the Punjab. ' 

BHAGIA. ‘ They are cattle owners and sell milk. They are, however, all Mahomedans (Bhe. At.). Ghi sellers 
from Rajputana (If. H. 31.). 

CHABRIA. They are Shikarpuri Hindus, known by this surnamo, which signifies basket-makers (CDK)* 
Dealers in a kind of grass called Chabar (TF. E. 31.). 

CHAKI. Oil pressors (CDK. .Bhc. 31. cfc S. H. C.). It soems to bo a profession name, and not that of a 
raste. Bhe. 31. says they are all Mahomedans. 

* CHANHAN. They are mostly snake clmrmors. Tho snako charmers of Sind are mostly disciplos of Gogho 
Chanhan, whose temples will bo found in tho Kangrn valloy (Bhc. 31.). 

CHETRI. One professionally engaged in malting wax bangles. They are mostly from Rajputana (CDK). 
Given in GCT as a subcaste of Musalman Nats. 

* CHURIGAR. Ivory bangles makers (S.E.C.). Bhc. 31. says tho same, but adds that the name is a profession 
name, for any worker in ivory, from “ churo ” a bangle. CDK confirms this, and ndds that MANIAR is a synonym. 
The caste Churigar or Churihar is given in GCT as strong in Bongnl. Churihar, Monihar & Kacliera are given as tra de 
terms for Musalman bangle-makers. 

DARAWAL. Musicians from Rajputana (IT. E. 31.). 

DAKHRA or DAKHLA. A mendicant casto from Kathiawar (CDK). 

DHABRIA. Cultivators from Rajputana (IT. E. 31.). 

DHURDAI. More correctly DHURDHAI. Sweepers (Bhc.' AT.). It sounds like a profession name. 

■f GADRT, GAGAR, GAGRIA and GWAL. All names of cattle graziers from Rajputana (IF. E. 31.). 

f GOGLA or GOGRA. A Cutchi mendicant class (CDK). Aro these anything to do with the Gugli Brahmans t 

KAKREJO. Dyers from Rajputana (TF. E. 31.). 

K ALA R with synonym KALIGAR. Tanners or else workors in Icathor (S. E. C.). 

LABANS. Siklis, who deal in pimldias (matting) and combs (Bhe. AT.). But Labhana is tho Northern form 
of Lamani ; so there is danger of confusion. 

* MtRASI. They are singers by profession, and usually found in company with dancing girls (Bhe. 31.). Under 
tho spelling Mirassi GCT shows this caste as numerous in the Pan jab. 

NUNARI. Salt manufacturers (Bhc. 31.). 

PURBI PASSI. Passis are dhooly-boarors and baskot-makers. Purbi presumably means that thev came 
from the East ( IF. E. AI.). J 

ROHIRO. Dealers in whotstones (IF. E. 31.). 

tSALATH. Quem-makers (IF. E. 31.). A synonym for Patharwat (GCT). 

t SELATA, S EL AT A or SILAYITA. Stone-masons (Bhe. AI. & TF. E. 31.). These, and Silawat (GCT) are all 
variant spellings of the last. ' 

tWADHWA or WADHAIVA. Carpenters (S.E.C.). Probably tho samo as Barai (see above). The word 
seems to be Badhai or Barhai. It may bo either a caste, or merely a professional name. 
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APPENDIX E. 

f 

Sects of Xaiks. 

At this Census I was directed to record the Sects of Jains. This order was unfortunately 
received after the Electro blocks for the Cover of the Enumeration Book were prepared ; end 
in the Specimen entries on the Cover “ Jain ” alone was shorn as a correct religion entry with- 
out a sect name. This was no doubt a cause in some cases for the failure to record sect. 

In the Supplementary Infractions in the Code three sects were mentioned, as though it 
were a complete list of sects, viz Digambar, Svetambar and Sthanakvasi. Unfortunately 
the third is a sub-sect of Svetambars, and there are other sub-sects also. 

However even in 1901, when these difficulties had presumably not arisen, tbe return of 
Jain sects was anything but complete. The Table below gives a general summary of tbe 
returns iu the two Censuses. 


Subsidiary Table No. (ii) — General result of return of J ain Seels in 1001 and 1021. 


— — 

1901. 

1921. 

Total number of Jains 




535,950 

481,342 

Svetambar 


.. 


64,532 

200,822 

Digambar 

. . 


- , 

67,645 

146,954 

Minor Sects 

. . 

, . 

. . 

957 , 

* , 

Sect not returned 

• * 

• * 

‘1 

402,816 

83,566 


The 1921 results were therefore more complete than those of 1901. ‘With regard to that year 
Mr. Euthoven excused the incompleteness of the figures as follows : — “ In explanation of this 
fact ” (i.e., failure to return sect) “ it may he noted that no attempt was made in the majority 
of the Feudatory States to record sectarian, distinctions, and that a large section of the 
Jain community in the Southern Maratha country are cultivators, who are too ignorant to 
distinguish between the different forms of the Jain religion. ”* At this Census the States to&k 
much interest in Jain Sect returns : and in this, as in most Census details, their work was 
better than that of British Districts. Sind in this, as in most matters, shows up badJy. 

To come to the actual sects returned on this occasion it is not at all easy to know how to 
arrange the Jain sectarian names. The difficulties are discussed in the Punjab Census Beport 
of 1911, by Pandit Harkisban Haul, C.T. E. (p. 159). , Tbe following is a list of tbe sect 
names returned : — 

Digambar Shravak 

Svetambar Deravasi 

Sthanakvasi . Yaishnav 

Dhundia . Lokagacch 

Of these “ Shravak ” may be ruled out as beiega general term for Jain Yanis in distinction 
to “ Meshri ”, which is the general term for Hindu Yams. “ Yaishnav ” may be ruled out 
also. It corresponds with Bishni, mentioned by Pandit Harkisban Haul, and implies a con- 
fusion of ideas. It has already been pointed out in the body of the Report that Jains regard 
themselves and are sometimes regarded as Hindus. The term Yaishnav Jain is a concrete 
expression of the same fact. Lokagacch is a previously unknown term, and was returned by 
9 males and 9 females in Junagadh. Tbe Divan of Junagadh, to whom reference was made, 
replied that Lokagacch is a sub-sect of Svetambars, diifferingfrom the Sthanakvasis in entering 
the ordinary Dehrasars of the Svetambars, hut differing from the ordinary Svetambarsin not 
worshipping the idols in the Dehrasars. 

“ Dhun dias ’ ’ are the mendicant Sect, which cover up their mouths with a piece of muslin. 
As regards the rest the main division of the Jabsinto Svetambars andDigamhars is well-known. 


"Bombay Census Eeport, 1901, p. 6S. 
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Apparently tlie Svefcambars.are divided into Svetambar Deravaai, i.c., worshipper/) of idol/), 
-and Svetambar Sthanakvasi i.e. } non-worshippers of idolB. The only region in which the 
•distinction was clearly made was Cutch, as will be, seen from the figures below, hi the 
Punjab 36 Sthanakvasis in 1911 returned themselves as Digambar-Stlianakvafii, but thin wan 
probably, in ignorance. There is also a small sect named ■ Terapanthi which, according to 
Pandit Harkishan Haul, are * undoubtedly Digambars ’. As this name, however, was noil 
returned, we are not concerned with it. 

The following Table shows the sect returns : — 

Subsidiary Tabic No. (Hi)— Sects of Jains, 1921 (Both Sexes combined). 


Region. 


Svetambar. 


Stbanakvasi. 


1 


DoVavasi. 


Dhunrlia 


Hvetambani 

anapoeifi'j'l. 


Vigambarti. 


tted, not 
toturii'i'J. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Sects of Musalmans. 

Ab this Census I was ordered to record the Sects of Musalmans. This order, ns in the care 
of Jain Sects, was received after the cover was ready for printing, (see remnrhs in App. E.). 

The following is a comparative Table of the general results in 1001 ond 1021, similar to that 
given for Jains: — 

Subsidiary Table No. {iv)— General results of return of Mvsalman Sects in 1001 and 1921. 


. 

1001. 

1021. 

Total number of Musalmans ' 

•1 ,5G7 ,295 

4,015,773 

Sunni 

975,213 

4,107,221 

Shia 

113,980 

144,427 

Rest, and Sect not returned 

3,478,090 

301,125 


Here also, as in the case of Jain Sects, it will be seen that our returns were very much more 
complete than those of 1901. For the 1901 failure Mr. Enthoven offered no explanation. At the 
same time it must be admitted that in Sind there were many cases of sect not returned. But 
these were all tabulated as Sunni by the Abstraction Officer. This procedure was not correct, 
and may have reacted unfairly as against the Shia figures. 

- Atthis Census the classification of Musalman Sects was more difficult than the classification 
of Jain Sects because of the multiplicity of names returned, and the difficulty of getting 
information about them. Many of them were caste names, or territorial names, c.g., Sindhi, 
Pinjari,Pathan, Durani, Kalavant, and many others. Some were occupational names, c. g., 
Maulvi, Mulani, and others. A few seem to be now family names, c. g., Mnnsuri, Atpade, 
though possibly not so in origin. 

First as regards the borderline sects — (seethe discussion in the body of the Report) — it is 
apparently impossible to expect ever to get a correct return of adherents of the Tirana Cult, 
because it is so indefinite, and because it is possible to be a follower of this cult in addition to 
being either an ordinary Hindu or an ordinary Musalman. Among Christians the cult lms itsnear- 
est analogies in the reverence of Saints. It is for instance possible for either a Roman Catholic 
or a Protestant to adopt a particular Saintas patron. The annlogy is far from exact, but it may 
afford an aid to the appreciation of the position. Attempts were mnde to discover the strength 
of the sect, but without success. It appears from information given by the Surat Office that all 
but 3 Matias returned themselves as Hindus, and this is in accordance with tendencies noted in 
the body of the Report for the Matia Kanbis to revert to the Eaislmav religion. Of tbe Sheikhs 
of Broach 375 returned themselves as Hindus. It is impossible to say how many Sheikhs returned 
themselves as Musalmans, since the sect name Sheikh inevitably gets mixed with the ordinary 
Mahomedan “ caste ” name Sheikh. All converts to Islam in India become ordinarily Sheikhs, 
and presumably the converts of Imamshah used the ordinary designation. Of Momnns 2,733 
in the British Districts of Gujarat returned themEolveB as Mahomedans, most of them. 
heing in Surat and Ahmedabad. Of Molesalams 12,424- in British Districts and many in the 
States returned themselves as Mahomedans. The three names Momna, Molesnlam and Snnghnr 
will be found in Imperial Table XIII. — Caste. 

Of the regular Mahomedan Sects hardly any names were recorded except Sunni and 
Shia. One would have expected that the followers of the Aga Khan would have come 
out clearly as Tsmailiyas or by some other name. But this was far from being the .case. 
Thus in Bombay City, where the sect must be strong, there was no sign of it in the 
returns. Only in the Northern Division the three names Agakhani, Ismaili and Khoja 
accounted for 370 persons, and in the Gujarat States for 10 persons. But all Ismailis me not 
necesssarilv followers of the Aga Khan. A few person who returned as Mabmndi may or may 
not be adherents of the "Wahabi Sect, which sometimes uses tha t name. A very few persons 
returned themselves asAhmadiya. But the number is so small, actually 10, that’itis not worth 
tabulating. In passing it should be mentioned that in 1901, 11,087 persons returned themselves 
as Abmediya. It is possible that that sect has had its day, and is dow disappearing ; but the 
premises are too insecure to draw a definite conclusion . It was decided therefore to' tabulate 
only three heads— Sunni, Shia and all others (including Sect not returned). As it may be of 
interest to have, the figures by districts they are so given. But the. Sind fisures are not 
reliable, as explained above . b 
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Subsidiary Table No. ( v ) — Sects of Mahomedans , 1921 ( Both sexes combined). 


All others 


Region. 

Sunni. 

Sbia. 

t 

i 

and Sect 
not returned.’ 

Bombay Presidency 

4,107,221 

144,427 

364,125 

Bombay City . . - 

124,673 

21,635 

■ 38,377 

Bombay Suburban Division ' . . 

6,238 

1,351 

j 6,843 

Northern Division 

299,165 

19,547 

30,625 

Ahmedabad 

76,595 

5,817 

i 16,883 

Broacb 

69,091 

785 

112 

Kaira 

55,053 

1,819 

! 8,343 

Punch Mahals 

19,390 

4,122 

3,173 

Surat 

48,182 

5,993 

1 2,075 

Thana 

30,854 

1,011 

. 39 

Central Division 

286,373 

6,793 

72,254 

Ahmednagar 

34,758 

833 

2,115 

Khandesh East 

75,257 

• 1,541 

30,711 

Khandesh West 

26,326 

1,632 

4,551 

Nasik 

41,452 

701 

4,305 

Poona 

14,631 

1,641 

30,245 

Sahara 

35,637 

352 



Sholapur 

58,312 

93 

297 

Southern Division 

277,352 

1,683 

176,166 

Belgaum 

79,440 

194 

658 

Bijapur 

90,395 

133 

5,597 

Dhanvar 

40,403 

635 

101,999 

Kanara 

14,199 

82 

12,121 

Kolaba . 

14,881 

183 

13,290 

Batnagiri 

38,034 

456 

42,501 

Sind 

2,375,500 

' 

30,523 

.... 

Hyderabad 

406,160 

5,616 


Karachi 

379, 0S2 

7,069 


Larkana 

496,895 

• 2,658 


Aayabshah 

311,998 

9,137 


Suktur 

.356,971 

1,425 


Thar & Parkar 

208,568 

4,167 


U. S. Frontier 

215,826 

451 


States and Agencies. 

Cambay 

6,911 

1,563 

797 

Catch . . _ 

104,155 

6,370 

Kathiavrar 

276,005 

44,138 

12,421 

Palanpur Agency 

40,194 

2,619 

1^710 

. Maki Kantha 

17,327 

1,762 

1 

Reva Kantha 

20.460 

1,472 

6,601 

Surat Agency 

4,020 

56 

755 

Bhor 

426 

28 

1,135 

Savantyadi 

4,622 

84 

5 

Kolhapur 

34.185 

312 

13 

S. M. C. States 

52,000 

256 

Other States in the Presidency 

25,126 

47 . 

16,422 

proper. 

Khairpur 

152,489 

4,188 J 

• • * • 


cs 10 — t 
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APPENDIX G. 

Sects of Christians. 

1. In case of Christians it lias always been tlie practice to return sect. But at a Census 
like the present, when, as already explained, the^nstructions as to enumeration wele often left 
quite unma stered, if even read, the sect returns were bound to be somewhat incomplete. The 
main trouble is to get enumerators and private persons to understand that Protestant is not a 
sect name. It is the harder for them to grasp this fact because in ordinary conversation 
almost all Christians would be relegated either to Protestantism or Roman Catholicism, and * 
“ Roman Catholic ” is a correct sect name. As a matter of fact there are certain other main 
sects, but their combined numbers are very small. The following is a classification of the main 
Christian churches as ordered by the Census Commissioner : — 

Roman Catholic. 

Syrian (of five sects). 

Armenian. 

Abyssinian. 

Greek or Orthodox. 

Protestant. This last is not a church, in the same sense that the first and fifth 
are, but for Census purposes in India is divided into the following: — 

Anglican Communion. 

Lutheran. 

Baptist. 

Congregationalist. 

Methodist. 

Presbyterian. 

Quaker. 

Salvationist. 

— South India United Church. 

Minor Protestant denominations. 

Protestant Unsectarian. 

Under the last head are included Protestant, Sect not Specified. But this is hardly fair on those 
bodies who belong to the Protestant faith and are genuinely anxious to do away .with “ Beet ” 
and “ churches ” and are therefore strictly Unsectarian. The vast majority of Protestants 
whose sect is not returned would belong to the Anglican Communion. Finally we have to allow 
for the simple return “ Christian ”, i.e., main sect not returned. This gives seventeen main 
heads for Christians, the numerical importance of which naturally varies very much. The 
Greek Church is one of the largest of Christian Churches in.the world generally, but very poorly, 
represented in India, being returned mainly by a few Greek merchants, or Russian refugees. 

2. The classification of minor Churches, as given above, is not entirely in accord with the 
latest authority, Fortescue.* 

3. ' In the first .place all the minor Eastern Chinches have been and are heretical, and those " 
that have survived are all referable to two particular heresies — the Nestorian and the Monophy- 
site. All other heresies, of which there were many in the early history of the Church in the East, 
have died out. Fortescue’s classification is as follows : — 

NESTORIAN . . . . The Nestorian Church. 

The original Church of Malabar. 

MONOPHYSITE — . . The Coptic Church of Egypt. 

The Abyssinian or Ethiopic Chinch. 

The Jacobite Church in Syria. 

The bulk of the modern Church of Malabar. 

The Armenian Church. 

The main points in which the Census classification differs from Fortescue’s are : (1) the Coptic 
Church is omitted, (2) the first, second, fifth and sixth of Fortescue’s list are all treated as one 
Church under the general name “ Syrian ”, and (3) certain divisions of the Malabar Christians 
aTe included under Syrian, whereas Fortescue does not regard them as falling within his list 
of heretical Churches at all, but describes them as “ Uniate ”, i.e., a portion of an heretical 
Church which has re-affiliated with Rome, 

4. The difference between the Nestorian and the Monophysite heresies is of course profound. 
The doctrines upon which they rest diverge from the accepted Christian doctrine concerning 
the nature of Christ in opposite directions. Yet in the case of Malabar the two heresies meet 

* “ The Lessor Eastern Churches ”, by Adrian Fortescue, Fh.D., D.V., London, 1S13. 

- 
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The Nestorian Church, which is the oldest of all the above, is now confined to (1) “ a very small 
\ sect on cither side of the Turkish Persian frontier, * and (2) a small part of the Malabar Gliris- 
tians, estimated by Fortescue at only S,000. 

5. The Coptic Church is a large one, numbering, according to the same authority, half a 
million, almost all in Egypt. The Abyssinian Church is an offshoot of the Coptic Church, 
acknowledging the Coptic Patriarch, following the same doctrines, and using much the same 
rites. 

G. The true Syrian Church is the Jacobite Church of Syria, with a Patriarch at Antioch. 
Its doctrines are more or less the same as those of the Copts, but its rites quite different. 

7. The Church or Churches of Malabar are hopelessly confused. I give below in parallel 
columns a summary of the classification of the Census and of Fortcscuc : — 

(after) FORTESCUE. 

I. Nestorian Heresy — 

1. Nestorian (S,000). 

II. Monophysitc Heresy — 

2. Jacobites of the Patriarch’s party (about. 200,000). 

3. Jacobites of the Metran’s party (about 200,000). 

III. U mates - — 

•1. Very much the largest sect (over 400,000). These 
seem to correspond with the Clialdneans and Romo-Syrians 
of the Census. 

IV. Others— 

5. Marf Thomn Christians (about 100,000). This is the 
“ Reformed ” of the Census. 

G. The Church of Anjur in British Malabar (small). 

7. “ Church of England Syrians ” (i.e., those who have 
joined the C.M.S.). These would presumably return them- 
selves as “ Anglican Communion ”. 

S. The Yoyomayans (a small sect of doubtful affinities). 

S. The classification in the second column is according to the character of the sects. 
Fortescue arranges them in his actual list according to size (estimated number of adherents); 
but the argument seems to imply a position for. each approximately as shown above. The 
“ Mar Thoma ” Sect is very hard to allocate. This Sect is of more importance than anv of the 
others in this Presidency, since a Mission known as the National Missionary Society, workin" 
at several places along the Coast of North Kanara. would seem to belong here in the scheme of 
classifications. Fortescue writes (op. cit. p. 374): “ The reformers call themselves ‘ Mar 

Thomas Christians ’. They are considerably Protestantized. They have no images, denounce 
the idea of the Eucharistic sacrifice, pray neither to Saints nor for the dead, and use the vernacu- 
lar (Malayalam) for their sendees .. .They use St. James’ Liturgy with a few alterations in the 
prayers.” Later (p. 379) he definitely states that the Reformed Sect, called Mar Thomas 
Christians, was ‘ formed by the Church Missionary Society. ’ Consequently this Sect would 
seem to be a sort of stepping stone between the various other Sects and the ‘ Church of England 
Syrians No. 7 in the above list. 

9. The principal questions from the Census point of view are : (1) Is it justifiable to 
class the Nestorians as Syrians ? Should they not have a separate main head ? (2) Should not 
the Malabar “ Uniates ” be detached from the general head Syrian ? And, if so, then should 
they be classed as Roman Catholics under a sub-head “ Uniates ”, or should a separate main 
head be opened for Uniates generally 1 

10. As regards (1) there were 97 of the true Nestorians present at a refugee camp in a 
village near Uran in the Kolaba District at the time of the Census. Their Sect was returned 
as “ Assyrian ”§. This was transferred to Syrian-Nestorians in accordance with the standard 
Census Classification. But from what is said above it will appear that “ Nestorian ” ought to 
be a main head. 

11. As regards (2) the matter is of only academic interest in this Presidency , and is presum- 
ably a practical problem only in Madras. Fortescue’s book was published in 1913, and a second 
work on the Uniates was promised, and has probably been published, though not at the moment 
obtainable here. 

* the pre-war frontier. The cuotati on is from Fortescue. As will tc seen belctr. some of these persons were 
in'this Presidency as referees at the time of the Census. They have since gene away homewards. But reports o c 
travellers speak of the Scot as having suffered much the same" fate as the Armenians.- — expulsion and massacre! 

t ’* Mar " i* a Syriac word meaning “ Lord ” and hence “ Bishop 

* It wiT he seem, however, helcvr that its influence on the Census Enures c*f Ka nar a was virtually niL 
5 This has been the ordinary travellers’ and Missionary name for them since their Erst cisco-very. B cl ;-n. ^ 


CENSUS. 

All classed as Syrian — 

1. Chaldacan. 

2. Jacobite. 

3. Nestorian. 

4. Reformed. 

5. Romo-Syrian. 
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12. The Arm enian Church presents less difficulties, being a definite church with a separate 
creed, separate rites and a separate supreme head. ^In 1913 Fortescue estimated its adherents 
at 4 millions ; but they must be now terribly reduced. 

1 3 . The Roman Catholic Church is of course our most important Church in tliis Presidency. 
It embraces (1) the Goanese Christians, (2) the “ East Indians,” which is the name 
usually given to the Catholics of the parishes about Bombay and Thana, who were converts 
from the time of Portuguese occupation, (3) a good many English and Europeans— ecclesiastically 
under the Jesuit Mission, whose dioceses exist side by side with those of the Patriarch of Goa, — 
and (4) a certain number of Mangalurians, which name is usually given to the non-Goan Roman 
Catholics of the coastal regions south of Karwar. 

14. The number of names which may be returned as “ Sect ” of Christians is enormous- 
In the Index of such names there are just over 200, not counting the names of “ Indefinite beliefs ” 
referred to in the body of the Report. A few of the names are Syrian or Roman Catholic. 
But the large majority are Protestant. Many are of course names of Missions. But tho follow- 
ing samples will give some idea of the complexity of the nomenclature — “ Assumption Church,” 
“Disciples of Christ,” “ Irvingite,” “Moravian,” “ Padroado,” “ Puritan,” “Seventh Day 
Adventist,” “ St. Paul’s Church,” “ Universal Church of God,” “ Zwinglian.” It can hardly 
be expected either that the converts of the Missions supported by these obscure “ Churches ” 
will oorrectly return their sect, or that the enumerator will correctly enter it. 

15. The following Table shows the strength of each sect so far as revealed by the Census. 
In Imperial Table XV the figures here given jointly for Europeans and Anglo-Indians will be 
found given separately for the two races. They are here amalgamated, partly to save over- 
loading the Table, and partly because the boundary between the two is so vague and unreliable:- 


Sitbsidiary Table No. (vi) — Races and Sects of Christians, Actual numbers , Whole Presidency. 


Sect. 

Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. | 


Males. 

Females. 

Total . . 

28,479 

13,875 

Abyssinian 



Armenian . . > 

84 

73 

Syrian 

56 

03 

Greek _ . . 

i , 

Roman Catholic 

7,774 

5,395 

Protestant Total 

19,856 

7,692 

1. Anglican. 

16,596 

5,995 

2. Baptist 

113 

30 

3. Congregalionalist 

32 

38 

4. Lutheran 

4 

2 

5. Methodist 

555 

236 

6. Quaker 



7. South India United Church. 


1 

8. Presbyterian 

S2G 

262 ! 

9 Salvationist 

21 

, 25 

10. Minor Protestant denomina- 
tions. 

•• 

11. Unseciarian y or Sect no 
returned. 

1,709 

• 1,104 

Unspecified . • * . 

708 

652 


Indians. 


Males. ! Females. 


128,311 


100,100 


7 

10 

85,410 

34,913 

4,501 

739 

4,102 

93 

7,008 


4,247 
3,725 
• 820 

9,678- 

7,905 


Total. 


Males. Females. Total 


150,790 


7 

8 

04,803 

34,287 

4,286 

512 

4,237 

44 

6,235 


4,037 i 
3,629 ' 
1,373 

9,934 

0,995 


84 

03 

11 

93,190 

54,709 

21,097 

852 

4,134 

07 

7,563 


5,073 

3,746 

820 

11.3S7 

8,673 


119,975 


73 

70 

8 

70.19S 

41,979 

10,281 

542 

4,275 

46 

6,471 

4,299 

3,654 

1,373 

11,038 

7,647 


16. 

17. 


. . 

, , 

Malos. 

3 

Females. 

Total. 

3 

•• 

• * 

42 

55 

97 

-• 

•• 

2 

4 

6 . 

•• 

• ' 

16 

11 

27 


276,705 


157 

133 

19 

163.3S8 

90,748 

31,378 

1,394 

8,409 

143 

14,034 


9,372 

7,400 

2,193 

22,425 

16,320 


The Armenians were mainly in Bombay City 
The Syrians consisted of the following : — 

Jacobite 
Hestorian 
Reformed . 

Unspecified 

Of these the Nestorians have already been referred to. The remaining Syrians were returned 
from the following districts :-Bombay City (2), Thanh (5), Nagar (11), Pomm (3), Kauam46) 
Sukloirffl) Of these the Poona returns were under Jacobite, the Kanara under Reformed 
and the res i unspecified. .The Bombay City and Kanara figures are open to suspicion £ 
the former case it seems improbable that there were only 2 adherents of this Church in th 
huge cosmopolitan population. In Kanara, in-view of the existence of the Mission referred 
to above so small a number seems improbable. However the Hindu Enumerator may weUbe 
excused for failing to record correctly the obscure sects of a small Christian Church or coSeries 

information ^ tll0USaild <&**•» could Jve co § S 
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18. The one European adherent of the Grert Church was returned from East Khandesli 
and the 18 Indians from Sholapur. These figures are suspect. The existence of Greek traders 
in this P residence is well known, and though some may he Roman Catholics, many must hat e been 
baptised in the Greek Church. There were also Russian detenus at Relgaum Port. The 
18 Indians of this Sect are also doubtful. The 1011 figures seem to have been more correct. 
The total was 178 (excluding Aden), of whom 03 were returned in Bombay and 5G at Karachi. 
On that occasion there were three Indians of this Sect, nil returned from 1\ est Khnndcsb. 

10. The Komar. Catholics, who number more than in 1911, arc spread over the Presidency, 
their principal centres being too well known to court discussion. 

80. The Anglican Communion is also widely sproad. The figures are slightly less than last 
time But this is due to failure to return sect, ns shown by the figures of Protestant Vnscdarian 
and Sect .Yof Specified, which rise, from 6,038 (cxcl. Aden) in 1911 to 22,420 in 1921. Itis here 
that the missing members of the Anglican Communion would be found. 

21. Baptists increase from 321 to 1,394. The returns are almost- exclusively from Bombay 
City (7S). Surat (322), Nagar (40S), Poona (223) and Rnjpipln (320). This distribution is 
utterlyat variance with 1911, whcnsmallnnmbers were returned from many districts, and. hardly 
anv from Kag.ir, Surat or Rajpipla. The most important Baptist Mission on this side of India is 
the American “ Church of the Brethren,” which has several Stations. But the distribution of 
these, so far as known at the time of writing, is not exactly analogous to the distribution of the 
Baptist returns. The " Dunkcr ” Brethren Mission, however, which is also Baptist, has several 
stations in the Surat District. Their adherents, if existent in 1911, prebably went for reasons, 
explained below into Minor Protestant denominations, 

22. The Conjrcjatiomtisl total figure falls from 11,672 to S, 409. The reduction is probably 
apparent rather than real, the missing persons bcinglust in “ Protestants — Sect not .specified,” 
as explained below. The distribution is the same ns before, practically all the adherents being 
returned from the Deccan, and the vast majority from Nngnr. The American Marathi Mission 
is the principal Congregationnlist organisation, and probably all or almost all the returns aic 
convert' of that body. 


Eu’opc' -r. T.’j tlcran. 
1911 ar.d 1921. 


Lutherans come mainly from the Kamatak, as in 1911. and represent converts of the 
Kanaresc Evangelical Mission (late “ Basel Mission ”). The elimi* 
nation of the German immigrant is well shown by the figures of 
Lutherans — European and Allied Races, given in the margin. The 
fact that no Europeans are returned as Lutherans from the regions of 
the Mission is surprising. But perhaps the staff of the reformed 
Mission are not of that Sect. The Indians returning ns Lutherans 
also fall from 1,096 to 137, a phenomenon due to the analogous 
causes. There is also a Lutheran Mission bearing the name of the 
“ Swedish Alliance Mission ” at work in West Khnitdesh ; but no 
Lutherans were returned from that District. 


locaUtr. 

j 

Number, j 

1011 1021 
l i 

Bombay City .. ! 

145 1 3 . 

Karachi 

29 , .. j 

Best ot Presi- 

"S' 3 ! 

dency. 

1 ! 


21. Methodists, whose total number rises from 13,862 to 14,034, are almost entirely con- 
fined to Kaira and the adjacent districts and States. The principal Mission of this Sect seems to 
be the American Methodist Episcopal Jlission. It is impossible for the Census Office to judmi 
whether the rise in numbers, and another phenomenon, namely an apparent dispersion from 
Kaira into Broach and other adjacent regions, is due to actual mhsion operations or to the 
vagaries of the returns. 

25. Presbyterians rise from S,322 to 9,372. Their distribution in the Korih is almost the 
same as that of the last Sect. But there is a body of adherents in the Kolhapur region also. 
The Principal Missions are the Irish Presbyterian Mission, which works in Gujarat, and the 
American Presbyterian Mission which works in the Southern Maratha Country. 

26. The adherents of the Salvation Army fall from 10,101 to 7,400. The sphere of opera- 
tions of this mission seems to approximate to that of the last two; but it is strong aho in 
Ahmednagar. On the whole there is a tendency for the .Army’s work to veer towards regions 
where handloom weaving is commonly pursued. It is impossible to say whether the decrease is 
due to actual decrease in the converts or to mistakes in classification at one Census or the other 

. . 27 ’ Minor Protestant Denominations rise from 1,703 to 2,193. The regional distribution 
xt n h £ } ’ In 1911 t , hc ^turns were scattered through most districts of the 

. • lR' * us occasion this Sub-Head disappears from the D. and compq 

out strong in Ahmednagar, from which district it was formerly absent. Of the total mimbn^ 
Ato«d»»g» (1,238), Pood. (613), East Khandesl, (186), and K lik (119) accornt to.to™ t lS 
whole. The disappearance of this Sub-Head from the N. D. is probably due to altered chissi 
ficarion. Last time the Dunker Brethren Mission, the Alliance Mission, Ahmedabad and a 
good many others were not m the list circulated to Abstraction Offices ; and it may be assumed 
that anything not m the list was taken to this head. It may also be meS w 

“S' '' MC L in . 1 . 911 T* classified i the list a, MiSl PsMesta? 

Denonm.at.ens have tbs tune been taken to Protestants Umeetnrian • ™Seb 

ariUb^«to,dto°S?. °“ d W “ d Vi “ 0Se MWon ' Tle ° f ‘tee names 

SOS 10—/ 
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•ig | or p r ji e s!anls Unsectarian and Sect not Specified it has already been pointed out 
that this is an unsatisfactory head, embracing both genuine Unsectarians and also the incorrect 
t^rm Protestant, which was all too common in many Cantonment and Railway centres. It has 
aho been =hown in the last paragraph that several important missions, which are known to have 
been classified as Minor Protestant denominations in 1911, have this time been taken to this 
head. Under the combined influence of these two causes the figures rise from 7,063 to 22,425. 
It would be useless to try to assign the increase in any local region to either one or the other 
of the two causes. 

29. There is however one point to be noted. In 1911 the return Church of America 
was taken to Minor Protestant Denominations. On the present occasion it was pointed out 
by the Census Commissioner that there is no such thing as the “ Church of America , and the 

return was directed to be taken to Protestant Sect not Specified. In a Presidency 

like Bombay with its large number of American Missions the return American or American 
Church is bound to occur in the schedules against some of the converts. And the Abstraction 
Offices would probably on this occasion take such entries as equivalent to ct Church of America 
instead of “ American Marathi Mission ”, “ American Methodist Episcopal Mission ”, etc., and 

would therefore classify as Protestants Sect not Specified. We have seen above that the 

Congregationalists decrease in numbers. And since the bulk of the Congregationalists are 
converts of the American Marathi Mission, it is reasonable to suppose that many of them in 
the manner just explained found their way into this head. 

30. The head Seel not relumed, which means usually the simple entry “ Christian ”, rises 
unfortunately from 533 to 16,320 . I should like however to explain (1) that in 1901, a Census 
sometimes held up as a model, the figures of “ Denomination not returned ” amounted to 30,601, 
and (2) that the practice by which the Abstraction Offices fill up missing entries in the schedules 
by external and internal evidence was carried to greater lengths in 1911 than this time. That 
practice is excellent so long as only sound evidence is accepted. But it seems to have been 
carried to too great a length in 1911 ; and for that reason I hazard the opinion that the actual 
number of cases in which “ Christian ” alone without a sect name was returned in 1911 were 
really very much more that 533, — the sect in the remaining cases being filled up in the 
Abstraction Office by guesswork on the strength of the sects of missions known to be working 
in the region from which the incomplete entries came. This is borne out by certain internal 
evidence in the 1911 figures of a kind too technical to explain here. 

31. The above examination of the Protestant Sect figures is somewhat perfunctory. But 
it is as full as is legitimate in view of the uncertainty of the figures and the vast amount of 
other matter demanding examination. Sect of Protestants is probably one of those cases 
like Language, in which skilled estimates would produce more reliable figures than a general 
Census Enumeration carried out almost entirely by ill-educated Hindu and Mahomedan 
Enumerators. The proper agency for framing such skilled estimates would be some Central 
Missionary Conference. From the point of view of Government it is doubtful how far the col- 
lection of statistics of Sects beyond the Main distinction into Roman Catholic and Protestant 
is worth the money. Administrative problems might here and there conceivably turn on the 
que-tion whether the Christians in any district are mainly Methodist or mainly Baptist. But 
such questions would never be important. And the Census figures on such a point are not 
fully reliable. On the other hand we can collect through the ordinary Census agency figures 
of a reliable kind classifying Christians under the three main heads of Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants and Others. And that seems as far as the-Census ought to be asked to carry its investi- 
gations. 

32. The following gives a summary of the Sect figures available since 1881 : — 


Subsidiary Table (vii) — Sects oj Christians, Bombay Presidency, 1SS1 — 1921 . 
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Year. 




ISSl 

1891 i 

1901 1 

1911 

1921 

T, CHr.'Uvi 

145,154 . 

167,001 

210,093 

242, S53 

270,765 

avv"!-.;*--. 

. . 


4 

. • 


Arr-v-im 

35 

49 

91 

57 

157 


4 

3 

3 

■ 11 

133 


21 

70 

89 

173 

19 

r.—.w. 

115,515 

123,760 

114,011 

154.412 

163,388 

TY-V v.i.-t 

25.S39 

39,171 

71,294 

67,075 

90,748 


3.710 

3,952 

30,001 

525 

10,320 

I><lz\U rf PrcUttenl Suit. 

1C.431 

24,014 

37,794 

33,455 

31,378 


£■20 

S95 

' 260 

321 

,1,395 


509 

1,509 

1 9,126 

11,072 

8,409 

I/tV-**! t-. 

SI 

973 

I 892 

. 1,293 

143 

•; v. 

. .1 979 

1,6-44 

j 4,173 

13,862 

14,034 


3, S3” 

4,304 

; 5,837 

• 8,322 

9,372 



1,162 

12,444 

i 10,101 

7,400 

ft. tit .• 

1,1 C2 

i 

4,4 tl 

ICS 

{ 

! 8,654 

24,018 
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Published Books. 


In nccordtmcc with past, practice a statement is appended showing the number of books 
published during each year of the decennium, and the totals of t he dccennium and the two pre- 
vious ones. In addition to the Table a diagram is given of the actual number of books published 
in each year from 1901 to 1020 in the four main vernaculars and English ns well as of the means 
of each of the three dcccnnia. From the Table it will be seen that fewer books arc published 
in Kanaresc and Sindhi than in Hindi, and fewer in Kannresc than in Urdu. But these two 
- languages are not included in the diagram partly because they nrc not official vernaculars, and 
partly to avoid over-loading the diagram and so making it confused. 

The general course of the publishing trade appears to follow economic causes. It will be 
noticed that the numbers in 1001 stood at a lower figure than the mean of the preceding decen- 
nium, thus reflecting the economic depression caused by the great famine. There was then a 
recovery until 1007, when the bad season and the plague caused a set back. The rise is then 
steep until 1015, but with two set-backs, one in 1011 a famine year, and the other in 1914 (the 
opening of the war). After 1015 the gradual decline is probably mainly due to the high cost of 
labour and materials, and the decreased purchasing capacity of the intelligent™, which here 
(as in all countries) in contradistinction to the commercial community suffered by the war 
through the increased cost of living. 


Subsidiary Tabic No. (viii) — Number of booh published in each language. 


Number of books published In 


Total of decade. 


Language. 

ion 

1012 ’ 

ion 

1014 

ion 

101C 1 

1017 ' 

101S 

1010 

io:o 

1011-1020 

1P0MP1O 

1801-2000 

Total 

1,(17 

1 

l.soe u.tuT 

1,002 i 

2.010 

2,200 

l.oei 

1,707 

i,7eo 

1,624 

3 8,33 B 

0,344 

6,503 

XngUrh 

76 

107 1 

iei 

137 1 

137 

220 

eie 

2CC 

333 

163 

1,072 

706 

734 

Gujarati 

42G , 

553 ' 

5$0 

503 

CSC 

C31 

522 

525 

006 

622 

5,407 

2,037 

3,530 

Hindi 

lie j 

102 


110 

nc 

104 

103 

125 

no 

103 

1,405 

537 

403 

Kanarese 

71 

21 

e» 


so 

25 

SI 

10 

eo 

30 

282 

134 

100 

Marathi 

SOS 

413 

tse 

I 013 

OH 

toe 

357 

403 

020 

331 

4,1 eo 

1.0S0 

I,S0S 

Sindhi 

60 

ne 

143 

! ics 

134 

176 

151 

SO 

101 

77 

1,300 

453 

203 

Urdu 

55 

01 

is 

i -IS 

IS 

i 30 

70 

61 

Cl 

34 

407 

420 

315 

Cla*?lC3.1(S*nsklrt, Persian 
Arabic and Zend) 

130 

145 

me 

i 

' 103 

120 

204 

137 

122 

00 

04 

1,305 

700 

767 

Bilingual, Trilingual ant 
Polyglot 

217 

25S 

eoo 

i eeo 

1 

eic 

| 300 

220 

174 

205 

IDS 

3,270 

1,400 

1,460 


The above Table being of actual numbers and the diagram being on the same basis the 
proportional increases are not rapidly ascertainable. The following Table gives the proportions 
of the ten-year totals in each language, the totals for the decennium 1891 to 1900 being taken 
as 1,000. & 


Subsidiary Tabic No. ( ix ) — Proportional changes in the number of booh published. 


Language. 


Proportion borao by the means of the 
last two decennia to tho mean of tbo 
decennium 1891 to 1900. 


1891-1900 I 1901-1910 


1911-1020 


English 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

Kanarese 

Ifarathi 

Sindhi 

Urdu 

Classical 

Bilingual, etc. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


102.9 
111.7 

115.9 
70.5 

110.3 

154.6 

122.6 
92.4 i 
90.3 j 


227.7 

214.9 

303.4 

148.4 

228.9 
411.6 
144.0 
182.2 
15 5.8 
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V * nr +Tip nfhpr main vernaculars tlie increase in Marathi is slightly higher than m 

■%2Z£S££& 

since ft ey «,*** ■*— 

hooks of an educational nature. . . 

to 

Marathi Regions— **££££ .. B. except Thana,. 

Thana _ and Bombay Suburb A11 Gu j arat States and Agencies, 

Districts, One-fifth of Bombay City. 

All districts of the C. D., Kanarese Regions — 

Kolaba and Ratnagiri, Bijapur and Dharwar, 

One-half of Belgaum, One-halfof Belgaum, 

, , Four-fifths of Kanara, 

One-fifth of Kanara, 0ne third of Kolhapur, the S. M. 

Half of Bombay City, Q. States, Jath and Savanur. 

All Deccan and Konkan States, Sindhi Regions — 

Two-thirds of Kolhapur, the S. M. All Sind Districts, 

0. States, Jath and Savanur. Khairpur. 

The first half of the Table— ratio of published books to speakers of each language— is based 
(1 aPove for all years. The second half— ratio to literates— is based m the case of 1901, 
Sm litoncy ».as taken emt separately for each language, on the actual figures For the other 
^n Pnnsiises it is based on the figures of literates m the regions as above defined, except m the 
case of Bombay City, where, for reasons given below, the apportionment of the literates between 
Marathi and Gujarati had to be made on a different principle from the apportionment of 

speakers^. ^ ^ile the speakers of Marathi and Gujarati are taken at one-half and one- 

fifth of the population respectively for the purpose of calculating the ratio of books to persons, 

• when calculating the ratio to literate persons the Marathi and Gujarati Literates are taken at 
one-fifth and two-fifths of the total Literates respectively. This is m accordance with the 
available figures of 1901. The reason for the difference between the proportions of Total persons 
and Literates is that the Gujarati speakers in Bombay City are mainly trading classes, and the 
Marathi speaking persons mainly working classes. Speakers of Kanarese and Sindhi are negli- 
gible in Bombay City. And speakers of Hindustani and English are excluded by the above 

arrangement. 

In the case of the Districts a certain number of speakers of English mid other languages are 
included among the vernacular speaking population, but the error is not important. Musalmans, 
if literate, aTe almost always literate in the local vernacular as well as Urdu. 

The figures taken both for speakers of languages and for literates, based on regions as defined 
above, also do not take into account the strangers in each region. Tins may operate unfairly 
in the' case of Gujarati, since the number and proportion of literate Gujaratis "who are found in 
other regions is much higher than the numbers or proportions of Marathi-speaking literates. 
But the errors thus caused would be, even so, very small, and the figures in the Table, though 
only an approximation, are probably a very^near approximation. 

Subsidiary Table No. (x) — Proportion of published boohs to total persons and literate 

persons in different regions. 

One book published during the decade for every 


Language. 


■ 

Person existing at the end of the 

- ’ \ 

decade. 

. . -i 


1891-1900 

1901-1910 

j 1911-1920 


Literate person existing at the end 
of the decade. 


Gujarati 

Marathi 

Kanarese 

Sindhi 




1900-1911 

1911-1921 

278 

210 

297 

178 

1,441 

889 

267 

163 
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The interesting fact brought out by the above Table in that tins number of published hoolcn 
has in the last ten years increased proportionately far more rapidly then the number of literate 
persons. Information is not available of the number of copies of each bool: published. Bill, 
there is no reason to think that the average of copies per book is lower than twenty years ago. 
So it may be deduced from the figures that the average literate individual reads more than 
formerly. 

The low place taken by Kanarese throughout this study is possibly due in part totv/o onuses - 
(1) that the educated Brahmans of the Karnatak are equally, if not better at borne with a 
Marathi than a Kanarese book, and (2) tliat until JOB) there was no University education in 
Kanarese, so that there was less demand for educational works in that language. 

The ratio of books published in English to persons literate in English can be studied in the 
same way. 

Subsidiary Table No. (xi) — Proportion of booh pivhlinhe.d in Jiwjluh total pi none, and 

persons literate in English. 

One ho'lk J.IiMhll';'! for l.'/er/ , 


Person existing Et the er.'l iA the eV.z'Ie Pen. on Jife/Ete in Kngl hit czir.Ur,;/ 

’■ at the en'i of the o'ee.vfe 


n r ji to v.a/s \v>\ to 1&11 i&n to v,)Z\ Y'.'.a to if/// if//) >./, j;/jr jf/j i to sum 
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APPENDIX K. 

DlVOP.CE. 

In the matter of divorce we differ from the practice of some other parts of the -Empire. 

In the English Census of 1911 the schedule asked the householder to state whether “ Un- 
married”, “Married” or “Widowed”. Nothing was said as to how divorced persons were to 
Tetum themselves, and it is mentioned in the Deport that for this reason Divorced persons may 
have got into any of the three categories (p. 89 of the Census Deport for England and Wales 
1911 Census). Probably an ordinary private person who is divorced would he more likely to 
return “ Unmarried ” than “ "Widowed ”, and it may he assumed that the bulk of the Divorced 
got into Unmarried. In India it is specifically mentioned in the supplementary Instructions 
in the Code that Divorced persons are to he shown as Widowed. 

From Tables 5A and 5B of Appendix D of the English Census Deport of 1911 it appears that 
in most parts of the Empire only the three main conditions were recorded. But in Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and a few of the minor colonies the fourth condition, 
namely “ Divorced ” was separately recorded ; in Canada in addition to Divorced a fifth condi- 
tion, namely “ Legally Separated ”, was also shown. On the other hand in a few of the minor 
colonies Unmarried and Widowed were amalgamated, making only two categories married 
at the moment and not married at the moment. In the case of Ceylon it is mentioned that 
Widowed and Divorced are amalgamated. In a few cases of minor colonies it is mentioned that 
Widowed included the Divorced “ and those persons temporarily separated from their spouses”. 

It will he seen therefore that praetice'difiers considerably. But what is more important 
is that whereas in' Western countries the number of divorces and tbe divorce Tate can be ascer- 
tained, because no divorce can be granted except by a Court, in India tbe figures can never be 
obtained except through the Census. In the same way we could notin India ascertain the 
number of marriages, nor the marriage rate and thence the probable ratio of married in the total 
population if we did not record civil condition at the Census. And it seems therefore desirable 
to record Divorced persons separately at future Censuses, botb in order to study the prevalence 
of divorce in India, and also to afford a comparison with other countries. 

In the case of divorce, just as in the case of marriage, custom in India is in a chaotic state, 
the Courts recognising as valid the diverse practices of different communities. Mr. P. B. Kala- 
hari, Bar.-at-Law, the Prothonotary and Registrar of the High Court, replied as follows to a 
letter — 

“ The Civil law of the country recognises as valid divorces granted among non-Chris- 
tians (other than Parsecs) -by husbands or the various religious bodies according to circum- 
stances. For instance, among Mahomedans, a husband can grant a divorce to his wife, 
and among Hindus of very low castes divorces are sometimes granted by custom, and 
the Civil Law recognises such divorces, if the custom is proved. ”• 

It will he seen therefore that only Christians and Parsees stand in with a regular legal 
basis for divorce. And only in their case therefore can any divorce rate be taken out. 
Mr. Malabaxi kindly supplied me with the' following figures : — . 

Subsidiary Table No. ( ziii) —Number of divorces granted during the Decade by the 

High Court, Bombay. 


Tear* 

. — 

" Original side. 

Appellate (Decree 
of Subordinate 

Courtsconfirmed.) 

Parses. 

Christians. 

Christians. 

1911 





3 

3 

O 

1912 





2 


6 

1913 





2 

3 

5 

1914 





5 

5* 

14 

19 IS 





3 

3 

7 

1916 




-- 

1 

C 

4 

1917 




. - 

3 

c 

3 

1918 


. * 



2 

4 

H 

1919 


. . 



2 

G 

3 

1920 


■■ 


' 

6 

5 * 

6 





. 

29 

48 

58 


* Includes in each case one divorce granted to Hindu parties under the Indian Civil Marriage Act. 
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The decree.- of District. Court* being only valid after confirmation In' the High Court the 
above figure-; an' complete figures for the decade, the number of Divorces being Parsecs 29, 
Christian* 101. These figure* on the ba-is of the 191 1 Census figures give flic proportions shown 
below : — 


Chri-tiam- 

Parsecs 


Divorce rain t i » tm i/cars. 


Pivon-rx per 100,000 
of popiilnlion living 
nt Itrpnninn of 
tlpr.vle. 


Divorces per 
100,001) of 


married popu- 
lation. 


•15 .. 10G 

:ir. . . 91 


*Vt .-micro/ Piivrcss in Ji lighted and U'hJ<\«. 


The 1911 figures are. of course a rather inaccurate base, for calculating the rates. But, as 
no more than a rough approximation is sought they will do. Whipple (op. cit. p. 201) quotes 
divorce rates for .Massachusetts for certain years front 1880 onwards. His own rates are annual 
ones and are obtained from the annual divorce figures wit h tint “ mid-year population ” as a base. 
His figures being for single years must, be mult iplied by 10 to afford comparison with those given 
above. In ibis way the corresponding -Massachusetts figures rise from 520 and 8G0 in 1890 to 
GOO and 1,5G0 in 19H. The rates for Parsecs and Christians in this Presidency arc therefore in 
comparison with the United .States figures exceedingly low. 

In England and Wales, according to the Report of the Registrar General for 1918 (p. xiii), 

the numbers of divorces from 1911 to 1918 were 
as shown in the margin. The rapid increase after 
19M would seem to be due, not so much to the 
War. as to the coming into force in that year 
of the “ Rules of the Supreme Court (Poor 
Persons) 1911 Under those rules divorce, which 
was previously impossible to those who could not 
afford the ordinary legal processes, was rendered 
possiblo by the permission to sue in forma pauperis. Owing to the rapidly rising figures it is 
difficult to fix on any average. But taking 2,000 as an arbitrary estimate of the average number 
of divorces in England wo get a rate of 5G per 100,000 porsons and 153 per 100,000 married persons 
of the 1911 population in ten years. These rates arc far below those of Massachusetts, but above 
those of either Christians or Parsecs in this Presidency. 


1911 


l.l no 

191-2 


1,174 

1013 


1.154 

1914 


1.712 

1915 

. . 

1,300 

191G 


1,980 

1917 


1.400 

1918 


2 2 ni> 
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APPENDIX E. 

Kitjxt or Iiuiioation on Poi‘Uj,atjon, 

An attempt was made to study the effect of irrigation facilities on population of irrigated 
compared with adjacent unirrigated tracts. It is of course ft foregone conclusion that 
irrigation will cause colonization, and the taking up of new lands, and will also, by enhancing 
prosperity, cause an increase of the original inhabitants. And it is a matter of common 
knowledge that tins is true in practice, 

]t is however sometimes an advantage to have definite quantitative proof even of ft well- 
known fact. 

The, Taluka authorities of Bhimtlmdi and Indapnr supplied figures of population of villages 
for past censuses so far as available, wlw*Ji in BhimtJi/idi meant figures back to J 8!)) for wont 
villages, and in Indapnr back to 1872. Villngewir figures of 1872 and 1881 in lihhnthftdi seem 
to be lost. < 

The following Tables were taken out. Tn the first Table, 1011 was taken ns the current 
population figure rather than JD21, because nl the current Census the eastern portions of the 
Deccan were largely deserted. The second Table was taken out to show how far the irrigated 
villages withstood the effects of the 11)18 famine, * ft will be seen that the irrigated villages stood 
the famine very well, the Bhimtlmdi villages which arc further west and get the water first 
increasing from 31)11 to 15)2) by 2J percent. 

Irrigation therefore not only increases the population of the tracts which Hi serves, but 
prevents that violent upheaval from migration which was such ft feature of the East Deccan at 
this Census, ft is noteworthy that nmong the unirrignted Indapnr villages which in 111] ] showed 
a .heavy increase over J872, are those in the vicinity of the Bail way, viz,, Dikeal, 'J'ftkurwadi 
and Bhigvun ; and these in spite of tins railway showed heavy emigration in 192). 

Subsidiary Table No. (xiv) — lifted oj irrigation in Jndapur and JiJnmthadi, 
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Subsidiary Table No. (xv)— Population of irrigated and nnirru/nfed villages in the Jndapur 
i aloha at the Censuses of JS72, J!)]],andl92J , and the litlinithadi 'faluha at the Censuses 

of JH9J, JOIJ and J!)2J. 

I Total population of villain-# of caoh class. 
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The lines are fines of approximately equal percen- 
tage population changes in the. period 1891 to 1921 . 
Thus “70” means that the 1921 population is 70 per 
L J ce nh of the 1891 population, & so on . 
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APPENDIX M. 

' The Regions of Decay tx Ahmedabad and Kaira. 

Attention. Pas been drawn in the first Chapter to the fact that a large tract in North Gujarat 
seems never to have recovered from the “ Chappanya ” ox great famine of Samvat 1856 (A. D. 

1899 1901). A study of population changes Taluka by Taluka shoves that within this tract two 

small areas stand out as areas not only of non-recovery, but of apparent decay. These are (1) 
the rice tract in Kaira formed by the hlatar and Melnnedabad Talukas and the north-west > 
strip of Nadiad, and (2) part of Dhandhuka in Ahmedabad. In the latter case the cause of the 
decay is as much the decline of the Gulf of Cambay ports and the diversion of the cotton traffic 
to the Railway as the effects of the famine. In the former case the famine and the subsequent 
displacement of rice by cotton seems to be the essential cause. It is not however the function 
of the Census Department to find out local and often obscure causes of change, but rather to 
provide figures for the local officers to analyse, and explain. And the above remarks are only 
by way of suggestion.- 

The following Table shoves the ratio of the 1921 population to the 1891 population in all 
Talukas of Gujarat and some of the States. . 

Subsidiary Table No. (xvi ) — Percentage population changes in Tahilcas of Gujarat , 

1S91 to 1921. 


Taluka, etc. 


Population in thous- 
ands. 


1S91. 


1921. 


Percentage which. ,the 
1921 population 
bears to the 1891 
population. 


AHMEDABAD. 

Daskrois, Dholka and Sanand (omitting Ahmedabad City)* 

Prantij and Modasa 

Viramgam 

Dhandhuka 

Gogha 


338 

116 

152 

125 

33 


270 

93 

135 

88 

31 


80 

SO 

89 

70 

93 


KAIRA. 

Anand 

Borsad 

Kapadvanj 

Matar 

Mehmedabad 

XadiSd 

Thasra 


BROACH. 

Broach 

Ankleshwar 

Hansot 

VTaghra 

Amod 

Jambusar 


PAXCH MAHALS. 
Godhra 
Dohad 
Jhalod 
Kalol 
Halol 


SURAT. 

Olpad 

Chorasi 

Bardoli 

Yaiod 

Jalalpur 

Mandvi 

Bulsar 

Chikhli 

Pardi 


MAHI EAXTHA 


PALAXPUR. AGENCY 


170 
162 
102 ' 

79 

92 

171 
96 


113 

44 

28 

37 

39 

S2 


5S2 


648 


147 

144 

82 

56 

66 

139 

77 


110 

46 

25 

29 

35 

62 


450 


519 


Owing to territorial changes »t was necessary to amalgamate the figure* of four Talukas 
was however omitted, since its inclusion would have produced a misleadhi" impression 
c s 10 — ?, ~ - ‘ 


86 

S9 

81 

71 

71 

SI 

SO 


9S 

105 

94 

79 

91 

76 



139 1 

130 


SO 

117 


49 i 

99 


49 

105 

41 

• 57 

139 

i 

67 

54 . 

S2 

159 

57 

175 . 

61 1 

110 

107 

27 

27 

99 

79 - 

79 ' 

101 

54 

51 i 

95 

SS 

96 } 

109 

61 

64 i 

104 

5S 

06 ; 

114 


SO 


Ahmedabad City 
















Dbrangadra 

Vankaner 

Limbdi 

Wadbwan 

Remainder 


GOHILWAD BRANT. 


Bhavnagar 

Palitana 

Remainder 


The following Baroda Divisional figures are also important : — 


Baroda Division 
Kadi Division 
Naosari Division 


The next Table shows the actual course of the population changes in all Talukas of 
Ahmedabad and Kaira only Census by Census from 1872. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. ( xvii ) — Population of Taluhas of Ahmedabad and Kaira, 

1872 — 1921 (in thousands). 


Taluka. 1872. 1881. 1801. IDOL 1911. 1921. 


205 

87 

117 

95 

30 


143 ■' 

140 
77 
59 
08 
133 
72 

* Omitting Ahmedabad City. Owing to territorial changes it was necessary to amalgamate these four Talukas 

The above Table is given mainly in order to demonstrate that all Talukas show recovery 
except the three mentioned. Separate figures for Dholka were unfortunately not available. 
The attached map shows the approximate lines of equal percentage population changes, 1891 — •' 
1921, and indicates the position of the are'as of decay. 

These areas are joined in the map by a narrow belt of Dholka and Cambay Territory. It 
was not possible to prove this point. Information was called for from the two Districts to show 
the population of villages at all past Censuses. This information was not in all cases available. 
No figures were available from Kaira prior to 1881, nor from Dhandhuka prior to 1891. For 
many of the Dhandhuka villages the 1891 figures were available but not the 1901 figures. For 
many individual villages, especially Talukdari villages, no information was received at all. In 
the case of Dholka no figures were available prior to 1911. 

The map is as near an approximation as can be secured having regard to the scanty informa- 
tion available, and the lack of absolute regularity in the distribution of areas of increase and 
dccreasei 


270 


• 93 

135 

88 

31 


147 

144 

82 

50 

00 

139 

77 


AHMEDABAD. 

j *Daskrois 
jl Sanand 
t- Dholka 
jf- Prantij 
g Modasa 
i Viramgam 
gDhatidhuka 
Gogha 


KAIRA. 


Anand 

Borsad 

Kapadvanj 

Matar 

Mehmedabad 
Nadi. ad 
• Thaisra 


307 

323 

330 

208 

107 

108 

lie 

87 

128 

137 

152 

113 

125 

123 

125 

99 

34 

29 

33 





79 i 

02 

92 

70 

171 

148 

90 

74 
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(/) Kaira ric-c tract. 

Return? ■were received (or 50 villages o{ Mohmednbad, 74 of Mot or one! 19 of Nndind. 
Tho latter were oil in tlie ?t rip of country west of tlie Nodind-Kopodvonj Rood ond cost, of the 
Railway. 

The extreme variation during the period 1S91 to 1921 ranged from -f oG per cent. (Rasik- 
pura. on the river between Kaira nitd Ahmedohad) to - 71 per cent.(Wansoli, in the north- 
east comet of'^ehmedabad). 

The worst, area is the triangle formed by joining Melnnedabad, Mohudlm ond Nndind. But 
the area north of this triangle, i. c., north of the Mehincdabad-Mnhudha road, is also bad, and 
all over the remaining area there are patches of large decrease. 

The following is a summary of the percentage changes grouped into classes : — 

Subsidiary Table So. (rriii) — Population of 1S91 and 1921 compared for 151 villages in 

and near the Kaira rice tract. 


Number of viHaces in which the 1021 population boars tti<- followin': percentage-! to the 1S91 population. 


Decreased. 


Stationary. 


Increased. 


Below CO 


GO— 7.' 7S— 90 


90—110 : 110—12.7 125—140 I Above 140 


30 


33 


13 


1 ) 


A village in which tho variation is not more than 10 per cent, either way may he legitimately called 
stationary. 

(2) Dhandhuka. 

Figures were furnished for 114 villages. These were divided by tlie local authorities into 
four tracts, vi:., (1) the Panchal. or hilly region west of Ranpur, (2) the Kancr, a strip front 
Ranpur on the West to Vagad-Barvnla on the Ea?t, (3) the Central Tract, (North Central 
would be a better term) with Dhandhuka as the centre, and (1) the Bhal, i. c., the whole eastent 
half of the Tafuka to the Gulf of Cambay. 

The extreme range of variation was much higher than in Kaira. lying between—293 (Bagad) 
and -100 (Jhanki). But these isolated cases are unreliable guides, an influx for a festival or 
an exodus on account of epidemic disease being liable to cause sudden fluctuation?. The class 
distribution similar to that given for the Kaira Rice Tract, is as follows : — 

'Subsidiary Tabic Xo. (rir) — Population of 1S91 and 1921 compared for 145 villages in 

Dhandhuka. 


Number of villages in which the 1921 population bears the following percentages to the 1S91 population. 


Tract. 

1 Decreased. 

i 


Stationary, J 
1 


Increased. 

. 

I 

| Below GO 

! ! 

J 

CO — 75 | 

t 

73—90 

1 

| 90—110 

| 110—125 

125—140 

1 

j Above 140 

Panchal 

o \ 

« i 

7 1 

11 


3 

O 

Kaner 

‘3 j 

13 ; 

1G 

5 


1 

4 

Central 

G | 

S i 

7 

i 

1 


I 

Bhal 

19 ! 

‘ i 

13 | 

5 

4 

o 


3 

; 

Total 

..! 30 

1 41 1 

1 : 

| . 35 

1 

1 21 

1 

3 

4 1 

. 

j 


It is highly probable that some of the occurrences of considerable individual increases are 
accident al and technical only, being caused by changes of boundaries, or by the influences 
suggested above. 


For the rest it is quite clear that the region of greatest decrease since 1S91 is in the Bhal. 
The position of the class with the largest number of occurences moves back regularly from Class" 
IY “ Stationary ” in the Panchal to Class I “ below 60 ” in the Bhal. 
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The Panchal was hardly hit at all by the famine, as the following population figures will 
show : — 

Subsidiary Table No. (xx) — Population of certain villages in four tracts of Dhandhuhv, 

1S91—1921 (omitting 1901) * 


Tract. 

Number of villages 
examined. 

Population. 

1S91. 

1911. ; 

’ i 

1921. 

1 

Panchal - . \ 

30 

13.56S 

13.1G6 ' 

12,084 

Kaner • . . j 

42 

36,788 

31,785 

32,734 

Central 

i 24 

30,885 

23,648 


Bhal 

! 48 - 

36,385 | 

j 

24,480 

21,112 


* 'Mainly because, unfortunately, the Taluka authorities vere not able to furnish the 1901 figures for all 
Tillages. 


The above is rather interesting, because of the decrease in the Panchal at this Census. The 
same fact is brought out by the following figures of villages which have simply increased or 
decreased from 1911 to 1921. 

Subsidiary Table No. (xxi) — Number of milages in the four tracts of Dhandhtika winch 
showed absolute increase or decrease, 1911 to 1921. 


Number of villages. 


Tract. 



Increased. 

Decreased. 

Identical. 

Panchal 

9 

21 


Kaner 

.. ! 18 

24 


Central 

10 

14 


Bhal 

. J 22 

25 

i 


The question naturally arises — Is the Panchal beginning to be affected by the decay 
which long ago set in in the Bhal ? To this answer the local Officers must furnish the answer. 
It is possible that purely temporary causes were at work to produce tins- result. It is fairly 
well known that the Bhal is a tract which is decaying. The same cannot be said of the 
Panchal. 
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APPENDIX X. - 

% 

The Buies— Ark tiiev Hindus or Aximists ? 

B;/ the Rev. Enoch llcdbcrg, D.Eitt. 

In trving to civc a correct answer to this question another question presents itself to my 
mind. And it. is.what- is a Hindu '( If I were to [live a definition of that term I would say— 
Anvone who professes himself to he a Hindu and conforms to the main points m Hinduism is 
a Hindu. * ! If this definition is a correct one, ns I believe it is, how docs it work when applied 
to the Blvils. I^et us see . 

All Bhils, even the most wild and backward, with the exception of a small number which has 
turned Mohammedans or Christians, declare themselves to he Hindus. And ns such they are. 
accepted bv native Christians. Muslims and Hindus alike. In a t ract where there arc Christian 
or Muhammadan converts from among the Blvils, those who stick to their ancestral religion 
arc evcrvwhere and by everyone called Ilindu-Bhils. This is the case, to give only one 
instance, even among the yctv wild Bhils of the Akrani. And to tell them that they are not 
Hindus would be an insult. 

As to their conformity to the main point s in Hinduism it is sufficient to mention — 
fl) that they observe caste, 

(2) celebrate the Hindu festivals, and 
(o) worship Hindu gods and goddesses. 

It is true that their caste feelings on the whole are not so strong as among the Hindus in 
•Tenoral. But c.wte is there ; and its spirit- manifests itself strongly enough at certain 
occasions. The Mahars, Chamars, Mangs, Ildars and other low caste Hindus arc looked down 
upon by all respectable Bhils to whatever tribe or class they may belong. They would never 
take food from their hands or accept them by marriage into their caste. Even to touch them 
is defiling.* 

The religious festivals or holy days kept Ivy the Bliib are the same ns those kept by the 
Hindus— Iloli. Da«era, Divali. Even the petty Hindu festivals are iwotc and more being 
observed by them. 

The Hindu l’anthcon of gods, goddesses, avatars, apotheosis, etc., has been taken over by 
the Bhils. They bring them their sacrifices and worship them. Admittedly they have their 
tribal c>r local deities too. But so have other Hindus all over India, A good deal of Animism 
and even Animat isra is still practised among them. This is however more or less the caso not 
only in the lower strata of Hinduism, hut to a great- extent among Bhudhists, Jews and even 
Muslims, not- to speak of such Christians as uneducated Copts and Russian farmers. 

There mav still inmost cases he noted a difference between a common Bhil and an ordinary 
Hindu. But the difference is more of a racial or ethnological nature than a religious one, and 
•is rapidly disappearing. 

Lastlv, I have collected a good deal of Bhil folldore which I hope to be able to publish some 
rlay. It will, it is believed, throw light on this question, and prove what has been contained in 
this note. 

To conclude, the Bhils should in this respect lie accorded the same rights as are given to 
other Indians and professors of other religions the whole world over — to be taken at their word 
in religious matters. They are as good Hindus as many other low class people of this country. 
When they profess themselves to he Hindus they ought to be classified as such. 

* This, however, is no proof. Mahomedans sometimes regard the untouchable Hindu Castes as defiling. L.J.S. 
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APPENDIX 0. 

The B evemtb V ill age akd the Ustt of Pesidhsce. 

1. In CkapferHof the report tie fact that the Revenue -village is not the true economic 
unit of residence, and tEat tEe use ox tEe Revenue village as tEe unit in certain Imperial Tables 
is tEerefore liable to give a false impression, Eas been so fully discussed that reference is 
simply invited to tEat Chapter. 

2. It was decided at tEe very commencement of tEe Census Operations to mate an attempt 
to ascertain tEe actual relation between tEe two units. And in tEe General Village Register, 
wEicE is tEe first form to be prepared, two columns were therefore provided one for tEe Revenue 
village and" one for tEe “ inhabited place The following definitions were published in the 
first Chapter of the Code : — 

“ 19. Village, wherever referred to, means the revenue village and not the 
separate residential hamlet. * 

“ 20. Inhabited place includes the gaonthan of any village, any separate residential 
hamlets, and any such places as temples. Railway gatemen’s huts, ferrymen's huts and 
the like if situated at a distance. ” 

And the following note was included in the instnictibns for filling up the Register : — 

“ Column 3 — See the definition of 1 inhabited place ’ in the last, chapter. In this 
column it should not be forgotten to enter the gaonthan as one of the inhabited places 
At' a later stage of the operations a return of the number of villages, inhabited places, 
and deserted villa ges will be called for. This column should therefore not be 
neglected. ” 

3. Unfortunately from the very commencement of my tour it became clear that very 
few Mamledars had really grasped the idea of the enquiry. TEe following Circular was 
'Eerefore issued : — ■ 


CENSUS OF 1921. 
No. Rept. — 7 (Circular). 


Poona, 24th June 1920. 


To All District Cehsus Officers. 

* 

It is clear that much misunderstanding exists as regards the meaning of “ inhabited 
place ” (Chap. I, Art. 20, and Gen. VilL Reg., Col. 3.) One village returns 156 inhabited 
places, another 25 houses and 27 inhabited places ; another breaks up the houses into 
blocks of exactly 50 each, and gives each block a separate name as an inhabited place. It is 
therefore necessary to explain the reason for calling for returns of inhabited places. 

The Bombay village is purely an administrative unit, and not necessarily an economic 
unit. This is discussed in paragraphs 45 and 46 of the 1911 Report. Now if we want to 
find what is the average population of each village we have to divide the population of the 
district or taluka by the number of villages. For 1911 the figures for Murbad Taluka of 
the Thana District are 373'7, and for the Olpad Taluka of Surat 453 -3. This would seem 
to imply that the conditions of life under which the residents of those talukas live 
are much the same. But anyone who has seen the Murbad Taluka knows that the 
noticeable feature is the tiny little hamlets each with only a few houses, whereas Olpad 
Ipresents a r ~ c M uite large villages. It is a matter of some economic interest to find 
- £.t the avcragtc-j..^ ' houses and average number of inhabitants per residential 
4, ns opposed istrative unit. Expressed as averages of population per 

Rlentidl unit the Murbad figure would probably be about 50 and the Olpad figure about 
cHl a very different result. The only way of getting at these figures showing the size of 
1. 1 Wits into which residences are grouped in the various tracts is to call for returns of the 
mu , ter of inhabited places . Itisto be noted that these figures are not waDtedfor some 
time yet. The only reason why the collection of these statistics of inhabited places was 
directed to be made pari passu with the preparation of the General Village Register was 
because it was thought that it would save subsequent trouble. But the results as seen 
in certain districts, and as instanced above, show that the statistics now obtained are 
probably valueless almost everywhere. It is evident that Art. 20 of Chap. I of the 
Code was not happily worded. The following revised instructions are therefore issued. 

Each Municipal area is one and only one inhabited place. In the same way a small 
town or large village with, say, a Maharwada at a distance of a few yards from the edge 
of the village proper is only one inhabited place. Where a town is made up of 
distinct Revenue villages in one common site these villages jointly constitute one 
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inhabited place. In the same way where two small villages have village sites absolutely 
contiguous, so that, there is only one economic and social life for t he two, they are one 
inhabited place. On the other hand where a village has one or more compact and well 
recognised hamlets situated at a distance from the village and from one another they arc 
separate inhabited places. Railway Gatemen’s lmts, Ferrymen’s huts, Temples, Maths 
and the like, though situated far from the village, should not. be reckoned as separate 
inhabited places unless there is a regular colony of houses attached Jo them. A Lainani 
or Vanjari Tanda is a separate inhabited place if more or less permanent and at some 
distance from the village. Where villages are. long and straggling ns on the coast of 
Kanara, or where, there are scattered lints of Bhils and the like, the Mnmlcdar must use 
his judgment. A straggling coast village is probably only one or at most two or three 
inhabited places. Bhil huts probably fall into recognised groups. "Where there are 
two villages on opposite banks of a river the question whether to regard them as one 
inhabited place or two would depend very much on the width of the river. The question 
is mninlv “Have they got a common soc.iallife t ” Where there is a Railway Station, 
the enumeration of which is carried out. by the Railway Authorities, and a contiguous 
station settlement outside railway limits, these two constitute one inhabited place. 

It will be scon that the information to be of value must he collected only after the 
expenditure of thought and after the reasons for asking for it have been fully grasped. It 
would be easy to write twenty descriptive paragraphs of the conditions prevailing in the 
various tracts. But. this discursive writing would he of less value than a clear table 
of ratios of inhabited places to population. Again the value of these figures .at future 
Censuses will be considerable. The statement that the population is beginning to centralise 
in larger units might he challenged. But clear statistics to prove it could not be 
challenged. 

Political Agents are asked to note that for Native. States the collection of thia 
information is optional. 

At a later stage a return will be. called for of the number of Revenue villages, 
villages uninhabited in 1011, the same for 151*21. and the number of inhabited places 
in 1921. 

4. The above Circular was strongly criticised by one Collector, on the ground that it 
went into such detail tliat no Revenue Officer would be likely to comply with it, and made 
such exacting demands on the judgment of those officers that none would he likely to 
understand it. These criticisms were no doubt true to a considerable extent. But no 
enquiry is worth making which is so easy that anyone can give the result off hand. 
And if the results in this case have been imperfect in many instances, it will never- 
theless, I hope, be found that the figures obtained are not without interest, and that 
they may 'also possibly afford the basis for a more complete and accurate enquiry on the 
same lines at, a future date* 

5. After the Census was taken the following Circular was issued — 


No. I\cpt.-7. 

Poona, 13th April 1921. 

To all Collectors and tiic Census Officers of Agencies and States. 

The Provincial Superintendent of Census presents compliments and has the honour 
to say that lie now requiresnt leisure by districts a statement, in the following form : 


TaJufca or State. 

i 1 

j Number 
of It* venue 

Number of 1 
inhabited j 

Number of Itevenno villages 'which contained | 

i no Inhabited place In 

Remarks. 


j villages. | 
) 

places. 

1021 

mu 

j I 

1 

1 e 


4 

| 5 0 

I 

1 

i ' 1 

s 

! 1 1 

i 1 i 

> 


j 

* ! 

• „ i 

> 

! 

j * 

i 1 • 

\ j 

1 ‘ ; 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

! 

1 

! 

i 

! 

1 

District Total . . 

1 

j J 

1 : 

! 1 

1 

: l 

i 

■ . I 
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2. As to what constitutes an inhabited place the matter was very iully discussed 
last s umm er by means of Circulars. It is not intended to include under this term 
anything but definite village sites, hamlets and' settlements. ‘Where there are isolated 
huts they must be neglected, but if such huts are very numerous a note to that effect 
may please be made in the remarks column. Municipalities with their suburbs are only 
one inhabited place each. And absolutely contiguous village sites are also only one. The 
information is already collected in the General Tillage Register and only needs to 
be checked. 

3. In the col umns for uninhabited Revenue villages two blank columns are 
provided. It will sometimes be possible to give the figures for years of Revision 
Settlements, but Census years are of course to be preferred if known. 

4. In Sind the “ deh ” should be taken as the Revenue village. 

5. The return may please be sent by the 30th June next. . 

6. In the case of States and Agencies it is optional. 

6. As the final result, figures were obtained from all districts. In two districts 
they were worthless, the Revenue village and the inhabited place being treated as 
synonymous terms ! And in practically all cases in the following Table in which the word 
“ uncertain ” is entered in column 3 it is to be understood that the same mistake was made. It 
is just possible that in a few Talukas there really are exactly the same number of units of resi- 
dence as there are Revenue villages, and in that case the elimination of the figure in column 3 
will have been incorrect. Rut to be on the safe side the same principle was followed through- 
out. For the figures actually printed I must disclaim all responsibility. Though collected in 
response to a Census Circular these figures are not Census figures, but are supplied by, and 
vouched for by, the Collectors of districts. 

7. For the most part the figures produce the result anticipated, that is to say they 
demonstrate that in the open tracts the railage is the usual unit of residence, while in the-f orest 
tracts there are numerous small hamlets. Thus in Mahim the average population per Revenue 
village is 482 and per inhabited place, as reported, 175. In Murbad the figures are 318 and 133. 
In Karad on the other hand they are 1,281 and 566 ; and when we get still more out into the 
black soil they appear in Ron as 1,198 and 1,108. In the Presidency the lowest ratio per in- 
habited place seems to be Yellapur with 131 persons per village and 31 per place. In Supa 
they are 126 and 49. On the other hand as we get into the Mafiad tract the number of per- 
sons per inhabited place rises to 121 in Mundgod. And this corresponds with the results as we 
go on east, Haliyal giving 212, and Kalghatgi 408. The figures quoted above accord with 
expectations. They demonstrate what has been said in Chapter II as to the danger of 
arguing from the Imperial Tables as to the average size of units of residence. 

8. Along the coast of the South Konkan the Revenue Village as an administrative, political 
and social unit hardly existed from the beginning. The Revenue maps are a mass of names, 
mostly names of minute hamlets or (apparently) of localities, independent of all question of 
residence at all. The figures of Talukas from Dapoli southward hear this out. 

9. In Sind the available figures indicate the wide divergence between the Revenue 
Collection Area, which gets into our Tables as a Village and the true unit of residence. 
Thus in Subsidiary Table III to Chapter II of the 1911 Report the average population per 
village in Thar and Parlcar was given as 4C9, whereas, if the returns from that district in 
this enquiry are reliable, the average number of persons who live ^together in one village in 
the real Eense is only 96.' 

10. The enquiry had best he left with the publication of the Table and the above cursory 

discussion. In the absence of figures for some Talukas and with the existing uncertainty 
regarding many others it was not worth while to go to the labour of working out and printing 
ratios. ~ 

11. It will he seen that in the same enquiry an attempt was made to ascertain whether 
there is any general tendency to desertion of existing villages. Very few Districts attempted 
to supply figures earlier than 1911. On the whole the tendency is definitely against desertion 
except in the Kamatak Mallad, where the figures for Bankapur, Dbarwar, Hangal, Kalghatgi, 
Rod, Haliyal and Mundgod are distinctly suggestive of a decaying tract. For this reference is 
invited to the Appendix entitled— “ Regions of Decay in the Kamatak”. 
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Subsidiary Table No. (xn'i) — Revenue Villages and Inhabited places. 
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APPENDIX P. 


CiiANor* in Tin: rovri.vnoN or Talukas. HU L to 1921, studied in comparison with 

thi: Iniluhnza i:pii>i:mic. 


1. Rcfvnucv io invited to Section 10 of Chapter I. The present subject is there studied 
by districts. It wn^ considered interesting to see whether, in view of the fact that the district 
is* certainly a bad statistical unit, there would bo any closer degree of correlation between 
Influenza mortality and Population changes when the taluka is taken ns the variate. At the 
same time it was obvious that the chance of exact correlation would bo slight, since extraneous 
factors liable to mask the Influenza factor must necessarily exist for tain Iras as well ns for 
districts. 

2. The first necessity was, of course, to gd a measure of the Influenza mortality for each 
taluka. There was considerable difficulty in doing this, since for vita! registration the taluka 
is not the unit in which the statistics are. arranged in the Sanitary Department’s offices, but tin- 
Registration Circle. There are two types of circle, rural and urban. Consequently many 
Revenue taUikns will consist, of one rural circle and one or more, urban circles. Col. Murphy’s 
Table II shows the total death-rate* from all muses in all Circles during the. months of September 
to December 101c?. Every district has urban circles. To have allocated these to their talukas 
would have necessitated recalculating the death rates ah initio for every case in which an urban 
circle and a rural circle bad to l>c combined. This being a task for which I bad not the necessary 
staff I have had to neglect the Urban Circles altogether and use. only the Rural. It. was also 
necessary > n order to give a uniform bad* to t he maps to take into consideration the same months 
for all Taluk.v? : and the rates are therefore taken for the four months, September to December, 
ns in Ck^l. Murphy V Table. For the sake, however, of any reader* who are interested in the 
absolute death rate figures at, the height of the epidemic it may be mentioned that the September 
and December rates were very nearly always much lower than those of the two inner months. 
In three rural circles, Ilaglan, Malsiras and Man, tin* death-rate in October alone was over 100, 
a rate, which, it maintained, would have annihilated the whole population in ten months. The 
necessity for excluding urban circles is unfortunate. Not only was the death-rate almost always 
lower in" these circles, but the number and relative size of the urban circles differs in different 
talukas. However, so long as it is clearly understood that the maps arc maps of death-rates 
by talukas for the rural portions of those talukas only, no actual misunderstanding will arise. 

n. it was not desirable to include Sind for the purposes of this study by talukas, partly 
because in Sind the epidemic, as is shown in the Table in Chapter I, carried on into January, and 
partly because of the incompleteness of Vital Statistics in t-lmt Province, 

1. The Tabic which follows is an ordinary Correlation Table of double entry. And the 
maps explain themselves : — 


Subsidiary Tabic No. (xiiii) — Correlation hetirrm Influenza mortality and percentage 
population changes in Taluha s of the Presidency proper. 


Alt-ulule i*T mill" death-rate (from nil mn-fs) in four months September — 
December I0IS in IturnI Registration Circle 1 !. 
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.Yale, — The table is shortened by combining the extreme horizontal classes. If the Classes had been fully shown, 
the bottom clas3 in the scale of Percentage changes would bo — 17 .0 to — 52. S, and the top class +47. G to +52,5. 
This would have given 21 horizontal lines instead of 8, and tlio scale for doath-rates would have also bad to be di- 
vided into 21 vertical columns. As it stands the Tnblo cannot bo used to computotho co-eflioientof Correlation. But 
tho arrangement of tbo figures distinctly suggests Romo dogreo of correlation, though not high. Tho absence of 
exact correlation is duo to tho many disturbing outsido factors discussed in Chapter I and this Appendix. Thus 
of tho figures in tho bottom lino most belong to tho East Deccan, and tbo figures in.tlio first vertical mostly 
to Kanara. Exact correlation would have been shown by tho figures clustering closely, along a diagonal lino drawn 
from the loft hand top corner to right hand bottom corner of tbo Tnblo. 
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Subsidiary Tabic No. (xxv) — Comparison of Influenza mortality with percentage population 
changes in the Tahthts of the two Iihandcsh districts andthc Panch Mahals. 
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Subsidiary Tabic No.. (rxvii)— Comparison of Influenza mortality with percentage population 
changes in the Tolu has of Bdgaum, Jtijapur and Iiharwnr, and (he llaliyal and Mundgod 
. ' Tahdvs of Ranara. 
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This Tnblo corresponds with the Ding mm marked Xo. IV. 
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Subsidiary Table No. (xxviii)~Comparison of Influenza mortality with population 
changes in the Tahilcas ofihv. Poona ( excluding llavdi and Poona Tahtkas), 
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Subsidiary Tabic No. (sj-It) — C am pnrisnu of Influenza mortality with population changes 
in thr Tah< Ins of Sari}: and Afnncthwgar. 
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G The results of this study and the Diagrams which accompany it are oi much 
interest. It will he seen that the same scales have been used throughout, and that 
the line of constant population is always placed so as to align with the point <5 on the scale oi 
■ death-rate. Consequently not only can one Taluta he compared with another on the same 

■diagram, hut any two tracts can he compared.. _ _ 

71 The tracts chosen do not coincide with the Natural Divisions, tract I is icn >he 
Gujarat Districts excluding the Panch Mahals, the population changes in which suggest, diff- 
erent influences. The Daskroi Talukas of Ahmedabad were omitted. Tract HI comprises 
the three Southern Eonk an Districts, hut omitting "Haliyal and Mundgod in Eanara. These 
two Talukas approximate to Kamatak rather than Eonkan conditions, their rainfall being 
under 50 inches, and their crops the same as those of the Mallad Talukas of Dharwar and 
Belsaum. Snpa. Siddhapnr, Sirsi and Tellapnr also lie partly above ghats. But the condi- 
tions of those talukas approximate more to the Eonkan than to the Eamatak. The rainfall 
is mostly verr heavy, the forests high, and the crops mainly transplanted rice and spices. 
The Ghats in this Tegion are very low, and there is not the same difference between the Eonkan 
and the shat crest, as there is further Eorth. In an Appendix a more minute subdivision of 
Eanara. is made. But for the present, purpose the tract indicated by Diagram III is suffleiently 
homogeneous for study. 

8. Tract IV is the Eamatak, namely, the three Eamatak Districts and the two Talukas 
of Eanara excluded from III. 

9. Tract. II, consisting of the two Khandesh Districts and the Panch Mahals, is more 
■open to criticism. These districts, though separated by the long stretch of Beva Eantha 
Territory, were treated as one, because, for reasons given above, it was believed that the Bhil 
■element, was the most, potent factor in their population changes. 

10. Tract. Y consists of the South Deccan Districts of Poona (excluding Haveli and Poona 

Talukas) Satara, and Sholapur. • 

11. Tract YI consists of Ahmednagar and Nasik. 

12. It will be seen that. — more from accident than design — Thana is not. included. 
'There aTe howeveT reasons for not including Thana in this study. The Talukas of Eorth 
-Salsette, Ealyan and Bassein have come under the influence of suburbanisation, or so it would 
■seem, and the District does not £t in well with any of the other tracts. 

13. To come to a study of the diagrams — the mortality figures are in each case arranged in 
-descending series. If there were exact correlation between the death-rate in the four months 
concerned and the population changes, the curve of the percentages would also be a steadily 
falling curve. IThether it falls as steeply as the death-rate curve, or more or less steeply, would 
depend entirely on the scale. Thus in diagram IH if each square were given the value'of -plus 
or minus 5 instead of 20 the general direction oi the curve of population changes would have 
Teen parallel with the general direction of the death-rate curve. 

If. The questions to consider are — (i) do the curves of population changes fall continu- 
ously and gradually from left, to right as the death-rate curve does?, (ii) do the curves of popula- 
tion changes show approximately the same degree of fluctuations '? and (iii) do the positions of 
the two curves on the six diagrams indicate that approximately the same degree oi mortality 
in any two tracts produced approximately the same degree of population change ? 

15. The answers to these questions are as foEows : — 

(i) In Diagram III the generaldirectionofthecurreofpopulationchangesiallssteadilv. 
In Diagram TV, in spite of the more violent fluctuations the general direction falls in the 
same way. In Diagram II theTe Is possibly a faint indication of a general downward Mope. 
In none oi the other three Diagrams can the curve be in any way said to show a gradual 
fall. The result is very remarkable, and is tantamount to a proof that although from 
various other indications we know that Influenza was the most potent factor in the chang e 
of population in the decade — yet, when a definite region is taken for examination, and the 
Taluka is taken as the unit, only in three out oi six cases is any correlation observable, and 
then only sbght. 

ni) The dinerence in the fluctuations is very pronounced. The order of degree of 
fluctuation, proceeding from the steadiest- to the most inconstant, is— -Eonkan, Gujarat, 
Bhil Country, Eamatak, South Deccan, Eorth Deccan. 

(iil)^ as regards this it must be emphasised that the position of constant -population 
{tire horizontal line) was placed against 75 on the death-rate scale mainl y for convenience 
Oi driving. But wherever the horizontal line were placed the relative positions of that line 
and the two curves should have obeyed constant Taws. Thus, ii, vtith the death-rate 
curve 1 ST above tne horizontal, the curve oi popul ation chances ties a little below ft, as in 
Diagram III, then, when the death-rate curve moves far down so as to be more below -rhn-n 
above ihe horizontal, and also becomes steeper, as in IL the other curve should have 
moved far com also, and should also have shown not only a continuous but a fall 
steeper than in HI. 
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10. These points reailv lata.', us 1>ack once imw to tin* qu< stums tljnt. have, already been 
clbeu"ed in Section U» of Chapter I and need not. therefore. Iv further examined hero. 

17. AH that- need ta* done is to indicate some of the po-siblo cames for the more extreme 
peaks and depressions in the curvesof population changes. To save trouble these will be suggested 
in tabular form. 

Diagram I. 

lT’m)<e;ar;i.— High po-itiou due to industrialisation. 

Jtulsars — High jvo-'ttion duo to Railway. 

Dlaudhuha. —-l.ow po-ition dtt» to d*'c.\d<*n<-e of the Hha! reason (,*w App'itdix-’* The 
Regions of decay in Ahnndabad and Ka ra.”) 

M Jehu? arid Matar. — See Appendix " Tie* Regions nf decay in Ahmtdnbnd and 
Kaira. “ 

1 tiny nun II. 

.\'n'uptfr.~~Uigh position po, -ibly du” to the high proportion of Phil--. Rut Bhita are pro* 
portiotiatelv nearlv as numerous in Talodn, which, though higher m the death-rate, scale, does 
not *how mi high a ri-e in population. 

Diagtam l/I. 

Vrr.gurh . — High portion dec to l’ort. 

l>iddl,ti]>ur. Sir.'i nut! 1 rUnjutr.-- lei" position* dm* to de.-hne (i f inland tracts of Katiara 
(tec Aptx'ndix “ Region^ of decay in the Karnat.uk. ’) 

/’» 1 1 and .Vu^ -r/iiai.- -Ro-ition higher than would have R*.*n «*.\jn*cte«l. Caines not known. 

Diagram /!'. 

<7 « tiny - High position du» to industrialisation. 

Kabihntyi tint! Muiuttyvi.— haw positions du<* to deeud**tic.* of j ]je M.dhui tract (sc.- Ap]»endix 
“ Regions of decay in tie* Kaniatak.*’) 

Diagram 1”. 

iSi'rur. iJhi'itd, Iiidajnir, KarmnUi, and Mnhini *. I.ow positions due to famine emigration . 

Shobijntr . — High position due to industrialisation. 

Malcohnpcth. — High position due to increase in tin* population connected with the Hill 
Stations. 

Mat'd! <i,vl Muhhi . — High positions due to industrial enterprises. 

Diagram VI. 

Shrujondn, Xcvcntt, Sltnyaou, Palhardi and h'arjnt. Low positions duo to famine 
•emigration. 

Many of the other Taltikas show the same phenomenon in a less degree. 

Nasil:. — High position due to the town, and to the effects of the. Sinhast festival. 

Iiopcrgaon . — High position duo to effect of new irrigation. 
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APPENDIX Q. 

Regions or Decay, in the Karnatak and Kanara. 

In the Note Avliieli was issued on tlio Provisional Totals attention was drawn to a region of 
apparent decay, represented by what is usually known as the “ Mallad ” tract of the 
Kamatak and' the above-ghat. 'portions of Kanara. It was decided to attempt to trace the 
exact area of decay in rather more detail by getting down to the population changes for indivi- 
dual villages. The following study is the result . 

2. The cause of the decay of the region indicated is both obscure, and also controversial. 
In paragraph 6S of his Census Report for 1911 Mr. Macgregor attributed the decline in the popu- 
lation of the four above-ghat Talukas of Kanara to malaria, in support of which view lie 
cited the report of a Survey Officer, who, working in 1SS7, had stated that a wave of malaria 
suddenly struck the region during the operations and affected his survey parties. This malaria 
was said to have been not previously noticed in an epidemic form, and Supa was said not to 
have been previously considered unhealthy. In paragraph 7S Mr. Macgregor attributed the 
decline in Belgaum aud Dharwar to plague. 

3. The decline of the population of the two latter districts in 191 1 was to a certain extent 
due to plague. But it is necessary to isolate those Talukas known as the Mallad. in which the 
diminution of the population had been going on for some decades, and could not therefore be 
attributed exclusively to plague. Moreover it is believed that, plague affected the open country 
more than the Mallad. though on this point I am uncertain. 

4. .Vs regards Supa. Mr. Enthovcn on page 32 of his 1901 report, in commenting 
on the decrease of between 11 and 12 thousand in this small Petlia. attributed it to the fact 
that in 1891 the Ulvi festival had coincided with the Census. He estimated 9.000 as the 
approximate number of pilgrims. Unfortunately owing to the loss of the Village Tables in that 
Peths for all years prior to 1911 we do not know the Ulvi population at. the 1S91 Census. But 
Mr. Eathoven’s conclusion can he accepted. The boundaries of the Petha have changed 
slightly since 1901. We can therefore only give the approximate population for the Petha for 
the Censuses of 1901 and 1891. which is all we want . It stands thus — 

1S91. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

! 21.000 , 19.000 17.522 15,185 

! -4-9,000 ■ 

The same expressed as percentages, treating the 1921 figure as 100. 

13S 125 115 100 

These figures are very important. It will be seen from the Tables that, if the above percentages 
are anywhere near correct, the Supa Petha is by no means the most dccaging tract. The worst 
tract is the western portions of Bankapor and Kalghatgi: and Supa is not much worse hit 
than Sirsi and Yellapnr. 

5. Nor can the decline of the above-ghat tract of Kanara be attributed solely to a sudden 
outbreak of Malaria in 1SS7. And even supposing that it were true that Supa (and by inference 
the other Talukas) was considered healthy prior to that year, and supposing that malaria 
suddenly made its appearance, and has since remained, is there any underlying factor which has 
enabled the disease to get this permanent footing in a tract previously exempt ? 

6. There are probably many causes 3t work. And since not only does the isolation of 
those causes demands expert local knowledge, but the whole phenomenon of the decay of t his 
region has. as is well known, been for several years made a ground for political agitation, the 
Census department must stand aside from all discussion of causes, and be content with merely 
putting forward figures for the contending parties to examine. 

7. In order to study the subject it was decided, in consultation with the Collectors of 
Kanara. Dharwar and Belgium, to divide the country into the following tracts. 

I. The Coastal Trad. i. e., the strip of country which may be described as lying between 

the forests and the sea. ■<*. 

II. The Inland or Below-Ghat Tract, i. e., the belt of country between Tract I and the 
foot of the Ghats. 

ILL The Aborc-Ghal Forest Tract, using this term in the sense of the belt of country of 
high and often evergreen forest, growing wet rice and spices between the Ghat Crest and Tract IV. 

c s 10 — x 
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Consequently, after checking the villages, the totals were struck for the inland tracts only and 
the sum of these plus the boat, etc, population was simply deducted from the 1901 population of 
the Talukas 'to get the population of the Coastal Tract. In the Inland Talukas the sum of the 
tract figures in the Tables plus the Running Train and Encampment population approximates to, 
but does not exactly tally with, the 1901 population of the Talukas. Usually the error is so small 
as not to affect the percentage figures. The only case of wide divergence is an excess of 1,414 in 
Halyal. The encampment population of 1901 in that Taluka was 1,547, a high figure, probably 
due to Forest operations. It is possible therefore that the rule of excluding Boat, Train and En- 
campment population from the village figures was not attended to. And this might account for 
the high figure of the population of the Above-Ghat Tract of that Taluka in that year. Supposing 
thatthepopulationofthattractofHalyalinl901skouldhavebeen9,S37 — 1,547=8,290, it would 
reduce the percentage value from 147 to 124 : and as a matter of fact, it will be seen from the Table 
that that is the more natural figure. But this is the only case of a wide possible error in 1901. In 
the other cases the possible error appears to be within -f- 2 per cent. For 1891 and previous Cen- 
suses the Boat, Train and Encampment population is believed not to have been excluded from the 
village figures at all. Consequently all the population figures prior to 1901 are' slightly too high, 
and the percentage values will be the same. In the Coastal Tracts for 1891 a deduction of 500 per 
taluka might be made for Boat population ; but this will exercise little effect on the percentages. 
In tlio Inland or Below-Gliat Tract there cannot be Boat or Train population, and population of 
“ Encampments ” is not very likely. In the various above-ghat tracts the chances of encamp- 
ments are slightly higher, and in some cases there might be trains enumerated. But the following 
figures for the Districts as a whole in the last three Censuses will show that the error introduced 
by this means is not likely to have ever been high. 


Population excluded from 
Districts. 

Towns and Villages in Imperial Table III, 1901 to 1921, in the three- 

1901. 1911. 1921. 

Kanara 

5,220 

1,740 

1,447 

Dharwar 

2.703 

20 

244 

Belgaum 

1,787 

82 

142 


It. is not known why the 1901 figure should have been so high ; but if that was the first year in 
which the arrangement was introduced into the Census tabulation it is possible that a somewhat 
wider applicability was attached to the word “ encampment ” than we now give it. In the single 
case of Supa, where figures are available only for two Censuses, and the whole Petha comes into one 
tract, the Malialkari’s lists of villages has not been used for ascertaining the population figures 
but the Total figure has simply been taken from Provincial Table I in each case. The 1 921 figure 
includes US persons enumerated in a running train at Castle Rock. It was not possible (as 
explained above) to give the 1901 and earlier figures because of readjustment of boundaries 


14. The tracts are fairly exactly outlined in the accompanying map. It will be seen that 
if the Inner Mailed boundary is taken, as in the map, down through the Sirsi and Siddhapur 
Talukas, it means that the Mailed as a whole draws much nearer to the sea in the South. This 
is doubtfully true. The Inner Mallad is called “ Malnad in the Collector of Ivanara’s lists 
This, though the two words are only variant spellings, may possibly conceal the fact that Malnad 
is used in alaxer sense in Kanarathan Mallad in Djiarwar.' The portions of Sirsi and 
Siddhapur shown in the Kanara lists as Malnad are very much wetter than the true Inner Mal- 
lad of Halyal, Kalghatgi and Bankapur. The boundary line in Sirsi actually runs through 
Ekambi, which contains some of the biggest ever-greens in the District. Consequently in the 
Tables I have included only the Halyal and Mundgod Malnad with the Inner Mallad of Dhar- 
war, and have kept the Sirsi and Siddhapur Malnad distinct as a separate type altogether 


. „ 1 .°- 1 Thc T:,b f "' lucb follow distinctly suggest that the worst region of decay is the west 
of Kalghatgi and Bankapur. And as the Mundgod Mahal forms an angle between the-e two 
the northern portion at any rate of the Inner Mallad of that Petha would almost, certainly form 
part of this decaying core It is an extreme pity therefore that the Mundgod figures .are not 
available for any Census before 1911 : but the ratio of the 1911 to the 1921 population dis- 
tinctly suggests that the above inference is correct. There seems reason to believe that, if all 
figures were available back to 1891, we could represent the region of decay by a series of irregu- 
lar contours around this core. * * ° 


10 An attempt to trace such contours is made in the second map. It is largely evccu 
Ktive : bat such evidence as is afforded by the Tables seems to bear out the conclusions on 
which the contours arc based The population of the Coastal Tract stands higher now than in 

KS 91 . mid die population of the Black sod of the Talukms examined stands at almost the same 
figure now as then Thc Inland Tract of Kanara below Ghats would probably, if we could com 1 

ple.e tne figures, show a percentage vulue for 1891 of about 110. The 110 'contour line on the 
wt orJ y bc mfcrrod ' Tbe vrjde d ^cnce between the percentage values of th-Mallad a *d 



tieBlack sail -would seem to imply hot only Hat the lOOlinemnstlie a little beyond lie commence- 
ment of the. Black soil. but also thatfhe^ gradient" {to borrow a term from Meteorology) must, 
on the East be fairly steep, or. metier words fiat tie contours will succeed one another rapid- 
lv. TheEod OuiexMahnd values imply a sweeping round of lie 110 contour line from East, to 
TV esr. Tie Eh. an npur figures are difficult- The 1891 percentage is Inner Mailed 118. Outer 
Mailed 122. which shows an inversion. But the 3901 and 1931 percentage values show the 
natural order. Moreover it seems that-asthe Ghat crest, passes along the western boundary of 
■the Taluks, there should have been a tract of Above-Ghat type to bring thcTaluka inU, line, 
with vie Esnara classification. The figures fortheEauara Above-Ghat Tract are singularly 
incomplete, and the only one that goes bach before 3891. namely Halyal. is suspect, both on 
account of the. high figure in 1901. already discussed, and also on account of the low figure, in 
3893. Moreover the total figure for 'his tractof Halyal is too small to allow of irregularities to 
be smoothed away, as always happens when sufficiently large figures are dealt with. The. align- 
ment ofacontour between HOand 3 40 on the "West is therefore excessively speculative, and a 
contour of value" 125 has been drawn with some, misgivings. On the South the figures for the 
Mains d Tract, of Sirsi and Siddhapur imply that this contour, as well as the next, higher, will 
draw out east-ward at that point. The contours for HOand 150 indicate, what is believed to be 
the decaying core, and their position is determined by the figure,- fertile Sirsi Malnad. and the 
Inner and Outer Mallad of all Taluk as. As regards Supn it is possible either that we should 
assign a secondary HO contour line to enclose the bulk of that Pefha, or else that the 3893 figure 
for Halyal Above-Ghat is really incorrect ot was due to exceptional causes, in which case the 2-10 
line, would sweep west, so as to include most of Halyal and Supn. There is one point in connec- 
tion with the 1891 figure for Halyal. and that is that the Above-Ghat tract of Halyal is close to 
rivi, and it is possible that several thousand persons were absent at the festival 

17. "Whatever is thought of the map it is believed that few would dispute that the Tables 
•definitely establish the existence of what 3 have called the decaying core, winch embraces the 
"VTe.st.of Bankapur, the West- and South of Ealghatgi. the Xortli-Enst portion of Mundcod and 
probably parts of the South of Dharwsr. 

Subsidiary Table Mo. fxxrj — Population of various Tracts of the TahiTas of Knr.nra. o;w? certain 
Taluhas of DJianoar and Bchganinfor the current and past Censuses, and the percent oqc borne 
bp the population of the past Censuses to the population of JP2 7. 
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C. Above Ghat Tract — Kaxara, 
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D. Malxae Tract — Sibsi axd Siddhapub, Kaxasa. 
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F. The Outer Mallad— Belgaum and Diiarwar. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Aryas and Brahmos. 


1. The figures of Hindu- Arya and Hindu-Brahmo since 1881.. when they first began to 
be separately shown, are as follows : — 


Year. 


18S1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


Total numbers 

in the Presidency. 

Hindu-Arya 

Hindu-Brahmo. 

.... 

43 

.... 

34 

371 

161 

578 

135 

1,512 

4 


It will be seen that the Aryas increase their returns, while the Brahmos practically disappear. 


2. As regards the Aryas the returns are patchy. Of the 1.512 adherents 780 were returned 
from the Surat District alone : and these came mainly in lumps from particular villages. Of 
the rest 700 were returned from Sind, and those mainly from three districts. Hyderabad, 
where the Sect might have been expected to come out strong, returned none. Except for 12 
persons from Nagar there were no Aryas returned south of Gujarat. 

3. The 4 persons of the Brahmo Sect were all returned from Poona. 

4. It is extremely doubtful whether these two heads Hindu- Arya and Hindu-Brahmo 
should not be omitted from the Census Tables next time. Adherence to either of these sects 
is a matter of educated personal opinion. Both are regarded usually as Sects of Hinduism, and 
not as separate religions. Consequent!}- a child of Arya or Brahmo parents is in the opinion of 
many an ordinary Hindu and its ultimate adherence to the sect of its parents (or in some 
cases one of its parents) will depend upon personal considerations in after life. The patchy 
character of the returns of Aryas shows that » wandering preacher may have an effect (in all 
probability merely transient) on some particular village or community. But the Arya cult 
demands philosophic and historical study, and is analogous more to such phases of thought as 
the “ Oxford movement in the Church of England rather than to a true main religion, or even 
a true Sect. 


5. The term Brahmo is usually taken to include the Prarthana Samajes of 'Western India. 
And it is well known that that these Samajes have a good many adherents. I made some 
attempts to get- at the true figures by private enquiry, and circulated the following note to a 
few likely correspondents iu advance of the actual Tabulation of Religious. 


CENSUS OF 1921. 


J note on the Brahno Samaj sect for census purposes. 

Imperial Table VI. Religion, includes under the general heading Indo-Arvan the 
following sub-heads — Hindu Brahmanic, Hindu Arya, Hindu Brahmo, Sikh. Jain, and 
Buddhist. By Hindu Brahmo is understood the Brahmo Samaj. The separate tabulation 
of this sect, although we do not tabulate Hindu sects generally, is due (as also in the case 
of the Arya sect) to the gTeat interest which the foundation and progress of these sects 
evinced : and this again is due largely to the writings of Max Mueller and Lyall. There is 
reason however to think (1) that the boundaries between the Brahmo sect and ordinarv 
philosophic Hinduism are rather vague, and (2) that the numbers of the Brahmo sect 
came out far below their correct figure at the 1911 Census. A further point of great 
importance in this Presidency is whether the Prarthana Samaj is part of and included 
in the Brahmo Samaj. 

In 1911 the Brahmo sect came out at only 135 members, as compared with 161 in 
1901. These 135 persons were distributed as follows : — Bombar Citv 6. Surat O 
Poona 13. Hyderabad 51 , Karachi 52. Reva Kantha 4. From this it is almost inevitable 
to assume (1) that many Brahmos were enumerated as Hindus, and (2) that the Prarthana 
Samaj was not count ed as part- of the Brahmo sect. 

In the India Report Mr. Gait, in commenting on the gain of 36 per cent, in the figures 
of Brahmos in the whole of India — a rate of increase which he considered slow" and 
contrasted with the much more rapid increase of the Aryas— remarked that the ereater 
latitude of thought then apparent among Hindus especially in Bengal, had diminished 
the attractiveness of the Brahmo cult, which had. in fact, in his "opinion, ceased to 
supply a need. 



b: 

A cursorv examination of tlie Bombay City work shows that certain persons known 
• o be Brahmos HAVE BEEN RETURNED AS HINDUS, and tabulated as Hindus. 
In one case it was found that the adults of a family were returned as Hindu ( Brahrno) 
but the children simply as Hindu. No case is known of “ Brahrno ” alone being 
returned. And no case is known of “ Prarthana Samaj” being returned. 

"With a view therefore to explaining the figures for “ Hindu-Brahmo ” which will 
nppea' in Table VI the undersigned would be glad of the following — (1) considered 
opinions on the question whether the Prarthana Samaj is part of the Brahrno Samaj,. 
or failing that then so closely allied to it as to deserve inclusion in Table VI under 
ITindu-Brnhino, and (2) any reliable estimates of the strength of the Brahrno Samaj 
and Prarthana Samaj in various localities. Even if these estimates are recieved from 
onlv a few districts it will nevertheless be possible, by comparing their figures with 
those appearing in Table VI, to arrive at some conclusion as to the extent to which the 
strength of the community as recorded at the Census is incomplete. 

(>. This circular elicited some interesting replies. I am indebted to Mr. Hotchand D. of 
Hyderabad Sind for supplying me with following figures of members of the Brahrno Samaj 
known to have been resident in his town on the date of the Census — 

A<lult'. • Children. 

Mi!***. IVtnalt's. Males. Females. 

20 25 3G 34 

He aho supplied the following interesting information regarding the relations of the Brahrno and 
Prarthana Cults : — 

“ The Prarthana Samaj is a part, of the Brahrno Samaj and should he shown as such 
m the Census report. In Sind we have no Prarthana Samaj, the one at Karachi 
having long ago changed its name to Brahrno Samaj. 

Sj far, I believe, no one has attempted to define clearly the distinctive features of 
the Prarthana Samaj. 

Mv personal opinion and the opinion of the Brahmos when I have consulted, is 
that in their religious faith and beliefs the members of the two Samajesarent one, hut 
when it comes to Social customs or even religious ceremonies such as the DiJihsha or 
initiation ceremony, the members of the two Samaj es difTer. The Prarthana Snmnjist 
does not take Dihhshn and does not bind himself down to the marriage and death cere- 
monies of the Brahmos, and in this sense the Brahmos proper are called Ami&ihanic 
and those who do not observe Brahrno ceremonies Ananusthanic. ” 

1. The Assistant Secretary, Brahrno Samaj, Karachi, also kindly wrote intimating that 
the strength of the Samaj in that city on the date of the Census was about 120. 

1 extrac t the following also out of a letter from Dr. Y. V. Bliandarkar of Bombay : — 

“ The Prarthana Samaj of Bombay is so closely allied to the Brahrno Samaj 
as to deserve inclusion in Table VI under Hindu-Brahmo. It was resolved by the 
managing committee of this Samaj about the time of the Census of 191 1 that its members 
should return themselves Brahmos in the Census then in progress. 

This resolution held good for the last Census also, and accordingly some members 
have returned themselves as Brahrno. In the case of others either through carelessness 
on their part or of the Returning Officer in filling up the Column of religion in the return 
without making enquiry of the persons enumerated, they escaped being returned as 
Pirahmo. ” 



lxi 


12. Mr. Mnkerjee. the Superintendent, of Census, Barotla State, also wrote mentioning 
that, several well known Prarthana Samaj families of Barotla werfc found to have returned 
themselves as simply “ Hindu ” and also t hat there is a definite danger of t he orthodox enumera- 
tor receiving the reply Hindu-Bralimo, Brahma Samaj or Prarthana Samaj 'in answer 
to Iris reliction question* hut entering “ Hindu Mr. Mukerjee will probably have referred 
to this matter in his Barotla Report, which was not out at the time of sending this to Press. 

f 

l‘d. Subsequently, in October 1021. the Managing Committee of the Prarthana Samaj 
in Bombav decided to’ make a private Census of “ the members of the Prarthana Samaj and 
persons in their families, irho arc willing to return (heir religion as Brahma." (The italics are 
mine). The Secretary accordingly circulated a schedule, in which two of the columns wore 

headed “ Religion ” and “ Whether a Member of any Prarthana or Brahmo Sama.” 

The part icnlar form of the headings is noticeable. The word Samaj is used for the local organisa- 
tion. and not. as sometimes, for the sect or cult generally. 

M. As a result 00 persons were returned. But. of these 6omc were living at Bangalore, 
Indore and other places outside the Presidency. The numbers in tbc Presidency were Bombay 
City. Males 21. Females 20 : Mofussil, Males 21. Females 10. 

lb. The remarks column of the schedule elicited some interesting notes, from which I 
extract the following • 

(1) “ Bombay Prarthana Samajists have no right to call their religion ‘ Brahmo,’ so 
Ions' as they are against calling their Samaj the ‘Brahmo Samaj'.” 

(2) “Religion to be returned as ‘Hindu’ or ' Hindu-Brahmo.’ but not simply as 
Brahmo.” 

(3) In contradistinction to this another gentleman entered his religion as “ Brahmo and 
Brahmo only. ” 

Hi. The Samaj was treated throughout as the Bocal organisation, and many persons 
returned themselves ns members of more than one Samaj. Thus — *‘ Member of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samaj and the Sadharan Brahmo Rntnaj. Calcutta.” “Bombay Prarthana Samaj 
and Indore Brahmo Samaj,” and so on. Children were usually shown as Brahmo by religion, 
but never of course, as members of a Samaj. One gentleman, who returned himself as a member 
of the Prarthana Samajes of Bombay and Ahmedabnd, declined to enter his religion ns Brahmo, 
but returned “ Liberal Religion”, as mentioned in Mr. ’s certificate of the Theologi- 

cal College, Oxford.” 

17. The only. conclusion which can be arrived at is that the Brahmo cult is too indefinite 
to be classed as a separate main religion. The Arvn cult is a “ movement ” within Hinduism. 
The Brahmo cult is a movement on the fringe of Hinduism, some of its adherents reaching a 
hand hack to the religion of their ancestors and others reaching out. towards something new. 
But they are “ movements ” only, not sects, still less main religions. They arc also, and 
especially the Brahmo cult, movements in which none but intellectuals can take part. 

18. The Aryas are essent ially Hindus, and should be included with ordinary Hindus at 
future Censuses. The Brahmos should he included as Hindus, unless the individual definitely 

declines to be so recorded, or returns some special description such as “ Liberal Religion” 

in which case he should be taken to “ Indefinite Beliefs.” 
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Cost or Oeremoxies. 

Their proi'ior, in ihc economic life of tT.C people. 

pi the d'-'.".nfmn of Family Budgets in a Inter Appendix attention in drawn to the impor- 
.v " o: Oerere.oni.il expenditure in the. general total expenditure of the Indian householder. 
1 a that i\;.y.iirv Ceremonies and Charity are amalgamated. Ceremonies also include the ordinary 
■ 1 v-.v'-'tir wor-'hin. The present enquiry relates only to Ceremonies in the narrow sense of the 
B’rrh, Funeral, Miniage, Pregnancy ami Thread Ceremonies. 

The llonorarv correspondents who sen: in replies to the questionnaire were : — 

I. Profe-snr 11. L. Ivaii. tovdenhatn College of Commerce and Economics, who collect ed 
nw \:i»n largely through his students, and himself supplied a very full and lucid 

commentary. 

Mr. 1). U. Cadagkar. B.A.. L.L.M., of Mudlml. 

3. Mr. C. N. Jofhi. TEA.. District Deputy Collector, Panch Mahals. 

Dm Saheh A. K. Kulkami, B.A., District, Deputy Collector, Ahmcdnngar, who 
‘. ! c a reeeiwd and forwardetl information supplied hv the. Mamledar of Xe.vasa (Mr. A. X. 
Pr.adl.an). 

Mr. Mahamad Hashimali. District. Deputy Collector, Xavabshuh. 
t'. Mr. M.milal K. Desai of Broach. 

7. Mr. M. l». Datar, Personal Assistant to the Stale Karhhari. damkliandi. 
s'. Mr. Addas Madhavdas Prithiani. Xasirahad, Barkan a. 
t*. Mr. Hotehand Dialal of Hyderabad, Sind. 

10. The State Census Oilieer, Dhrangadra. 'Kathiawar. 

II. Rao Bahadur Venkatcsh Shrinivas ;Xaik. Danehe.nnur. 

12. Mr. Daryadinmnal Nanikram, B.A.. Pendent. Magistrate, Mehar, Larkana. 

13. Mr. Budhamal Kevalchand, Xasik. 

1-1. Mr. M. M. Shah, .lhalod. Panel) Mahals. 

0 pin? an on the point whether the eon- of ceremonies has risen port paru with the cost of 
’.ivv.-.c varies a stand deal. Same correspondents state that, the rise is proportionate. But the 
v Pjht of o: mien is in favour of the view that the cost of ceremonies has not risen propor- 
v.nit-.lv. It seenw that on account of the rise in the cost of living persons on fixed incomes 
h. i\e had to ke»p down the con of ceremonies to their original level or near it; hv curtailing 
:! >"a or making them simpler. ' ’ 

Proto -or Kaji writes ; — 
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Cn-to. 


Ceremony. 


j C!o.*t of 
j Ceremony. 

i 


Annual In 
conic of 
family. 


Annual ICx- 
pendituve. of 
family. 


Hrahmnn 

l)o. 

.lain NVani 
Indira (Chia'j 
.lain NVani 
Vnnlc'M 
limit man 
Do. 

Do. 

■lain Wani 
Hralimau 
Do. 


Marriage of daucUter 
MuTriaRo.of niece 
Marriage of danphter 
Marriage of nephew 
Marriage of younger brothel 
Marriage of daughter 
Marriage of daughter 
Third marriage of nephew 
Timcnil of fattier 
Funeral of father’.* mother 
Funeral 

Funeral of father’s brother 


5.700 
1 ,000 
7,000 
">.000 
.7,000 

noo 

000 

200 

100 

1.200 

700 

700 


7,000 

0,000 

:i,ooo 

5.000 

5,000 

4,000 

-t.ooo 

5,500 

5,000 • 

5.000 

725 

500 

500 

500 

2.000 

1,700 

1.0S0 

1,000 

1 .700 

1,000 

12,000 

7,500 

2,000 

1,500 


The cost of celebrating Birth s is negligible, except in tbc case of the first son, and sometimes 
(apparently) the fist two children ; and even in these cases it is not excessive, and in all cases 
much lower than the cost of funerals. 

There ar~ also ceremonies in connection with Pregnane;/. Professor lvaji has collected many 
cases of these, with expenditure ranging from 15 to Its. 2,400. He supplies the following 
remarks : — 


“ Pregnancy. — It is customary among some communities to celebrate the occasion 
“ of the first pregnancy of the wife by giving presents of clothes and ornaments to her and 
“ by also giving a caste dinner, usually during the seventh month. It. is not such an expen- 
“ sive ceremony as to press sorely on even the poor. The caste dinner, where obligatory, 
“ would certainty be a serious drain particularly felt by the lower middle class, since this 
■' occasion following soon after the marriage ceremony, leaves but little time for the fathcr- 
“ in-taw to recover from the previous strain. The obligation is fast disappearing, and 
“ pregnancy has become, practically among alt communities, a minor ceremony only, with 
“ feasting still as the chief item and clothes close behind 

The range of expenditure on Funeral Ceremonies seems to be very wide. There is also a 
marked tendency for expenditure under this head to be higher in the North. Thus Rauebetmur, 
Dharwar, from Ils, 50 to Iks. 200, according to Caste and status. Mudkol, actual 
cases — 11s. 20 to 11s. 1,000. Dry talukas in east, of Nagar, Rs. 10 to Rs. 2,000. 
Dkrangadra, Rs. 250 to Rs. 2,000. Sind Rs. 05 to Rs. 2,500, with one case of 13th Day Cere- 
mony at Rs. 7,500. There is uncertainty whether this appearance of increase as one goes North 
is brought about by accident. But it certainly seems that in Sind expenditure on Funerals is 
higher than in the Presidency proper. 

Mr. Hotchand Dialal of Hyderabad explains that the cost varies with the age of the 
deceased. Thus in his well-to-do Amil type he shows normal expenditure ns follows : — 

Rs. 

65 
300 
000 

1.000 to 

2.000 

In the Presidency proper the cost of funerals is not inordinately high, according to the 
information given. But it is not negligible. 

Professor Kaji’s examples range from Rs. GO to Rs. 4,900. It is noteworthy that the latter 
example, though occuriug in Bombay, is of a Lohana (a Sindhi immigrant); which again bear 
out what is said above. 

Professor Kaji’s interesting note may be given in cxlcnso. 

“ Funeral— This Is certainly an occasion of considerable importance. The entries 
“relate to expenditure consequent upon the death of old poisons. When children die or 
“ when adults arc cut off in their prime, the expense is not considerable. The occasion is 
“ too sad ; no feasting can possibly be thought of'; and the main items of expenditure are 
“ those relating to the ccremonies'and to feeding the priests. But, when the aged die, the 
“ expenditure swells to a considerable figure. The dividing line between the old and’ the 
“ young is generally not fixed by caste rules but is left to custom to determine. Usually 
“ however people over forty are regarded as old enough for this purpose. ' * J 


Funeral of child under 10 

,, of unmarried boy or girl 
„ of young married person 
„ of older person 
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“ Ceremonies assume greater importance on this occasion than-perhaps on any outer. 
“ Whatever the scriptures as revealed and customs as interpreted by priests ordain is will 
“ in<dy done as a last service to the departed. The ceremonies with the Hindus last usually 
“ for thirteen days. For the first ten days, the relatives of the deceased are subjected to a 
“ specie? of quarantine ( sutal ’:) and the ceremonies proper begin, after thorough purification of 
“ the house and its inmates, on the tenth and end on the thirteenth day when the Brahmin 
“ priest receives presents of clothes and ornaments belonging to and used by the deceased. 
“ The idea of these presents seems to have had its origin in the desire of the relatives.to 
“ remove beyond their sight everything that may remind them of the departed dear one, and 
“ to have found support in the Brahminical teachings, which inculcated the doctrine that the 
“ dead receive things vicariously through the priests. The bed and mattress, clothing and 
“ ornaments, all had thus to be given away ; but now the presents are restricted to as few 
“ articles as the purse and inclination of the heir and the good nature of the priest permit.. 
“ When an old person dies, the Hindus seem to regard it rather as an occasion for satis- 
“ faction ; at least so say philosophically friends and sympathisers to the bereaved family. 

“ The deceased having played his part, having tasted enough of the j oys and sorrows of 
“ life, cannot have much attraction left in this world and should therefore he allowed to 
“ march on to the next and the better world, unhampered and unmolested by the exhibi- 
“ tion of grief and without pulling him back and keeping him chained to this world by the 
“ keenness of sorrow and strength of love lest he be otherwise forced to assume more or less 
“ a ghostly existence. Bethisasitmay,onecanunderstandthefeedingofBrahmin priests ; 

‘‘ but there seems no sense in feasting the caste people. Sense or no however, the fact 
“ remains that the caste has to he feasted and feasting thus becomes the most important 
“ item in the cost of this ceremony. But feasting on this occasion is elastic enough for all 
“ purses and temperaments and the present tendency seems to be to gradually do away 
“ with feasting the caste people on the occasion of a funeral. ” 

“Charity” seems to he an item almost as important as feasting in the case of Funerals. 
Thus of 25 examples cited by Mr. D. B. Gadagkar from Mudhol, — total expenses ranging 
‘from Bs. 20 to Rs. 1,000 — in 7 cases amounts spent on charity exceed those spent on feast- 
* ing, and in 1 case equal them. ’ 

It is also difficult, to decide where expenses in connection with the dead cease. The funeral 
does not complete them. Mr. Manilal K. Desai of Broach remarks that while the amounts 
shown by him for funeral expenses (Rs. 15 to 30) are low. the expenses incurred during the first 
year after the decease run into big figures. 

The Thread Ceremony is of course of the utmost importance in the life of the Hindu of those 
castes which wear the thread. Professor Kaji deliberately refrained fromcollectingfigures on this 
head in order to ensure the greater accuracy of the others. Rao Bahadur V. S. Haile of Ranebennur 
cites the following minimum and average expenditures on this ceremonv : — 


Caste. 

Minimum 

Average expenditure 


Expenditure. 

, by middle class 
family. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Brahman 

200 

500 

Pnnchal 

150 

130 

Kshatti 

150 

'250 


It is noticeable that in each of these cases the amounts shown for Thread Ceremony is 
twice or three times that shown for Funerals. 

Cost of this ceremonv in Hyderabad Sind is shown as ranffin" from Rs 750 to 
Rs. 3,000. ° c - 

.Ifurnagr remains much the most important and expensive item in the ceremonial expendi- 
ture of an Indian. I give first actual cases collected by Professor Kaji’s senior students duriim 
their vacation. The figures are exactly as supplied by him. The following notes are entirely 
from his pen. and serve both to explain his figures and also to indicate the main facts brought out 
by them. 

. “. The various items need but little explanation ; a few words will suffice to explain the 
“ significance attached to each. 1 

(») Ceremonies : — The cost of the actual ceremonial including pet-tv gifts to priests 
“ enjoined by custom or religion is separately entered here, and is intended to briim out 
" clearly the relative insignificance of this item, and to show how the celebration of the 
“ weapon is responsible for by far the greater part of the expenditure incurred. 

, ", j This includes also dinners given in honour of the occasion to friends 

-via relatives on nays preceding or succeeding the grand feast. 




“ as a factor of prune importance in matrimonial calculations. and eligibility is determined 
“more by the 'boys’ own qualifications than by those of Ms father or family. least- 
« ias however does remain an important item of expense and the locality is of great signi- 
« ficance in this connection. Tillagers do not expect considerable richness and variety 
^ the dishes. Great Cities develop fissiporous tendencies and vreahen the community 
sentiment : the feast is hence therenot a caste dinner but rather a dinner to friends and 
« relatives. But the fashions of a great city like Bombay and the Mgher prices that rule there 
« more t han counterb alan ce the advantage of a smaller number of guests. It is therefore 
“ that we find feasting relatively not so burdensome in villages and Email towns. Xbe 
“ Paridars (Nos. 1 to 13) furnish quite a good illustration ; the larger the town, the greater 
“ the numerical str eng th of the community and the higher the social status of the father 
“ (c/1 No. 12), the greater is the incidence of this item. The Paras (Nos. 14 to 34) reveal 
“ the same tendencies. Prom Bs. 50 at Navsari (N o. 28) the cost rises to Bs. 7 00 at Broach 
“ (No. 34), Bs. 1,250 at Surat (No. 30) and Bs. 1 ,800 at Bombay (No. 16). Of course, diver- 
“ ^encies are great, as indeed could have been expectedin the ease or an advanced community 
“ where custom loses its force, individualistic tendencies have freer play and adjustment 
*• to economic position is therefore nicer. The entries for the Lohanas (Nos. 64 to 68) show 
•• the expense in feasting or a rich metropolitan (No. 64), a rich provincial (No. 6o) and a 
•• p 00r villager (No. 66). The Br ahmins have a range from Bs. 50 at Balasinor. a small 
“ town (No.'m) to Bs. 500 at Porbunder (No. 47) and the Banias from Bsl 150 to Bs. 1,000_ 
“ On the whole, one is justified in concluding that feasting is an item elastic enough ana 
“ cresses somewhat severely on the lower middle class in large towns. 

“ 1 Clothes ’ appear to he relatively more important with the non- H i n dus but are very 
“ easfiv adjusted to the needs and resources or the parties and do not act to any very great 
extent as a burden to the poor. There is certainly the natural desire on an occasion like 
this to have nice clothes tor the family, hut the desire is also in some cases gratified by 
“ the lower middle and poor classes by borrowing cosily sari-s fiom friends and relatives. 
“ These remarks are more true of 1 Ornaments ’. These are frequently borrowed and even 
“ obtained on hire and very little is generally spent by the paier-familias on this item. 
“ The large sums entered in many cases arise cMefiy from the confusion between this and 
" the next item. The former is quite adj ustable ; the latter is governed more rigidly by 
“ custom. The case entered as No. 54 gives figures wMch I am assured are quite reliable 
“ and accurate, except in the first entry, ceremonies — Bs. 60, and dearly shows that where 
the entry in ‘ Dowry paid’ is correctly made, the item of- Ornaments’ loses its significance. 
Another very reliable case is shown in No. 43 and bears out the same interpretation. 
Even in the ease shown in No. 14, relating as it does to a very rich Parsifamily, the amount 
of Bs. 10,000 is largely made up by the gifts of ornaments made by the bridegroom to the 
“ bride. wMch should have been properly shown accordingto instructions as ‘Howry paid.’ 

‘ Dowry ’ is the all important item. At first sight, there seem to be but very few 
• - cases indeed where dowry is paid : but the previous remarks will have made it dear that to 
“ understand the incidence of this item, the item 1 Ornaments’ and ‘Dowrv Paid’ mostbe 
" considered together. The divergencies are great indeed but stDl there are indications -or 
a ‘ mode the deviation for the rich being very pronounced. Unfortunately, the ‘mode’ 
“ fox each community and sub-castes is undiscemlble from the few instances gathered to- 
“ gether here and the‘ mean’ is useless fox our purpose. Itappearshowevexthatthe Parris 
" givelarger dowries ox presents to the bride than other communities, the Banias and Brah- 
“ mins have a mode at about Bs. 600 and the Surat Ghanchis at about Bs.200. In some castes 
(No. 51) the sum to be paid to the bride is fixed by the caste rules, the root-idea being to 
" prescribe the minimum which would maintain the wife should she unfortunately lose her 
-- husband soon after marriage andbeleffc otherwise unprovided for. Bnt the minimum is a 
" relative term ; what is the bare minimum to one may well be quite decent to another. The 
” poorer brethren cannot afford to pay a large sum and yet -do of course want to marry. 
Hence they successfully strive to bring down the fixed sum and instead of prescribing 
the minimum, mate it also the maudmum, so that it ceases to be auv longer in the 
nature of insurance. 

“ Almost, all communities seem to receive dowries. This is, of course, no item in the 
“ cost of ceremonies, bnt rather j ust the reverse, unless the sum received belongs exdurivelv 
“ to the bridegroom, when it ceases to count at all in the calculation of the total 
“ cost or the cennony of his father. The Parris run into thousands and the Bombav 
Parri is distinguished from his upcountiy coreligionist by more often excee ding the 
Bs. 5,000 limit. "With the Paridars Bs. 301 seems to be the model dowjv. The 
“ Banias^ and Brahmins receive but little and whatlitrieis thus received is appropriated bv 
the father and helps him to meet- the marriage expenses. It is clear from this tha t while 
“ in the case of the Parris, the father of giris is penalised snd may find hims elf forced to 
“ contract debts, in the case ox the Brahmins and Banias, it is the fa ther of sons who, though 
” D _°‘ *° same extent, is hard put to it to find wives and dowries and may be thrown in 

“ the arms of the money-lender. ” 



Tim ' Other item* * .r .urnr importance. t-ince t lioy inrlmic tin' ro:d of the mnndap. 
•’ vroc'"-h<>:i. h ind s gift-- «{ :-.>uiv useful article,. <n cast-e people. whiten n-diing mid colonr* 
” nv,’ the hou-e and a h<'! of other junior item*;. Tit*’ father p-reives help toward;; meeting 
" •ho- 1 ’ «*\ii>'n c,,, i in two wav.*-- — line, from the father-in-law hy way of yhrTi mint (don r \ 
" r. weinod) and the other, hy nay of wedding gif) . (r/.’hi/M) m n. ally in o.vh. r J lie ent ry in 
" * other items ' repre -out - therefore the difforenee between the cost of titi! ; j*eeified items 
■' ;iM d tiie'-e It is therefore fometime- t>o:>dMe to find that the receipt-; exceed 

the expenditure and the remit may have then t<> he shown :o. negative expenditure (of 
” N'o. ft). Ahuio; all th‘--e it-nis are v.iihrimtlv ela.iie and admit, of r«m‘-i<lerahlr.ndjH:;t* 
" merit to the (vonomie po-ition of the father. 

** .lfirrrmcY of a ibvoit.irr Thh-oee.v jon is usually held to h« a little lr. •- important 
•• -han the marriage of a ?.>n. and the father, instead of latinehing out. re-erves himself 
" :or that o:c:v ; on. Theoutri— p-waltlm »>xi ■.tenrenmointthellind.fi of am -tom c<»rro- 
" sivmdim; to tie Kngli v h cm tom of the htideV father giving tin* wedding hrea 1 :fa v t. It 
" i« he who ha* to entertain the gromnV party with a grand {• .;■,? where many other gue-d * 
•• have to he invited, to nu’.-t them a- it were. The Brahmin-. Banian and Bntidar.- all 
“ se.-tn to he landing more in f ea> •. mg on this oe.-.v ion than on the i nji s marriage, while 
“ the Par- is - eem to he thong jtr t the p»\vr •>* ; and it would appear a 1 if the party receiving 
“ ;he larger dnwrv has to >tand the grain! feast. < ’loth**., ornament-' and dowry do not 
“ par: >r 11 lari v eal! for anv (pe-dai ri-marln ami with T‘" i»vt {.» ‘ otlu'r items it may he 
" noted that, tin* cxpi-jr under this h'-.id :.r<- Jt -- than on the oee.a .mil of the. ronhi 

" marriage, ” 

rde> of f.'.-pro ■ >>f Morris ( Vr. i.i-,;at - r •■!!<■ . !■ •? ly Ptnfr.'.'or liajt'r 
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SS0 | 1,500 

300 500 

1,500 1,000 

850 775 

200 | 125 

305 j 3S0 

300 1 200 
I 


4S3 4,570 

1,200 12,220 

300 10,050 

I 

350 12,800 

100 7,510 

500 8,200 

350 10,475 

50 3,750 

100 17,025 

50 4,700 

150 ‘ 4,050 

1,000 9,550 

• • 3,375 

50 1,345 

. . 2,005 

500 2,725 



“Tin 1 percentage distribution of the total marriage expenses over different ilorrm in 
tho c.a^c'i cited by Mr, Budlmnml Kevnlehnnd of Xnsik is as follows 
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Tlionio;.*, ijt toiled account <d marring" expenditure i? by Mr. Mohamad ILvhiimdi of Knndiaro 
lie cite- a particular iii'-tanoe of n marriage of a Hindu’ s *oji, and give-, the following item;- 


< ilJXAMKNT.S— 


Xo-.'-nng 

Dangle*-’ and Armb'U 


2 < amtir* and < ring*. 
Xt-cidacc; and lochct 
Clothe-, for bride and ;’r>>om 


lb. Ilr. 
•it 'll 

5,Ki 

lie. 

5(KI 


KKASTIXfJ 

S-comi dav before marriage - ■•vo <*.' 

Day before marriage - 
fen'!*- to friends 

Day of marriage - 

fcaste to all Hindu*, of village 

Day aft'-r marriage — 
fi'ii-t to fri'-iuD 

CKRKMOXIAL 


L'.'iO 

:h k» 

:.(ki 

:;oo 

— J.350 

nuo 


dross Com 
D owry received 


( o 


720 


xkt cost 


0,1 -if. 


Mr. Daryadinomal Xanikram of Mehar also gives full details of expenditure on Marrmee* 
He nient.ons that his account is of Hindu Bunins only. These he divides into Ip, er Lower nml 
and Middle Class. 1 (junto lus account m i rt< n.-o. J J ‘ , ,ul 

“ (i) The. up)x>r class — 

They give dowry to the daughter asj under 


]. Dowry 

2. Full bedding (silk) 1 

3. Cot ' j •• 

1. One trunk 

0. Two complete dresses to the daughter 
(i. One complete dress to the son-in-law 

7. Ornaments 

8. Dluirmaoo 


I?s. 

500 

100 

10 

120 

30 

500 

100 


“0 


c ■* 30 — r 


To this is to be added tho expense of marriage 

i.c. 1. Entertainment of guests 

travelling expenses If the bride-groom and bride belong to difTcrmt 
places the brides relations go to the bride-grooms’ place and- 
guests have to go with the bride. These expense* de lend ’on he so 3 
position and the extent of relationship. * Die social 


“ o. Payments to relations. If already married daughters come on the mar- 
riage of their sister, along with their husbands, and each girl gets from 
her father about Rs. 100. 

After the marriage, after about a month or so, the girl comes to meet her 
parents and she gets somewhere about Rs. 700. 

For the second visit whenever that may happen she gets Rs. 125. 

For the third visit Rs. 100. 


“ Besides the girl gets from her father — 

For the first year Rs. 100 
,, second year „ 50 

,, third year „ 25 

and 

subsequent years till she is alive 


The father besides 
sends swcot- 
ments to his 
daughter on 
even, - holiday. 
This costs 
I?s. 5 at least 
(or each holi- 
day. 


“ The father of the bride-groom undergoes the following expenses. 


(1) Distribution of sweetmeats in the village 

(2) Entertainment of guests relations and friends 


Rs. 


1 

S 1,000 


Depends on tho 
social position 
nnd extent of 
relationship and 
friendships. 


(•”>) Payment of drt ! kli to sisters nnd daughters as 
under 

Sister of tho bride-groom 
Sister of the bride-groom’s father 

Bride-groom’s mothers’ near relations i.c., father 
nnd mother 

Other relations 
Mot her’s si'-ter 
Mother’s other relations 
Other relations 
‘(it) Tlw Middle Class. 

1. Dowry 

2. Bedding nnd cot 

2. 2 dre.-se:* to tlie bride 

1. On** dr*\-< to the bride-grnnm 


15 

10 

150 

20 

10 

10 

50 

200 

00 

100 

no 
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Examples of marriage expenses in Mwlhol. — ( Excluding cost of Dowry, Ornaments 

and Travelling). - 


No. 

: 

Caste. 

Not cost 
in tho above 
limited sense. 

Feasting. 

Clothes. 

Other. 

1 

Mahratta 




500 

200 

150 

- 150 

o 





400 

150 

100 

150 






400 

200 

150 

50 

4 





200 

100 

50 

50 

5 





500 

200 

200 

100 

G 





GOO 

250 

200 

150 






1,000 

500 

300 

200 

S 





200 

100 

50 

50 

9 




.. 

300 

150 

100 

50 

10 

Rajput 




300 

125 

100 

75 

11 

Lingayat 




1,500 

800 

GOO 

100 

12 

Brahman 




800 

400 

200 

200 

13 





800 

400 

300 

100 

14 





500 

250 

150 

100 

15 





1,500 

800 

500 

200 

1G 

,* 




1,000 

GOO 

300 

100 

17 





2,000 

800 

800 

400 

IS 





400 

200 

150 

50 

19 

.. 




3,000 

2,000 

GOO 

500 

20 





1.000 

GOO 

300 

100 

21 





500 

300 

100 

100 

22 





500 

200 

150 

150 

23 

»» 

Maliomcdan 




400 

200 

75 

125 

24 




200 

75 

75 

50 

25 

»t 




400 

200 

100 

100 


Examples of expenses on marriage in the poorer communities were not often given. Tbe 
following are cited as average expenses from tbe Eastern tract of Ahmednagar — 




Marriage of as 

Caste 

Son 

Daughter 

Bhil 

75 

50 

Makar, Mang, Ckambhar 

50 to 1 00 

25 to 50 

Dhangar 

125 

100 

and these from Ranebennur 




Depressed classes, Marriage (whether of son or daughter not stated), Minimum expendi- 
ture Rs. 100, normal Rs. 200. 

Expenses like these must press even more heavily on the castes concerned than expenses 
like Rs. 20,000 cited from the same tract of Nagar as tbe highest expenditure on marriage by 
the richer Marwaris. * 


APPENDIX T. 

Density Based on Cultivable Area. 

1. Reference is invited to Section 11 (para 88) of Chapter I, where the difference between 
absolute density (density on total area) and a second type of density figures, namely, density on 
cultivable area are discussed, and it was mentioned that consideration of density on cultivable 
area would be given in an Appendix. The figures of cultivable area having been supplied by the 
Agricultural Department I quote the definition of Dr. Mann who considered the problem most 
carefully on my behalf. He writes — 

“ The area which has been classed as cultivable in the Presidency Proper has included— 
(1) the actual nett cropped area (i. e. the gross cropped area minus the double cropped area), 

■ (2) the current follows ( i. e. land not sown owing to unfavourable seasons, land spoilt for 
cultivation by prickly pear, weeds, salt efSoresence, and hence not sown, and current fallows 
in rotation), and (3) the whole of the area classed in the records as “ culturable waste ”, 
whether occupied or unoccupied, assessed or unassessed. In fact the only areas not in- 
cluded in the cultivable land are (1) forest lands, including kuran and free pasture, (2) really 
uncultivable waste classed as such under various designations, and (3) the areas occupied 
by rivers, nalas, tanks, buildings, roads, village sites, etc. ” / 

2. Excluding for a moment the problem of Sind, which requires separate treatment, it is 
to be considered whether the presentation of the figures of density to cultivable area is scienti- 
fically justified. Dr. Mann suggests two possible uses of figures calculated on this basis — 

“ (1) td compare the population with the land capable of providing food for human 
beings so as to get some relationship between population and food producing capacity, or 
(2) to compare the pressure of the population on the land which they are allowed to occupy 

or which is worth occupying.” 

He then remarks that if the first use were sought there would be no justification for exclud- 
ing pure grazing land and forests (other than reserved forests where no grazing or admittance is 
allowed) “ for this does indirectly produce food through the grazing of animals ”. To this I 
would add two further arguments, first, that most forest land is potential agricultural land of the 
finest quality, and secondly, that much of the excluded land, besides forests and pure grazing 
lands, does help to support cattle. For instance large numbers of milk-producing goats are grazed 
almost exclusively on the types of land included under (3) at the end of the definition quoted 
above, without ever going near the forest or pure grazing land at all. However Dr. Mann goes 
on to suggest that the second use is really the use to which the figures are expected to be put. In 
other words it is sought “ to compare the pressure of the population on what I may call 1 occupi- 
able ’ land in various parts of the country, and has nothing to do directly with the land as a 
source of food supply”. lam afraid that the purpose of the figures as obtained in past 
Censuses has not been argued out to such a fine point. Mr. Gait in his report on the Census of 
India 1911, while justifying the use of “ cultivable area ” as a basis on which to calculate density 
in India, a country dependent in the main on agriculture, was rather cautious in avoiding any 
refinement of the argument, and closed the discussion (p. 26) with the following words : — 

“ In India there is no doubt whatever that it ” (i. e. density) “ is dependent, if not sole- 
ly on the area under cultivation; at least on the sum total of the agricultural conditions, of 
which thisis one of the most important, which taken together determine the productiveness 
of the soil 

I 

Mr. MacGregor ( p. 3 of the Bombay Report, 1911) spoke of the figures as “ a guide to the 
population that a particular area can support and the fertility of the soil in terms of the popula- 
tion. ” This distinctly suggests Dr. Mann’s first possible use for the figures. 

3. I find the following objections to the use of “ cultivable area ” as a basis for calculating 
density first, the obscuration of the grazing and allied cattle industries, secondly, the falsity 
of the implied assumption, that all food consumed is produced on the spot, and thirdly, the omis- 
sion to take into consideration subsidiary sources of food supply not dependent on land. As an 
example of the first I would draw attention to the densities of Thasrain Haira and Viramgam 
in - Ahmedab&d in the maps of the 1911 Report. These Talukas are largely occupied by 
graziers and support a normal grazier population. Such regions are . necessarily sparsely 
inhabited, since grazing requires wide spaces. But when we calculate their density to cultivable 
area we get the impression of a thickly populated region. The whole method seems to me 
unsound, because in the second calculation the figures for graziers are included in density calcula- 
tions based on a limited area which they themselves do not utilise. It may be objected to this 
tlmt the graziers do utilise this area by consuming its produce. In the same way it may be conver- 
sely argued that we ought to have maps of density based on available grazing land, since cultiva- 
tors consume milk and purchase cattle. ‘With regard to the second' objection it can 
hardly be denied that isolation of individual small regions in India is gradually passing rway. 



In the great famine in Orissa in the middle of the last century the high death-roll was due . to 
the wrong assumption that grain would move from where it was produced to where it was wanted ; 
and the failure of that assumption was the direct cause of the whole of our subsequent famine 
relief system. But in recent famines, though there has been need to import into India proper 
food from Burma, Australia and elsewhere, when once that food was in the country there was no 
need to compel its movement toward the affected regions. Both imported food and locally 
produced food move freely nowadays in accordance with economic demands. Consequently 
the argument, that any Taluka will only support so many people as it is likely to be able to 
produce food for is hardly sound. As an example of the third objection, a fairly 
considerable population on the coast supports itself by fishing, thereby materially 
enhancing the food supply. As this population has to live somewhere, it lives in the coast 
villages, thus— to use Mr. MacGregor’s phrase— enhancing the impression of the “ fertility of 
the soil in terms of population.” It is true that Sir. MacGregor in his report mentioned these 
fishermen. But the mays did not. 

4. To turn to the case of Sind it will be seen from the 1911 Report that while the density 
was calculated on cultivable area in the Presidency proper, it was calculated on cultivated area 
in Sind. This had all the more drastic effect on the figures because the ratio of cultivated to 
cultivable area m Sind is far lower than in the Presidency. The result was a composite Table 
and a composite map, based on two different bases (seethesecondmap opposite p. 3 of the 1911 
Report). As I was not satisfied with this arrangement I consulted Dr. Mann who replies as 
follows : — 

“ In Sind the 1911 map is no longer based on the cultivable, but on the actually cultivated 

are a I cau quite see why this was done, for the system of agriculture adopted in a large 

part of Sind involves the assumption that land can only he cultivated once in several years, and 
that hence, the really cultivable land in any year is not much more than the actually cultivated 
laud, and that the pressure of population on cultivablelandis better indicated by taking the land 
actually cultivated as cultivable. I do not agree with this assumption at all. Better methods 
of agriculture, increased supplies of water, and many other things may make possible a larger 
proportion of cultivated area, or may even bring part of the desert under cultivation, and, if 
it does so, the maps and table for succeeding censuses will be in no sense comparable. I certainly 
think that your maps in Sind should compare the population with the whole of the cultivated 

land This has the advantage of giving you a figure comparable with that in the Presidency 

proper, and in other parts of India, and gives the pressure of the population on the land, if the 
maximum possible of the latter is cultivated.” 

I think this argument is eminently sound. In the 1911 Report (p. 3) Six. MacGregor 
justified the taking of the actual cultivated area in Sind as the base by the argument that “ even 
the desert would grow crops if irrigation were available, and the extent of cultivation varies 
with inundation.” So far I can see the same argument might be applied anywhere. For 
instance in the East Deccan new storage reserviors would render cultivable areas now unoccupied, 
and the extent of cultivation in any year varies withthe rainfall. Nor is thesystem of rotational 
fallows confined to Sind. To use a slang but very expressive phrase— Sind is in the same 
position as the Deccan only more so. The change in the basis of the calculations with regards 
Sind must be carefully borne in mind when comparing the map of the last Census with the 
. Table given at the end of this Appendix. 

5. Even after the problems raised above bad been decided, it was found difficult to arrive 
at the ratio of population to cultivatble area, for the following reasons. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment had supplied figures of cultivable area by Talukas. But these figures were for the “ report- 
ing area ” only. Reportingarea means those villages which supply returns of crops, etc., to the 
Agricultural Department. But the only convenient population figures available were those for 
entire Talukas. In order to arrive at density to cultivable area it was necessary to exclude 
the population of those villages .which do not report. To have ascertained the names of such 
villages from Collectors (the Agricultural Department could not supply them since their returns 
are received consolidated from Districts) and to have then traced the name of each into the 
Registers of population by Tillages in the Central Compilation Office was utterly impos- 
sible. I therefore consulted the Office of theDirector of Land Records, and found that that. 
Officer had just received from Districts one of his larger returns, in which a number of statistics 
were given for each Survey class of village in each Taluka, including the consolidated population 
of those villages. By " survey class ” I mean the classes into which villages are divided in 
relation to their tenure and the character of their survey and settlement. It was found from 
the returns that the following are the classes— Ryotwari, Non-ryotwari Permanently settled, 
Non-ryotwari Temporarily settled, and Alienated. And these four classes were further cross- 
divided into eight according to whether the figures were based on Survey or on Estimate. Of 
these eight classes I was informed that only Surveyed Ryotwari and Surveyed Alienated submit 
returns to the Agricultural Department. Consequently the population given for these two classes 
m the returns in the Office of the Director of Land Records is the population figure utilised for 

c s 10 — s 



Total area 500 square miles. 

Total population 50.000 persons. 

Absolute density. 100 persons per square mile. 

Xon-reporting villages, area 150 square miles : population 25,000 persons. 

Importing villages, area 350 square miles : population 25,000 persons : cultivable 
area 300 square miles. 

Density to cultivable area in reporting villages 25,000 ~ 300 = S3 persons per 
square mile. 

Unfortunately in tbe 1011 Report there is no explanation of tie method of arriving at 
t he figures, either by defining " cultivable area ” or by explaining what population was excluded. 
Mot are Talukwar figures given in that report, so that, whilewe know from the maps certain limits 
within which the Taluka density must have fallen, we do not know the exact densities' "per 
square mde. Certainly some method must have been followed more or less on the lines indicated 



appreciable extent. Resuryeys of Ryotwari villages, survey corrections otherwise than at 
. e\ , and so on, unavoidably alter the area classifiable as cultivable. 


; ^ In view of the shifting and uncertain character of the two sets of figures which form the 

oas<-j of the ratio of persons to cultivable area 1 have not thought it desirable to prepare maps. 
Hut the lull figures are given by Talukas. 

. ^ IC or -l v re o‘°’> ^ which the differences between the two types of Density are extreme 

Ivanara, where the exclusion of the vast Forest areas makes a noticeable change. Generally 
vp\i king the Coastal tracts, as would be expected, show a much higher density than the inland 
’ * nc Una rota r of Kaira also shows high densitv, though the small divergence between the 

y. o sets of figures show that uncultivable land is there very small in extent. The influence of 
'..yes and towns shows clcirlv through the Table, densitv rising wherever there is anv large 
urban population. ' * * 



i.ia ( . .-1 j), was the last year under the old svstem 





Subsidiary , Table No. ( xxxi ). Absolute Density and Density on Cultivable Area compared by 

Taluhas, Districts and Natural Divisions. 1921. 

Notes. — 1 . Cultivable area (defined in text) is the figure for 1914-15. 

2. In the Column for Density per Square Mile of Total Area the figure differs from that 
shown in Subsidiary Table No. 23 in the following cases— Whole Presidency, Decan and West 
Khandesh, owing to the exclusion in this Table of the Mewas Estates. 
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Natural Division, District or Taluka. 


BIJAPUR 

Badami 

Bagalkot 

Do. Bilgi Petha 
Bagewadi 
Bijapur 
Hungund 
Indi 

Muddebehal 

Sindgi 

DHARWAR 

Bankapur 

Dhatvrar 

Gadag 

Do. Mundargi Petha 
Hangal 
Hubli 
Kalghatgi 
Karajgi 
Rod 

Navalgund 

Do. Nargund Petha . . 
Ranebennur 
Ron 


SIND 


HYDERABAD 

Badin 

Dero ilohbat 

Guni 

Hala 

Hyderabad 
Tando Allahyar 
Tando Bago 


KARACHI 

Ghorabari 

Do. Keti Bandar Petha 
Jati 

Karachi 

Kotri 

Do. Hunjhand Petha 
Do. Kohistan Petha 
Mirnur Ratoro 
IBrpur Sakro 
Shah Bandar 
Sujaval 
Tatta 


XARKANA 

Dadu 

Johi 

Kakar 

Kambar 

Labdarya 

Darkana 

llehar 

Mira khan 

Rato Dero 

Sehwan 

IV'arah / 


NAWABSHAH 

Kandiaro 

Moro 

Naushahro Feroz 

Nawabshah 

Sakrand 

Shahadadpnr 

Sinjhoro 


! I ! 



Density per 
square mile 
on the 
total 
area, 

1021. 

Density per 1 
square mile j 
of cnlti-. | 
able 
area, 

1921. 

Density per 
square mile 
on the 
total 
area, 

ion. 

i 

Density pel 
square mile 
of caltri- 
able 
area, 
1011. 

~ r 

HO 

156 

151 

ICS 

.. 

1C1 

one 



•• 

) ISO 

223 




124 

131 




131 

141 



;; i 

107 

226 



* * i 

j 

10S 

114 



-• i 

142 

151 




100 

113 





V 



.. 

225 

270 

223 

266 

.. 

210 

273 



i 

251 

324 


! 

\ 100 

233 



•• 





.. 

209 

275 



* * 

415 

456 




144 

225 




215 

257 



• • 

20S 

265 



•* 

\ 1S3 

191 




3 

241 

314 




239 

251 



.. 

"1 

124 

— 

40 

Not known 

• • 

130 

159 

Not 

known 


103 

117 



. . 

SI 

OS 



• • 

so 

119 




1S7 

25S 



« . 

394 

603 



. . 

01 

100 



•• 

07 

103 




4S 

03 

44 

Not known 

•• 

1 67 

109 



. . 

20 

131 



. . 

146 

126 



. . 





•• 

j- 19 

103 




J 

135 

216 



. . 

23 

11S 



.. 

25 

16 



. . 

110 

207 



•• 

32 

205 



-• 

ns 

160 

131 

Not known. 

. . 

155 

20S 



.. 

42 

52 



. . 

99 

10S 



. . 

164 

177 



. . 

211 

366 



. . 

360 

431 




j 167 

203 



. . 

i 153 

210 



.. 

225 

. 314 



. . 

32 

562 



• - 

: 139 

i 

190 



•• 

i 10S 

i 

159 

Not 

known. 

. . 

173 

24S 



.. 

i 112 

164 


, 

- . 

S 144 

. 200 



.. 

* 39 

S6 




106 

156 



. . 

15S 

1S9 



•• 

91 

105 
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Natural Division. District orTnliihn. 


SCKKUR 

Ghariyarin 

Ghotkl 

Mirpur Mathclo 

Pan o A V;i I 

r.obri 

Shikarpur 

Sukkur 

Ubaaro 

THAT. AMD PAP.KAIt 

Charhro 

Di;ri 

I>ip!o 


.T-„— e-iV./J 

KbJrro 

MirpurSiv? 



Dntiilly l"<r j Density per Density fmr 
sqnnro mile I nfjiinro mile H>|tmre mlln 


on tlm j 

of miltiv. 

on f lio 

total i 

nlile ] 

total 

area, • 

urea. 

(iron. 

11)21. j 

i 

1112 1. 

1911. 

in ! 

i 

HI') ; 

103 

1.70 j 

n jn 


121 1 

Too 


21 

1 17 


100 i 

179 


17 

07 ’ 


22 i 

297 


202 

01*1 


79 

1)1 


29 

120 

VI 

IH 

29 


97 

102 


12 

•/! 


77 

>•.1 


10 

7‘1 


r /t 

19- 


20 

2*9 


27 

y. 


07 . 

< </ 


i'j 



2! 

12 


’/) 

127 

w 

K2 



o- 

U1 


07 

no 


12 

79 


i'/j 

117 
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APPENDIX U. 

TnE Inter-Relation Between the Various Causes of Deaths, 

Reference is invited to paragraps 54 to 58 in Chapter I of tliis Report, and the diagrams 
there shown. In that passage it was pointed out (1) that the curves of the numbers of deaths 
from (i) Fever, (ii) Dysentery and Diarrhoea, (iii) Respiratory diseases, and (iv) “ Other Causes ” 
(as there defined) obey the same laws, and always rise and fall together, and (2) that the curves 
for Plague Cholera and Smallpox arc (i) independent of one another, (ii) independent of the 
four main causes of death just mentioned, and (iii) insufficient even when combined to control 
the general curve of total deaths. 

In order to test this matter further Colonel Murphy asked three of his Assistant Directors 
of Public Health to take out death-rates and curves for selected areas. Before discussing their 
reports it would be as well to eliminate the phenomenon mentioned under (2) (iii) above . It 
seems that this is an arithmetic question pure and simple. An epidemic of an) disease such as 
plague may be sufficiently severe to control the number of deaths for any year or years. And 
there will be every degree of passage between such an epidemic-control year, and the 
ordinary year when neither Plague nor Cholera, nor the two combined with one another and with 
smallpox, result in mortality sufficient to affect the vast number of deaths which necessarily 
occur daily in a population of nineteen millions. And it is a fact that in the curves supplied by 
one Assistant Director for four Districts of the Central Deccan Plague is a factor of sufficient 
importance to modify materially, and sometimes to control the general death curve. In the 
the Kaira District and in the Dhulia and Nasik Talukas examined by the other two Assistant 
Directors Plague was never sufficiently important to assume control. 

Eliminating that phenomenon we arc left with the (to the layman) curious fact that, while 
the deaths from bowel complaints, respiratory diseases, fevers and the like are interconnected 
they are wholly independent of Plague , Cholera and Smallpox. And this fact is home out by 
the enquiries of the three Assistant Directors. 

It would seem that in this Presidency we doTiot suffer from the epidemic, form of malaria, 
such as is a potent controlling factor in the Punjab. If this is so it is permissible to arrive at 
the deduction that only the more noticeably epidemic diseases are independent of general condi- 
tions, and that the only epidemic diseases isolated and recognised in this Presidency are 
Plague Cholera and Smallpox. A definitely violent epidemic disease such as these may appear 
in a year which is otherwise either healthy or unhealthy. It will cause more or less deaths 
according to the power of its own virus, and will be wholly independent of any other cause of 
mortality. This is the more clearly proved because, from the enquiries of the Assistant Directors, 
it does not appear that deaths from bowel complaints classed as “ Dysentery and Diarrhoea ” 
are really correlated with deaths from Cholera. The true epidemic Cholera is apparently a 
clearly recognised occasional phenomenon, while deaths from non-epidemic bowel complaints go 
on all the time, are identified to some extent by the village officers, and are not to any consid erable 
degree confused with the other. 

"When it comes to suggesting the cause of the inter-relation or parallelism between the non- 
epidemic causes of death there is a divergence of opinion among the Assistant Directors. 
Dr. Munsiff says — 

“ The agencies and conditions producing different diseases being different there could 
not be a common cause which would account for a relative rise in the curves of all these 
diseases unless one could accept a general term like “ unhealthiness ” as a reason for 
this rise. Hence one must attribute this coincidence to faulty registration”. 

I' 

Dr. Shiveshwarkar, however, takes a different view, and attributes the parallelism to the “ Mills 
Reincke Phenomenon ”. This phenomenon, which seems to be alternatively called the “ Hazen 
theorem ”, is stated in Hazen’ s own words as follows— “ "Where one death from Typhoid 
fever has been avoided by the use of better water, a certain number of deaths, probably two or 
•three, from other causes have been avoided 

Dr. Shiveshwarkar writes — 

“ In the present state of our knowledge the only item which, in the absence of 3n y 
peculiar circumstances such as modem industries, largely influences the life of a community 

in India is water It has now been ascertained that even where a polluted water- 

supply does not carry specific germs, it may so undermine health or lower resistance as to 
favour infections not usually associated with the digestive tract, such as Pneumonia and 
Tuberculosis, and the diseases responsible for infant mortality. The effect of impure 

water supply may result in deranged digestion, altered metabolism, irritation 

of delicate membranes or sensitive organs and structures, which may lead to or hasten the 
course of chronic diseases. ” 

To an Indian like Dr. Shiveshwarkar any theory which attributes the general unhealthiness 
or healthiness of a locality to the general character of its water must be particularly attractive. 
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It. is well-known that in India, without any idea of specific disease-carrying germs, everything 
is attributed to water. Where the European goes away for a “ change of air ”, the Indian seeks 
a “ chance of water Where the European does not find the “ climate ” of a place suitable to 
his health, the Indian attributes that unsuitability to its water. Dr. Shivcshwnrkar’ s view of 
the cause of the rise and fall of non-epidemic diseases necessitates the assumption that 
the. water supply not only differs by locality but also in time. In one year the supply 
must be bettor, in another worse. Thus in 1910 and 1912 the water must everywhere 
have been specially unhealthy, in 1911 and 1915 specially healthy. Now experience shows that 
there is a certain degree of inverse correlation between rainfall and deaths. Excluding the great 
famines, a dry season is a healthy one ; and a wet season, which fills the pockets, fills also the 
graveyards. In India everyone is more or less affected by malaria. Malaria docs not often 
directly kill, but it undermines the constitution. The severity or otherwise of malaria must be 
determined more or less by the actual number of mosquitos. An alternative to 
Dr. Shiveshwarkar’s theory therefore offers it self, namely that the main non-epidemic causes of 
death have a better chance in years when the number of mosquitos is large. But of course the 
co-existence of both factors is easily possible. In a wet season the water supply is derived more 
from surface drainage and less from percolation, whereas in a dry season the people are compelled 
to have recourse more and more to fresh holes in the sand of river beds, temporary wells dug 
in dry tanks and the like ; and all such sources of water supply are to a greater or less degree 
automatically filtered. 

To sum up — deaths in India arc due either to (i) spasmodic and sometimes violent specific 
epidemics each of which rims an independent course, nmi is not interrelated toany other disease, 
epidemic or non-epidemic, and (ii) a number of non-epidcmic diseases, which are interrelated, 
and are governed hv some unknown common factor (or fnctors), which determines the general 
amount of mortality for any given period of time. 


c s 10 — u 
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• • . APPENDIX Y. ' 

Analysis of Families. 

Section 1. — Methods and Definitions. 

1. As has already been explained in Chapter I the old method of ascertaining the average 
size of families was by simply dividing the number of persons by the number of occupied houses 
in Imperial Table I. On the present occasion it was decided to attempt something more. 
Certain Analysis sheets were therefore printed and supplied to Abstraction Offices, with instruc- 
tions. The results are shown in the General Summary, or Table I below. 

2. The primary classification is by Regions, Occupations and Types of Locality. Occupa- 
tion means the occupation of the head of the family only . , 

I. Regions. These are the same as the Natural Divisions adopted in the Report, except 
that, as the Sholapur and Poona offices handled partly Konkan and partly Deccan districts, 
and no instructions were issued to keep the Analysis for these distinct, it has been found neces- 
sary to amalgamate them in the tables, and that the Karnatak includes Kanara. 

II. Occupations and III. Localities. Certain broad types of occupation were kept dis- 
tinct ; and since, to be fully normal, example of such occupational types must be recorded from 
the types of locality in which they are usually found, the localities from which instances of each 
type might be taken were defined. The types were called classes ; and the subjoined is a list 
of the classes, and the types of locality. 


Class. 

Occupations inoluded in it. 

Types of locality from which 
recorded. 

A 

Barristers, Pleaders, Doctor (not Hakim or 1 
Vaidya), Government servant (higher 
grades only). Newspaper Editor. 

Towns and Cities. 

B 

Shopkeeper (all lands of shops). Money- 
lender. 

Villages and small Towns. 

C 

Do. do. 

Large Towns and Cities. 

D-l 

Clerk (all kinds), school-master, Postmaster. 

Villages and small Towns. 

D-2 

Do. do. 

Large Towns and Cities. 

E 

Agricultural Bent Receiver 

Villages and small Towns. 

F 

Cultivator (whether cultivating his own 
land or paying rent). 

Villages only. 

G 

Ordinary Agricultural labourer 

Villages only. 

H 

Peon (all kinds), Postman, Telegraph 
Messenger, Chawkidar. 

Towns and Cities. 

J 

Unskilled operative in spinning and weav- 
ing mills, ginning factories, cotton 
pressing factories, oil mills. 

Large Towns and Cities. 


3. The localities require some definition. “ Towns ” means places treated as towns for 
the presentation of Census statistics, in other words places appearing in Imperial Tables IV 
•& V. Some Deputy Superintendents however did not stick to this exact definition, but inter- 
preted the word “ town ” in their own way. The resulting divergences, however, will not have 
affected the figure prejudicially more especially in view of the fact, emphasised in Chapter 
II, that the selection of places as towns for the Imperial Tables referred to is somewhat 
haphazard. The limit between “ large ” and “ small ” towns was fixed at 10,000 inhabitants. 
■“ Villages ” of course means all places not treated as towns or Cities. ** Cities ” means the 
seccn places treated as Cities throughout. 

4. The following definitions of age periods are necessary. “ Children ” means in the , 
case of males, ages 0-14, and in the case of females, ages 0-11. 

“ Adults” means in the case of males, ages 15-54, and in the case of females, ages 12-49. 

“ Aged ” means in the case of males, ages above 54. and in the case of females, a^es 
above 49. ' 

“ Infirm ” means persons shown as suSering from one or more of the four Census infirmities . 

5. As regards the definition of “ Family ” this is of course used in the Census sense. In 
villages and non-Municipal towns it is identical with the Census “ house ”, and means the com- 
mensal family, that is to say “ a number of persons living together, and eating together in a 




family 
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common mess together with tlioir dependants, resident servants and guests In the case of 
Municipal towns in which the commensal family was not the unit for house-numbering, reliance 
had to be placed on the general rule that in such cases the separat e families within the structural 
or other unit adopted as the “ house ” were to he separately indicated in the schedules. It 
was a rule in Enumeration that a line was to he left blank nf ter each family and this rule was for 
the most part observed. There was also the further rule that any persons not entered at the 
preliminary enumeration, but found in the house on the Census night were to be entered 
at the end’of the enumeration book as a continuation of the family concerned. Consequently, 
in order to make sure that, all numbers of a family had been included in the Analysis sheet, 
the clerk preparin': the sheet would have ro verify in each case, by looking at. the end of the book 
to see whether any additions had been made. The degree of accuracy attained in this parti- 
cular would varv according to the intelligence and industry of each worker, and the care exer- 
cised in supervision bv the officers over him. On the whole it is probable that understating 
of the sire of the familv through failure to look at the end of the book will have occurred more 
frequently that the amalgamation of two families into one by the failure of the enumerator to 
leave a line blank. But both types of error will have occurred very rarely. 

6. In order to insure that the familt-s examined riiould be genuine households it was 

directed that onlv those families should be admitted, which in the House List were shown as 
redding in a dwelling house, except that in the case of classes B and C the entry “ dwelling house 
and shop ” was accept'd, and in the case of class .T the entry “ Chaw] ". This arrangement was 
necessary in order to avoid the classification ns a family of either individuals residing on the 
Census night in isolated places such as chowkics, and otherwise uninhabited buildings, or of 
heterogeneous collections of persons residing in dhannashalas and the like. Here also there 
would lie some tendency to understat ) the size of the family, since absent memlwrs would be 
omitted. Those absent on casual visits ns guests in other families would be set off by guests 
present in the family under examination ; but not those absent on journeys, nor those absent 
on duty. . 

7. Beyond the above limitation as regards dwellings further strict instructions were 
given as to the admission of families to the- TnbKs. In the first place only Indian families were 
admitted. This excludes of course both Europeans and Anglo-Indians, ns well as nil other 
foreigners. The occupations mentioned for each Class were ordered to be rigidly adhered to. 
In any case of doubt the family was to be excluded. Care was also ordered to be paid to the 
record of actual workers and dependants, and especially to the chance of the women of the house 
being shown as actual workers under the designation “ house-work ” or other analogous term. 
Here also iu all ca«es of doubt the family was ordered to be excluded. It was however 
emphasised that subject to the exclusion of doubtful cases there was to lw no further selection, 
but all families otherwise admissible were to 1>c entered in the orders in which they occurred. 

8. The identification of resident servants was necessarily a matter of individual judgment. 
It was based on recorded occupation. But oven so considerable care is required. Thus an 
individual whose occupation is recorded as “ cook ” would, if recorded in the house of a Barrister 
usually l>e a servant, but on the other hand, if recorded in the house of a Telegraph Messenger, 
he would usually be a guest. However, provided that the work was done intelligently, the 
instinct of the clerk preparing the Analysis sheet would be a fairly safe guide. 

9. The words “ of the same caste ” mean also (in the case of the larger castes, such as 
Brahmans) of the same sub-caste. Thus if an Audicch Brahman employs a resident Modh 
Brahman cook, the cook is classified as " of other castes ”. 

10. There Is only one point in which I am not satisfied that the result attained to the 
ideal laid down, and that is the matter of “ dwelling house”. It will be seen in what follows that 
a very high proportion of families come out with only one ]>crson. The number is so hi»h that 
I am led to believe that either one of two things must have happened, viz :- (1) that 
the abstractors did not obey the instruction in this particular, but took all Census 
families independent of the description of the “ house ” or (ii) that the description 
“ dwelling-house ” in the House Lists was loosely used to cover buildings or tenements 
which do not really contain a genuine family. Of course there must be a fair number 
•of adult males ancl adult females, who live totally alone, attending to their own domestic cconomy 
and possessing no wife or husband, ns the case may be. and no children. But I am doubtful’ 
whether the number of these lonely dwellers is really so high as the Tables indicate. 

11. It is therefore safer to assume that the present study is a study of “ Census Houses ” 

rather than of true “ families ”, and that a certain number of 'isolated individuals got included 
who are really possessed of a family, though that family was not on the Census date livirre with 
them. • ° 

Section 2 . — Results. 

• ‘ / 

12. The results obtained are exhibited in the form of Table of the end of this Appendix. 
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I.- — Average Size or Families. 

13 Table II will be discussed first. This Table with its summaries gives the average 
si^s 0 f families. The larger- diagram (opposite) shows that 4 persons is the most frequently 
recurring type, with 3 persons a close second. If we take Imperial Table I, and divide the 
number of persons by the number of “ Occupied Census Houses ” we get an arithmetic mean 
of 4-89 persons per house. The arithmetic mean of the sampled families is 4 • GO, winch is 
slightly lower and not— as 1 had fully expected— higher than the other. The Median is 3 -80. 
The mode, as will be seen by the Diagram, is 4.* As the idea of a fraction of a person is 
a mere abstraction, it would be more correct to say that the commonest type of family is 
4 persons, but that owing to the presence of a fair number of families with large number of 
persons the “ average ” (in the ordinary sense) is 5 persons. 

14. The second diagram, or scries of 10 small diagrams, shows the frequency distribution 
for each Class taken separately. In order to compare the classes one with another the fre- 
quencies were reduced to percentage rates. It may be stated as a fact (or at least as a probabi- 
lity amounting almost to fact) that, if the number of families sampled for each Class had been 
larger, the stepping of the different figures in the diagram would have become more regular. 
Thus in Class A tliestep from 3 persons to 4 persons would not have been less than the step from 
4 persons to 5 persons ; and again in classes 0, D and E a single mode would have emerged in- 
stead of a mode showing an equal degree of frequency for families with 3 and 4 persons'. Never- 
theless the general appearance of the. ideal frequency area (given a sufficiently large number of 
samples) can be readily deduced for any Class. In Class A the families tend to be considerably 
larger than in any other Class, a phenomenon due to better economic conditions, and to larger 
buildings, enabling joint brothers to live together more than is the case with the other classes. 
Classes G (Agricultural Labourers) and H (Peons, Messengers, etc.) evidently have very small 
households, which is no doubt due to the low economic conditions prevailing. The Mill-hands 
(Class J), in spite of being often immigrants, seem at first sight to have larger households than 
classes G and H, which may be partly due to the much more lucrative character of mill-employ- 
ment.f Class F (Cultivators) show an area approximating most closely to the normal Frequency 
Curve, with a strongly marked mode at 5 persons. 

II. — Composition of Families. 

Consideration by regions. 

15. It is necessary to issue a warning that, while it is correct to compare the results in 
any one Class for the different regions separately, it is incorrect to compare by regions the 
results. of totalled classes. The reason for this is that the total families examined in the 
different regions contain widely divergent proportions of the different classes. Thus — 



| 

Deccan and Konkan. 

Karnatak. 

Class A .. .. . J 

405 

250 

Class E 

310 

639 


It is found that when the classes are totalled for all regions together they exhibit different 
compositions. The total composition of the total families (all classes) in any region is therefore 
determined by the varying proportions of the classes. In the Karnatak the proportion of 
workers is higher and dependants lower than in the other Mofussil regions ; but this is solely due 
to the presence of a larger number of Agricultural families in the families examined, and not 
to any regional difference ns such. 


* In the Appendix on Family Budgets it is mentioned in a footnote that in a frequency distribution of the typo 
shown in this diagram the Median is always higher than the Mode, and the Arithmetic Mean higher than the 
Median. It may be therefore objected that this is not borne out by the above figures in which the Median (3‘8G) 
oomes out lower than the Mode (4). The explanation is that the Arithmetic Mean and the Median are here stated 
for a smoothed curve in a continuous series, while the Mode is stated as for a series of rectangles in a discrete 
series. If the centre of the top of each rectangle is marked, and a smooth curve passed through the marked points 
it will be found that the curve passes considerably above the 2,300 horizontal before reaching the marked point on 
the 4 person rectangle and descends to meet that point. The Mode therefore (the series considered as continuous) 
would be below 4 persons, and in fact below 3 -86. But, as the scries is discrete, the Mode cannot bo reduced to the 
abstraction implied by the values quoted for the other averages. A discrete series is one in which each class value 
is definite and there is no gradual transition to the next class. In the Family Budget Tables the series are 
continuous, since there is always a gradual transition from Class to Class, when the values of those classes are 
money values, and the class interval is more than the value of the smallest coin of the realm. And the same 
applies to all other series in which the class values are divisible into still smaller values. In the present case, if we 
restate the Median and the Mean in terms of whole persons, we shall find that the Mode (or most frequently 
recurring type) and the Median (or middle family of the series) are both 4, and the Arithmetic Mean is 5. This 
therefore again is a case in which the “ average as usually adopted by the public, is nof equal to the most 
frequently recurring type. 

t On the other hand, in view of the small proportion of dependants among millhands (see discussion of 
Table I), it is possible that a good many of the “ families ” in this case consisted, not of husband, wife and children, 
but of husband, wife and brother, or even of two or more male workers living in a sort of “ chummery. ” 
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Consideration by classes. 

1G. The composition of the families in the different classes (all Regions together) is as 
follows : — 

Distribution of Workers, Dependants and Resident Servants v* every 100 persons in the 

families of each Class. 







Workers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

Ilcsidcnt 

servants. 

Class A 



• • 


20 

74 

G 

Class B 

• • 



-• 

32 

G7 

1 

Class C 




•• 

30 

C8 

2 

Class D1 





2S 

71 

i 

Class D2 





29 

70 

i 

Class E 





29 

70 

i 

Class F 





34 

05 

i 

Class G 





47 

53 

•• 

Class H 

** 




3S 

G2 

*> 

Class.! 

•• 



•• 

f,2 

48 

•• 


The proportion of dependants is therefore much the highest in Class A. Professional Classes, 
and lowest in Classes G, Agricultural Labourers, and J, Mill-hands. In the latter Class the 
proportion of dependants is kept down by the fact that mill-hands are often immigrants who 
have left their dependants in their original homes. On the other hand, in this Presidency, 
Agricultural Labourers are seldom immigrants. 

17. The distribution of every 100 workers is as follows 

Distribution by sex and age of every 100 Actual Workers in each Class 
[all Regions together). 



Children. 

Adults. 

Agcd’and 

Infirm. 

Males. 

Females. 

Class A 

.. 

. • 

. . 

*• 

. . 

90 

1 

9 

Clas3 B 

•• 



** 

1 

70 

11 

12 

Class C 




* * 

1 

78 

8 

13 

Class D1 






91 

4 

5 

Class D2 




* * 

• • 

94 

2 

4 

Class E 





4 

05 

1G 

15 ' 

Clas3 F 





G 

GO 

13 

12 

Class G 





G 

54 

30 

10 

Class H 




.. 

2 

88 

4 

0 

Class J 




•• 

5 

71 

19 

5 


18. These results, though following lines which would have been expected, are, I think, 
very interesting as an index of the extent to which women and children are employed in the • 
various occupations. "Women are proportionately far more numerous as workers in Agricultural 
Labour (G), than in any other of the selected occupations. They are numerous in Mill-hands 
(J), Agricultural Rent' Receivers (E), and Cultivators (F), and in Shopkeepers (B) and (C). 
On the contrary they are few in Peons, Messengers, etc. (H), Clerks, Schoolmasters, etc. 
(D1 and D2), and almost absent in the Professions (A). The proportions of children and 
aged also follow expected lines, 
os 10 — v 
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The extent to which adult males can be supported as dependants is shown bribe 

marginal figures. It is to be noted that adult means 
in the case of males, apes 15— M. The proportions of 
adult male dependants does not therefore cover only 
the “ drones ” who under the joint family system 
subsist on the incomes of tbeir hardworking male 
relatives, but presumably covers also students of 15 
and upwards, whose numbers will probably very much 
exceed the number of drones. Consequently it is in the 
bel ter educated occupations that we. find the highest 
proportions of adult male dependants. 

20. Lastly we can ascertain ibe distribution of the persons in each Class into (i) Children, 
(ii) Adults and' (iii) Aged and Infirm. Servants are excluded. 


nisl.ritnl.ien of every 100 nflnll mains amnac 
wotVms sad dnpnadaal-s in esrh class (all 
Tftgioas ti'icvOier). 

| 

j 

Worh-ers, j 

IVpPncU 
IU11 A. 

Class A 

07 

as 

Class P 

$b 

14 

Class C 

70 

£1 

Class T» ' 

so 

11 

Class Pi 

70 

£1 

Class K 

7S 

1>0 

Class F 

ST 

IS 

Class G 

04 

f» 

Class H 

04 

0 

Class ,1 

or> 

s 


Distribution of even/ 100 parsons (both sews combined) in the Families of each 
Class into Children , Adults and Aged and Infirm. 




Class. 




Children. 

Achilla. 

Al.t. 1 aad 
Infirm. 

Class A 






S7 

30 

7 

Class B 






S4 

30 

10 

Class O 






SI 

:»s 

11 

Class PI 






37 

33 

s 

Class P£ 






Si 

01 

" 

Class K 






S7 

0£ 

11 

Class F 






o5 

33 

12 

Class G 






ss 

30 

0 

Class 11 






31 

Oi 

4 

Class ,T 




' * 


£S 

03 

4 


In considering ibe above figures ibe exclusion of servants should be borne in mind. 

21. A comparison of the different tables given in paragraphs 10, 17, 10 and 20 will show 
that they really present, the same picture from different, points of view. And it is unnecessary 
to prolong the discussion further. One point might, however be emphasised, — and that, is the, 
wide difTe.Te.nec which evidently exists bet ween conditions in large t owns and cities on the one 
hand, and small towns and villages on the other. The contrast, can he seen by taking the pairs 
of identical occupations represented by 1> and C, and D1 and T)2, respectively. The villages 
and small towns contain a greater proportion of children and a smaller proportion of adults in 
the total number of persons. There is however no observable difference in the age at. which 
work is commenced. When the workers alone am considered it, is found that, there is a higher 
proportion of Pern ale workers. And when adult males alone are considered it. is found that, 
them is a smaller proportion of dependants. The distribution of tbe whole population into 
workers and dependants themfom remains fairly constant., this being brought, about, by the 
■opposite factors of mom. children and fewer adult. non-workers in the milages and small towns. 
In the large, t owns and cities families am smaller and the age of retirement commences earlier. 
On the other hand it is quite possible that, the last deduction is not. correct, and that the 
higher proportion of adult, Male dependant, s in large t owns and cities is here, also (as hinted 
above in paragraph 19) brought, about, by a higher proportion of students of 1 5 and upwards. 


111. — Rtstpfxt Seuvaxts. 

22. The last. Table illustrat es the extent to wlfieh resident servants are kept. Non-resident . 
servants could not. be considered in this st.udy. The proportion of persons support ed by domes- 
tic service as an occupation can be ascertained from the General Occupation' Table, discussed in 
Chapter Nil of this Report. In the whole population of the Presidency M per 1,000 am support- 
ed by domestic service, and in the families examined for this study IS per 1,000 am resident 
servants. It. is possible therefore to infer that, of the total supported by domestic sendee 
approximately 1 in 1-1 only is a non-resident servant, or the dependant of such. The number of 
families examined is however so small in comparison with the numheT of families in the Presidency 
that it is impossible to assume that, they form a perfect, sample. Moreover the occupations worn 
selected,^ and a good many important occupations am non included. Consequently the above 
fpmm 1 in If must be accepted with reserve. All we can say for certain is that evidently a very 
high proportion of servants am resident in their masters’ houses. 
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03 Classes G, H and .T keep practically no servant?. And only Class A keeps servants to 
nnv considerable extent. Even in this Class out of 1,355 families examined no less than 1,070 
keep no servants. The number of families keeping— 0 sen-ants, 1 sen-ant, 2 servants, etc., 
etc., are shown in the annexed diagram. The curve is of the type known as the “ hollow 
cut ’ve a recognised type which occurs in many diverse studies. 
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24. The second part of the Table was designed to ascertain whether, when servants are 
kept, these are of the caste of the employer or of other castes. It is obvious from the results that 
the tendency is strongly for the servant to be of a different caste. This feature is especially 
characteristic of Gujarat and Sind. In the Deccan, Konkan and Kamatak the proportion of 
servants of the same caste as the employer is much higher. This is no doubt due to the fact that 
in those regions the Maratha and the Lingayat are so widespread, and of such diverse social 
strata that sen-ants of those castes are available to employers. The number of Brahman sub- 
castes is also there much lower. In Gujarat the Brahman sub-castes are numerous, and 
various semi-degraded Brahmans such as the Modhs are available to Brahman employers, 
while the Leva Ivanbi can secure a Kndnva Kanbi or even a Koli as his servant. In Sind, 
where there are the traditional “ Slave Castes ”, such as the Khaskhelis, the tendency is for 
servants to be of those castes, rather than of the castes of their employers. 
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Analysis of Families— Table I— General Summary. 


Eegion and Occupational 
Class. 


Total 

number 

of 

families 

exa- 

mined. 


Xumber of persons (lnclud' 
inp resident servants) In 
families examined. 


Total. 


Males. 

4 


Fe- 

males. 


Distribution by occupation 
(both ecxei combined). 


Actual 

Wor- 

kers. 


Depen- 

dants. 


Ind- 

ent 

'Servants 


Analysis of Actual Worker*. 
(Col. 6.) 


Children 

(both j* 

sexes - 

btarf). i 3“«- 
0 10 


Adult*. 


Analyrls c? depend 
«><*- 7.) 


Aced and’ children 
lnf.rtn J (both .. 


re- 

males. 


Adult*. 


(both 

sexet 

com- 

bined). 

12 


*<*TM j 

com- ! . 

binM). ; 

13 ! 1 1 


Tt. 

rr.aJei. 


Ar*<$ 

ar.d 

fr.fm 

(loth 

ecra! te- 
ed). 


1 

Claft A. 



i 




I 

1 

j 


i 

» 

i 


| 




To!clJ „ 

1,305 

8,373 

4,540 

3,633 

1,697 

6,100 

486 ! 

1 

1 

2 

1.532 j 

J3 

150 

2.931 

7 

2,077 

47« 

Bombay City & Suburban 


603 

428 

265 

164 

300 

I 

139 l 

j 

1 

» 

147 t 


15 

143 

71 

157 

10 

Gujarat 


1,559 

8S0 

670 

340 

1.110 

100 

1 

£91 { 

•• 

49 

462 

in 

4 r*) 

tu 

Deccan and Konkan • . • 

405 

2,433 

1,291 

1,142 

469 

1,880 

84 

•• 

420 j 

n 

47 

872 

243 

61 3 

162 

Kamatak t •* •* 

250 

1,863 

950 

674 

336 

1,432 

95 

n 

203 | 

7 

24 

c :•% 

179 

467 

f* 

Sind 

330 

3,625 

052 

673 j 

368 

1,378 

59 

1 

371 

n ‘ 

15 

756 

it’ i 

440 

to 

Clan B. 




1 




i 

! 

i 







Total 

1,346 

6,687 

3,464 

3,223 

2,131 

4,515 

41 i 

21 

1,625 

228 

247 

2 246 

278 

1.570 

421 

Bombay city & Suburban 





i 

Class cot returned, j 









Gujarat 

200 

fan 

561 

501 

£65 

764 

13 1 

1 

210 

15 

:o 

407 

es 

270 

30 

Deccan and Konkan 

320 

1,657 

858 

799 

511 

1,136 

10 I 

13 

378 

49 

71 

440 

95 

353 

102 

Karnatak 

626 


1,560 

1,453 

1,105 

1,013 

15 

17 

799 

160 

129 

1,007 

101 

676 

i:» 

Sind 

200 

035 

465 

470 

250 

682 

3 

•• 

££9 

4 

1- 


14 

£25 

51 

Class C. 
















Total 

1,560 

7,728 

4,092 

3,636 

2,324 

5,275 

129 

31 

1,622 

176 

295 

2,503 

500 

1.913 

554 

Bombay City & Suburban 

300 

1,159 

680 

n 

484 

623 

52 

5 

421 

33 

£5 

283 

23 

266 

it 

Gnjarat 

200 

1,243 

035 

608 

322 

GOO 

21 

7 

£50 

15 

50 

413 

93 

321 


Deccan and Konkan 

570 

2,580 

1,370 

1,210 

714 

1,847 

28 

0 

580 

27 

OS 

632 

210 

701 

255 

' Kamatak 

310 

1,631 

S92 


540 

1,113 

19 

9 

2S9 

76 

75 

575 

01 

265 

79 

Bind 

200 

1,056 

509 


255 

792 

0 

1 

182 

25 

47 

400 

66 

285 

51 

Clatt D-l. 
















Total 

1,M8 

4,915 

2,518 

2,397 

1,402 

3,473 

40 

3 

1,278 

53 

es 

1,817 

164 

1,200 

202 

Bombay City & Suburban 





Clan not returned. 









Gujarat 

200 

753 

408 

345 

234 

515 

4 

.. 

214 

12 

8 

267 

33 

184 

31 

Deccan and Konkan 

300 

1,240 

643 

606 

350 

893 

6 

.. 

306 

10 

25 

446 

51 

295 

101 

Karnatak 

438 

2,025 

1,043 

982 

572 

1,436 

17 

3 

514 

22 

33 

742 

60 

609 

116 

Sind 

210 

888 

424 

464 

246 

629 

13 

•• 

244 

•• 

o 

3C2 

11 

212 

44 

Class D- 2. 
















Total 

1,070 

7,854 

4,316 

3,538 

2,273 

5,536 

45 

3 

2,140 

41 

83 

2,530 

568 

1,078 

451 

Bombay City & Suburban 

300 

1,305 

760 

545 

495 

802 

8 

1 

474 

8 

12 

334 

66 

325 

57 

Gujarat .. 

280 

1,342 

748 

594 

353 

084 

5 

1 

332 

7 

13 

^466 

10S 

'364 

46 

Deccan and Konkan 

600 

2,096 

1,506 

1,400 

746 

2,243 

7 

.. 

688 

18 

40 

1,049 

216 

734 

244 

Karnatak . . 

280 

1,432 

734 

698 

365 

mm 

6 

1 

344 

8 

12 

4C8 

113 

305 

65 

Sind 

210 

779 

478 

301 

314 

446 

10 

•• 

308 


6 

222 

45 

- 160 

10 

Clast\E. 



- 













Total 

- 3,140 

5,487 

2,689 

2,798 

1,608 

3,840 

39 

03 

1,040 

256 

249 

1,940 

300 

1,260 

340 

Bombay City & Suburban 

• 




Class not returned. 









Gujarat 

100 

446 

241 

£05 

117 

326 

3 

1 

91 

6 

ID 

149 

30 

118 

23 

Deccan and Konkan 

310 

1,359 

636 

723 

303 

992 

4 

12 

239 

30 

73 

448 

• S3 

340 

112 

Karnatak 

. 639 

3,082 

1,528 

1,554 

985 

2,068 

29 

40 

581 

211 

144 

1,084 


645 

172 

' Sind 

100 

600 

284 

316 

143 

454 

3 

1 

129 

•• 

13 

259 


148 

33 


• Konkan does not Include Kanara District. 
T Karnatak Includes Kanara District. 
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Redon and Occupational 
* Haas. 


i 


' Total ' 
- number* 
1 of 
t famlUc* 

| o\a- 
) mined. > 


o 


j Analyda n( Artttnl Worker*. Analypl* of dependent*, 

Xuml*cr of perron* (includ- i (Col. 0.) | (Co . <.) 


Inp resident servant *) in 
families examined. 

, instrinmion by occupation ! 
! (l*otb re\r* combined). 

Children 

Adult.. 

A Red and 

Children 

(belli 

rexes 

com- 

bined). 

i 

Adults. 

Aped 
and 
! infirm 
(lK)tl) 
*CJCe9 
com- 
bined). 

Tot.il. Male*. ' 

1 

, Actual 
Wor* 

\ ker*. . 

l>c pen* j 
limit*. j 

I Ur*ltl- I 
ent ! 
'Servants 

sexes 

1 com* 
j blued). 

Males, | 

re- 

male - . 

(both 

com- 

bined). 

- j 

Male*. ( 

j 

Fc 

| males. 

t t 

3 \ 4 5 s 

n • 


! s 

1 11 

10 

ll 

12 

n 

u 

1 

! - 

10 


i 

Cfaf« F. \ 



l 

1 



1 

I 


1 







Total •• 

1 .405 

*.010 J 

1 

! 

4.180 j 

3,700 

i 

2 729 
’ ! 

1 

3,1 SO 

l 

34> 

155 

f 

1.831 

hop 

32» 

2.012 

289 

1,682 

«03 

1 

Kombav City and Suburban . .] 


1 

i 

i 

Cfa** not returned. [ 


| 

j 







\ 

Gujarat *• --j 

100 i 

sr»i J 

28? j 

264 j 

133 

418 j 

.. : 

•* 

U5 : 

4 

11 

210 

37 

144 

18 

Deccan and Kouk a u ..| 

3<**0 I 

1,802 j 

934 j 

MS j 

021 

1.1 SO J 

1 

48 

330 j 

mo 

93 

209 

87 

373 

351 

Xamatak •• 

845 ! 

4.077 j 

2.0 U ‘ 

2,300 ; 

1,754 

3.190 

33 

102 

1,180 

205 

207 

1.811 

153 

1,015 

211 

Sind •• 

1*K> j 

} 

019 j 

35 1 f 

l 

202 

*».»* 

nos f 


5 

200 


10 

213 

12 

150 

20 

('in#* <;. ; 

t 

i 

\ 


* 

I 



» 









| 

7'vittt , • • • * 

i 

I.-«15 

5, 4 SCI J 

2,093 i 

2,757 ! 

2.570 

•-\n77 

2 

148 

1.402 

771 

249 

1,781 

87 

705 

244 

llombay City and Suburban . .j 


, 



n.m not returned. 









Gujarat . * • j 

100 

474 

240 

234 

140 

328 ) 



IIS 

18 

15 

1 HI 

15 

121 

11 

Deccan and Koukan • •! 

319 

1,128 ! 

53*4 • 

500 

495 

«■* 

1 

lV» 

273 

125 

76 

203 

24 

201 

104 

Knrnnfak *• •• 

74(1 

n.sss : 

1,050 * 

1.730 

1.75 1 

1.020 

2 

l "j 

SOI 

023 

151 

1,154 

47 

322 

103 

Sind 

103 

402 i 

250 1 

203 

171 

291 


3 

165 

5 

8 

143 

1 

121 

26 

Clu.'J If. 



I 

1 












. 

Total 

i,S38 

5,322 

i 

2.S51 , 

2,441 

2,025 

3.299 


47 

1,781 

es 

107 

1,022 

no 

1,303 

259 

Uombay City and Suburban . . 

100 

417 

209 

14S 

234 

170 


8 

214 

u 

5 

CC 

0 

93 

11 

Ouiarat 

300 

952 

SCO 

380 

430 

522 


10 

330 

15 

19 

275 

14 

215 

IS 

Deccan and Konknn 

noo 

1.250 

650 

594 

;:ti 

S2l 


10 

519 

31 

39 

383 

34 

309 

95 

Karnatak 

S 8 S 

1,361 

C99 

002 

4 : 1 s 

i> 2 a 

.. 

13 

349 

31 i 43 

407 

49 

330 

77 

Sind 

350 

1,342 

091 

<151 

4SS 

854 

•• 


483 

•• 

5 

431 

4 

301 

58 

Cla>* J. 

i 





1 

j 










Total 

1.024 

4,204 

2,372 

1,022 

2.243 

1 

2,050 

1 

120 

1,570 

430 

117 

1,083 

77 

710 

ISO 

llombay City and Suburban * 

‘20 0 

1,090 

car. 

471 

052 

1 

1 4 43 

1 

20 

472 

135 

25 

225 

10 

177 

25 

Gujarat. .. ..J 100 

413 

257 

150 

208 

1 

| 205 


0 

109 

24 

0 

98 

18 

77 

12 

Deccan and Konkan ,.f 310 

i 

1,205 

002 

003 

574 

! 091 

.. 

33 

397 

107 

47 

305 

21 

220 

79 

Karn.itak 

! 254 

1,093 

582 

511 

629 

j 464 

.. 

63 

309 

104 

ns 

2G2 

22 

141 

39 

Sind 

j 100 

427 

240 

1S1 

1R0 

i 

i " 

•* 


170 


1 

133 

•• 

'SO 

25 




nccs 10 — io 


20 


Analysis of Families — Tahir 11 — ■Frequencies offanah '.*■ oj tujjwn! 
l includin'! resident tervavf-s). 















XCl 


; 

Number o f families containing the t*cr>cms 


Number of fatuities containing the persona 

Nttnlvr 


fhown In (VI. 1 in 


Nnml’or 


rho>vn In Ool, 1 in 








of 

. 





jv’rjons ' 






jv’rron* 



Deccan 

mid 

Honiara . 



In ; 
famllj . 

BomBiy 

City. 

OnJ.ir.it, 

Deccan 

Bnd 

Konkin. 

Knrnntnk. 

Bind. 

In 

family. 

Bombay 

City. 

tiujarat. 

Knrnatak 

Sind. 

1 

= 1 

3 

4 

>* 

6 

1 

2 


4 

3 

; c 

10 

„ 

„ 

IS 

S 

, 

1« 


1 


' 0 

0 

n 

3 

s 

:> 

5 

l 

11 



4 

4 

5 

12 

2 i 


2 

i 

.. 

IS 



n 

3 

2 

13 ’ 

1 

1 

O 

•2 


12 

c 


1 

3 

1 













14 




1 

. . 

14 


. 


1 

, , 


i 






t. 





13 

i 


1 

2 


15 




1 


1C 

1 


1 

1 


in 

in 



2 



, 






r* 





17 






IT. 

U. 



2 


1? 



1 

1 


IB 





.. 

10 






IV* 




1 - 

1 

Si) an 1 


1 




CM and 




1 


over. 






over. 


' 


i 




r/ 

r. 





Clan (}. 



l 


i 

2C 

4 

1 

) 


1 

33 

21 

3 

•j 



34 

31 

e 

2 


15 

02 

OS 

16 

a 


u 

33 

93 

18 

;t 


IS 

80 

137 

24 

4 


13 

CO 

130 

12 

4 


U 

03 

15S 

11 



i:» 

62 

171 

10 

3 


10 

41 

140 

15 

f. 


17 

42 

120 

12 

f. 


15 

17 

92 

11 

7 


13 

cr 

let 

8 

7 


10 

* 9 

43 

5 


c 

V 

*2:. 

E.t 

11 

s 

I 

4 

c 

20 

C 

» 




33 

5 

9 


r 

3 

S 

.> 













10 

•> 

i 

3 

<1 

19 

fy 

in 

-> 

0 


2 

4 

.. 

11 

? 

2 

1 

8 

4 

11 


1 


3 

3 

12 



4 

12 

« 

12 

P 

r*. 


1 

» 


13 



3 

5 

1 

13 




1 

1 

U 



l 



14 


1 




15 





! 

15 




1 


1C 




4 

• 

1C 






17 



| 

1 

• 

17 






IS 



- 


2 

1« 




1 


10 



; 1 

1* - 


19 





1 

20 and 



1 



20 and 






m or. 






over. 


' 



/ 



i *» 

’<« 7/ 





<'la*s J. 



1 

4 

*•- 

on 













* 



,a 

C 

12 

14 

2 

2 

19 

37 

19 

35 

74 

2 

32 

IB 

32 

46 

20 


2? 

47 

33 

OJ 

95 


43 

IS 

74 

4S 

20 

4 

13 

35 

♦19 

« 

8S 

4 

31 

2° 

69 

33 

22 

3 

U 

22 

4R 

47 

33 


49 

ID 

40 

37 

11 

c 

5 

23 

27 

27 

23 

0 

19 

C 

24 

)C 

11 

7 

6 

S 

17 

26 

14 

7 


3 

10 

12 

3 

s 

5 

3 

5 

13 

10 

S 

3 

* 1 

10 

11 

4 

0 

o 

2 

4 

« 

3 

9 

7 

. . 

s 

S 

3 

10 


- 

3 

C 

•• 

10 

1 

1 

3 

0 


11 

2 


1 

5 

•• 

11 

3 . 

0 

1 

n 

0 

12 

1 


1 

1 

•• 

12 

0 

i 


3 


13 


. . 


1 


13 

1 

1 j 




14 



3 

1 

•• 

14 


1 

1 



13 



•• 


•• 

13 

l 



1 


16 

•• 



I 


1C 

0 

1 




17 

•• 


1 


.. 

17 


i 



e 

IS 

•• 

.. 


•* 

.. 

IS 


.. 1 




19 

•• 


.. 

.. 


ID 


1 


" 

* * 

20 and 
i over. 


*• 


0 


20 andl 
over. 


j 

•• 

-• 

.. 
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ANALYSIS OF FAMILIES— TABLE II— Supplement. 
Details of Families containing twenty -persons and over. 


Begion. 

Class. 

One family containing the following number of Persons. 

Deccan and Konkan 

A 

21 


* , 


j 

Do. 

B 

20 

23 

-• 


1 

i 

Do* 

C 

22 




• 


Do. 

F 

20 


-• 




Kamatak 


» 


-- 




Do. 

B 

20 

27 

29 

40 

. 


Do.' 

c 

20 

23 

-- 

• • 

-- 


Do. 

F 

20 

20 

21 

22 



Do. 

G 

20 

21 

28 

30 

21 


Do. 

H 

24 

20 


-- 

■■ 


Bombay City and Suburban . . 

No family containing persons twenty and over in anj- of the classes. 

Gujarat- 

B 

21 

. # 

-• 

■ - 

■ ■ 


Do. 

C 

21 

.. 


-• 



Do. 

D2 

21 

.. 


.. 



Sind . . • 

A 

23 

2 r. 

•• 

s' 

" 



Do. 


DX 


20 



XC1V 


ANALYSIS OF FAMILIES— TABLE III— Kesident Servants 
Port 1 — Extent to which Servants are kept. 


Jleglou mid Class. 




Xu ruber of XurnilH could tuing 


dumber ol 
families 
examined. 

Xo 

Servants. 

On** Ser* 
vunt. 

Two Her* 
vaute. 

Tlif-c 

Servant*. 

T'our 

S*-rvuu'ri. 

Five 

Servants. 

Six 

Servant*. 

! 

Scs'*-t, : 
S'-rvuntr. I 

L 

1 

2 

£ 

4 

5 

0 

7 

» 

0 

... 

s 

Class A, 







i 

i 

1 

Total 

1.355 

3,070 

3G8 

CJ 

87 

8 

4 

i * 

i j 

Jiombuy City cud Suburban 

100 

42 

14 

19 

18 

s 


; j 


Gujarat 

270 

208 

30 

17 

4 

2 

i 

; 1 

\ 

Deccan and Konkan 

405 

343 

4G 

W 

8 

• > 

. 


Karnutak 

250 

187 

43 

11 

G 

3 



Stud 

330 

290 

29 

7 




1 

Class fi. 








| 

Total 

1,340 

1,312 

30 

3 


. . 

1 ’ 

j 

Dotubay City and Suburoau ., 






Class not 

returned. 


Gujarat .. 

200 

189 

0 



- - 


i .. 

Deccan and JConkuu . , 

320 

310 

10 


.. 




JCurmitak 

G20 

GIG 

8 

1 


-a 

1 

! 

Sind 

200 

197 

o 


. 


1 

t 

Class C. 







, 

{ 

Total 

1,080 

1,499 

r.i 

» 

4 

4 

2 > 

i 

Do m bay City and Suburban 

300 

271 

ns 

7 


2 

i i 

■ .. 1 

Gujarat 

200 

* 181 

n 

5 



.. ! .. 

! 

Deccan and Konkan 

070 

550 

15 

4 



3 | •• 

: 

! 

Karnatak 

310 

200 . 

G 

3 

j 

l 

.. j .. 


Sind 

200 

305 

3 

1 


) 

1 


Class Dl, 









Total 


1,119 1 

27 

0 

1 ; 


I 

.. 1 

.. 

Domlxiy City and Suburban 

| 





C'fns* not 

returned. 


Gujarat 

200 

J97 

2 

) 

. . 

.. 




W'leaip and ICynkun 

300 

200 

2 



.. 


.. 


ICamfituk 

438 

425 

10 


J 

, t 




Slud 

•210 

107 

13 







Class P2. 






.. 




Total 

1.070 

1,030 

33 

o 




.. 

1 

Jjowtay City and Suburbun 

300 

202 

0 

1 

, m 



i 


Gujarat 

280 

277 

J 


m , 




Dcccau and Konkan 

GOO 

993 

7 

, , 



! 


Karuatak .. 

280 

270 

2 

2 

. , 


. , j , , 


Kind 

210 

102 

17 

1 





Class E. 







' 


Total 

1,110 

1,120 

10 

t 3 

z 


i 


Bombay City and Suburbau 






Cla«» not 

returned. 


Gujarat 

300 

07 


.. 

.. 





Deccan uud Konkan 4t 

310 

308 

1 

.. 

l 



. 


Karnatak 

030 

024 

0 

3 

2 





Sind 

100 

07 

3 


.. 





Class F. 










Total 

1,405 

1,382 

1C 

4 

*) 

1 




Bombay City and Suburban 






Cln>s not 

returned. 


Gujarat 

100 

100 








Dcccau and Konkan , . 

300 

350 

1 







Karuatak 

845 

823 

15 

4 

* 

J 




Slud 

100 

100 







\ 

Class C. 










Total 

1,205 

1.2*13 

1 

X 






Slud 

100 

100 







! 

Class H. 









* * i 

i 

Total 

1,338 

1,336 







i 

Class J. 





, 




I 

Total 

1,024 

1,023 

I 


•• 




i 

’ 

— - - 

*— 


■ . 
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J'li'ht 

Servant*. 
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APPENDIX W. 


Family Budgets. 

1. This enquiry is an attempt to ascertain tlie true economic position of the Bombay 
Family, elsewhere than in the large Cities. It has nothing to do with the enquiry into Family 
Budgets of Workmen in Bombay conducted by the Labour Office. The existence of two 
separate enquiries of the same character at the same time is a pure accident. This enquiry 
was begun before the Labour Office enquiry, and neither Mr. Shirras nor myself had any idea 
ntfirsttfiat the other was working the same problem. The only result of learning about the 
Bombay enquiry was that I definitely limited my own enquiry to the mofussil. 

2. Apart from covering quite different ground the two enquiries have been conducted 
bv entirely different means. In contradistinction to the Bombay enquiry the present figures 
were collected with no expenditure but the cost of printing the slips and instructions, and of 
tabulating the results. None of the Honorary Correspondents mentioned in the lists below 
received a single pic cither as remuneration or for expenses. Secondly, while the Bombay 
enquiry collects and entors for any family the figure^ of actual expenditure in actual months in 
absolute detail, in the present enquiry the Honorary Correspondents were expected to make 
their own enquiries into detail and actual expenditure, and put the result down in the form of 
normal annual expenditure under certain broad heads. 

3. I should be far from suggesting that the results attained by the methods employed 
give as accurate figures for any individual family as the results attained by the more detailed 
and more expensive methods of the Labour Office. But it is hoped that such errors as exist in 
individual families are compensating errors, which balance out and disappear when the figures 
are compiled into the larger units of the Natural Divisions ns presented in the Tables. And 
I confidently hope that when— if ever— the detailed methods of the Labour Office are applied 
to the Mofussil, the picture here presented will be found to have been correct in its main 
outlines. 

•f. Of the gentlemen who at first expressed their willingness to act as Honorary Corre- 
spondents for the Census a good many withdrew when they saw the work which they were asked 
to perform. The names of those who ultimately sent in returns together with the number of 
families cxnmined in each case, are given below. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

- 1 . 
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0. 

7. 

8. 
p, 
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12 . 

13. 
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List of Honorary Correspondents in Gujarat. 

The Thandar, Lodika Tliana, Hnlar Prant, Kathiawar .. .. 1 01 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Bar-nt-La\v, Anklesvnr, Broach .. .. 100 

Mr. D. A. Patel, Kaira .. .. 4 .. .. loo 

Mr. Morarji Naranji, Rander, Surat . . . . . . . . ]00 

Mr. C. N. .Toshi, District Deputy Collector, Paneh Malmls . . . . 100 

Mr. S. D. Gandhi, B.A., LL.B., Ivapadvnnj, Kaira .. .. .. 100 

Mr. M. M. Shaha, Mahalkari, Jhnlod, Pnnch Mahals . . . . . . 100 

Mr. V. G. Trivedi, Chief Valdl, Bhavnngar .. .. .. 100 

The President, Umretli Municipality, Kaira . . . . . . 98 

Mr. M. F, Contractor, President, Doliad Municipality, Panth Mahals . . 98 

Mr. Manila! 11. Udani. Rajkot, Kathiawar .. .. .. 97 

The Karbhari. Balasinor State. Rcvn Kantlm . . . . . . 90 

Mr. M. I\. Desai, Broach .. .. .. .. 90 

Mr. A. P. Trivedi, .Inlia Piwani, Bhavnngar .. .. __ 57 

Mr. C. A. I’andya. LL.B., Borsad, Kaira . . . . . , 50 


Li't of Honorary Correspondents in the lion ban. 


Mr. S. V. ltaje, Sai. Kolal.a 

Mr. M. B. Ld.-qi. District Deputy Collector, Tliana . . 

Mr. R. K. Karandikar, President, Taluka Local Board, Chiplun, Ratnnniri 
Mr. L. I>. Nadkarrti, Head Master, High School, Ratnaeiri 
Mr. P. M. Dalai, Dahanu. Tliana 
Mr, M, M. Save. Chirubni. Tliana 


1 >r 11. L. Kaji. M.A., B>«\. F.S.S., J.K.S., Sydenham College of 

and Economics 


Com- 


232 

101 

100 

100 

98 

70 

27* 
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List of Honorary Corresponderds in the Deccan. 


1. Mr. P. B. Bhalerao, Pamer, Ahmednagar. . . . . . . . 102 

2. Mr. D. Pi. Gadagkar, Mudhol. S.M.C. . . . . . - • - 100 

3. Mr. Is. G. Datar, Jamkhandi, SALO. .. .. .. . 100 

4. Mr. Is . L. Joshi, Head Karkun, Chopda, East Khandesh .. .. 100 

5. Mr. Budhamal Kevalchand, Xasik . . . . . . . 100 

6. Mr. L. S. Chaudhari, BA., LL.B., Jalgaon . . . . . . 100 

7. Mr. Y. R. Kulkarni, Rasiiabad, East Khandesh . . . . . . 98 

S. Mr. S. N. Deshmukh, Yice-Pr evident, Taluka Local Board, Shevgaon, Akmed- 

nagar - . . . . . . . 97 

9. Rao Saheb A. K. Kulkarni, BA., Deputy Collector, Ahmednagar . . 95 

10. Mr. K. G. Desnpande, BA, Shirgaon, Satara . . . . . . 94 

11. Mr. L. K. Kirloskar, Kirloskanvadi, Satara . . . . . . 56 

12. Mr. R. G. Gbarpure, Baramatd, Poona . . . . . . . . 51 

13. Mr. G. Bhalerao, Amalner, East Khandesh . . . . . . 50 

14. Mr. S. E. Ghanta, Lonavla. Poona . . . . . . . . 50 

15. Mr. M. Y. Ghore, LL.B., Ahmednagar . . . . . . . . 49 

16. Mr. A R. Ranade, Jalgaon . . ... . . . . 48 

17. Mr. X. G. Mujumdar, Sholapur . . . . . . . . 19 


List of Honorary Correspondents in the Karnatal:. 

1. Mr. Y. Y. Chitrao, Xidoni, Bijapur 

2. Mr. T. S. Kallapur, Bagalkot, Bijapur 

3. Mr. L. Y. Ankalgi, Bail-Hongal. Belgaum 

4. Mr. X. W. BSngolkar, Gadag, Dhanvar 

5. Mr. S. S. Mangsulli, Athni, Belgaum 

6. Rao Bahadur Y enkatesh Srinivas Xaik, Ranebennur, Dhanvar . . 

7. Mr. S. M. Mali, BA., LL.B., Bail-Hongal, Belgaum 

8. Mr. H. P. Suryavanshi, BA, LL.B., Dhanvar 

9. Mr. K. G. Kalghatgi, Dhanvar 

10. Mr. Y. A. Desai, Belgaum 

11. Mr. Y. P. IVagle, Hubli 

12. Mr. M. S. Kulkarni, Gadag-Bettigeri, Dhanvar 

13. Mr. R. P. Pandir, M.A., LL.B., District Deputy Collector. Dhanvar 

14. Mr. M. S. Sinhasan, Chief Officer, Guledgud Municipality. Bijapur 

15. Mr. Y. S. Phadnis, Khanapur, Belgaum 

List of Honorary Correspondents in Sind. 

1. Mr. G. Judd, Bar-at-Law, Sehwan, Larkana District 

2. Mr. Hotchand Dayalal Jagrhani, Hvderabad 

3. fir. H. Bharmadas, Larkana 

4. Mr. Mahamad Hashimali, Kandiaro, Xavabshah 

5. Mr. Dwarkadas Gyanchand, Shikaxpur 

6. Sheth Lalchand Tekchand, Shikarpur 

7. Mr. Muthram Yaliram, Superintendent of Census, Khairpur State 
S. fir. Aldas Madhavdas Prithiani, Xasixabad. Larkana 

9. fir. T. A. Fernandez, Deputy Collector, Sukkur District 

10. Mr. Asandss Lilaram, Xavabshah 

11. fir. Daryadinomsl Xanikram, BA, Resident Magistrate, flehar. Larkana 

12. fA Jethanand Thanvcardas, LKB., Jacobabad 

13. Mr. Hiranand Ramchand, B.A., Jacobabad 

14. Mr. Tekchand Kassansing, Tando Adam, Xavabshah 

15. fir. Melhumal Kungulmal, BA., flirpurkhas 

c s 10 — v 
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101 

100 

101 

100 

100 

100 

99 

96 

79 

50 

50 

49 

48 

45 


150 

105 

101 

101 

101 

100 

100 

100 

99 

76 

67 

50 

49 

£ O 
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5 The correspondents were particularly warned not to select their families, since any 
kind of selection would vitiate the results. They were asked to take either a \\ aole ullage, or 
definite quarter of a village, or the whole of some street or quarter of a town, and then gu e par- 
ticulars for every family in the area chosen. For the most part this direction seems to nave 
been well followed. And no case has been noticed of obvious selection of such a kind as iO clear]} 
vitiate the results, c.g., deliberate selection of poor families, or specialized occupations. 

6 One thiim T shouldliketo emphasise and that is— that the picture present ed in this study 
is likeiy to have erred in the direction of giving a gloomy view of economic conditions rather than 
a xosv one. When anyone is asked for particulars of his financial position human nature wall 
almost invariably induce him, sometimes unconsciously, to make it out worse than io is. The 
following extract from a letter of one of the Honorary Correspondents hears out this point:— 


7 “ It was impossible to glean full particulars of agriculturists for the reason that these 

“ folk took me to be an Income-Tax Assessing Officer and supplied me with particulars which 
“ if put on paper would give anv one. an exaggerated notion of their poverty. The children 
“ of these people were literally loaded with gold and silver jewellery and their women folk were 
“ c i a d in fine silk saris which any ordinary middle class woman would envy. This was chiefly 
“ noticeable in the black soil villages of this district. 


S. The letter quoted, however, raises another point : and that is that the bulk of the re- 
turns are not of agricultural conditions, but of conditions in small mofussil towns. Some ex- 
amples are given fater of the occupations of the persons included in some of the better-filled 
books. The occupations are mostly small shopkeepers, clerks, artisans, and the like, with a 
fair number of professional men and well-to-do Landholders and Moneylenders, and n fair 
number of labourers and domestic servants. The small shopkeeper, the artisan, the village 
accountant, and the lower grade Municipal clerk may be said to occupy about the middle 
poiut in the picture. But these are possibly just about the true average or middle point of rLe 
social and economic life of the small mofussil town. The petty shopkeeper in a small 
town or moderate-sized village has only a trivial turnover in the year. M bother rightly or 
wronsly he was almost always treated as having an income below the taxable minimum for 
Income-tax when that minimum was Bs. 1,000 per annum. The income of the blacksmith and 
the carpenter will be slightly lower again. The accountant and lower grade clerk draw salaries 
from Bs. 20 to Es. 40 per month. And all these classes handle a good deal less money in the course 
of a yeaT than does the small cultivator with ten or twenty acres of good land. There is not 
in the small towns any great class of Industrial labourers. A perusal of the occupation lists, 
following paragraph 48 will. I think, satisfy the reader that ohe general labouring classes of the 
small town are sufficiently represented, as well as the well-to-do landlord or bigger trader. 


9. It will also be seen that the Burnl returns give the impression of a slightly lower level 
of economic life than the Urban returns. But I am not fully satisfied that this is genuine and 
is not due to the causes outlined in the letter quoted above. 

10. The form of the slip on wliich the details of the family income and expenditure 
were collected was as follows : — 


Serial Xo. ol Family Locality. 

Religion Caste. 

Occupation of Head of Family 

Xurnber of members — Adult Males Adult xcmales 

Children Total 


Income of all members combined from nil sources in one year Ks. 


Average expenditure during one year on — 

Rs. Rs. 


1. • Rental 

S. Ceremonies 



2. Food ' 

9. Amusements 



3. Clothing 

10. Travel 



I. Furniture 

1 1 . Luxuries 



5. Education 

12. Charities 



6. Servants 

13. Taxation 



7. Doctor's fees, etc. 

Total • 

-- 


Balance available for investment 

.. 

-- . 

-- 


Is the family now indebted to money lenders 1 


11. The following were the instructions : — 

“ ADULT ” means in the case of males 1C years and over, and in the case of females all who are livin': or have 
lived with a husband, or have attained 16 years.* 

* In the end no distinctionwas made in the matter of the age of members of the family. 
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“ INCOME ” rattan* Net Income only, niter deducting cost of cultivation, busincf.i expenses, etc., but not 
taxation which i« provided for under Expenditure. 

“ RENTAL ” means actual amount pi id. or normal rental if house owned ; but not rent of business premises, 
which should he deducted from Income ns part of business expenses. 

** POOD ” includes drinks and also expenses or entertaining guests otherwise than for Ceremonies. In the case 
of Cultivators who use part of the produces of their crops and cattle for domestic consumption the value of the produce 
so consumed should he added both to Income and 11 Food”. 

“CLOTHING includes money pp-nt on toilet apparatus, soap, artificial teeth, hoot jioliRhe.s and sjrcctacles. 

“ FURNITURE ” includes all moveahle pnrperty required for household use. cost of fuel, petty repairs to build- 
ing or its contents, oil or other form of lighting and bedding.* 

•In Western countries when enquiries of this kind are made there is usually a main head for “ Fuel and Lighting”. 
And such a main head might h- necessary in an enquiry in the largest Indian Cities. Rut the present enquiry is 
entirely limited to mofussil. where the cost of fuel and lights i« very small. Fuel is usually eowdung cakes, the dung 
collected at odd moments hv the women and children and made easily into cakes which are plastered on walls or rocks 
to dry. Lamps im> very small and inefficient, and the hour for going to l>cd veryearly. In some of the families exa- 
mines! in towns like Dhanv-xr, N.asik. etc., the expem-rs under this head might be appreciable. And this is one of the 
reasons why the percentage* under “ Other Compulsory Exp-ndituro ” am usually fairly high in the classes with 
higher income. In the classes with lowest income the actual expenditure on this head must lx? very small, and in 
villages almost negligible. 

*• SERVANTS " includes Washerman’s and lUrlx-r’s charges, and Water charges other than Municipal Taxation. 

“ CEREMONIES ” includes domestic and temple religious r.xp-nditure. cost of entertaining guests at times of 
Ceremonies, and rash payments to guests .and relatives at such times, — but not charities, nor the cost of pilgrimages. 

“ TRAVEL " does not include journeys for budne-s, which are treated .as pvrt of business expenses, but includes 
the cost o[ pilgrimages. bull the e\j*-n«e of getting there and back, and nho amounts spmt at the shrines visited. 

“ TAXATION " includes all kinds of direct taxation bath Government anil Municipal. 

“ LUXURIES " includes cost of private carriages (other than piy of Coachman), smokes, recreation expense?,* 
past and telegram charges, new-ptp-r subscriptions, ami one-te nth of the amount o[ money spent on jewellery. 

•Tliis was an oversight. Recreation exp'nse? should have been taken to item 0, Amusements. 

“AMOUNT AVAILARLE EUR INVESTMENT” includes nine-tenths of she amount spent on jewellery, all 
money spoil on purchase of immoveable propwty, or erection of bmtdmgs. .and piyments to Insurance Companies. 

To the Question — “ IS THE FAMILY INDEBTED ” it was directed that simply “ Yes ” or “ No ” was to be 
entered, and that indebtedness does not include simply ordinary goods taken on credit. 

It was fur*, her directed that if any important items of expmdittirc.stieh as payment of interest to money-lenders 
o revp-nditure on law. suits, was noticed in the ca-e of any family, the item and amount should be entered in the 
margin of the slip.* 

•The item " payment of inten-st ” (otherwise than on business loans) was an omission from the original Flip, 
where it should have appeared ns a regular it cm. Many of tbernost r.an-ful correspondents made entri-s inthe mar- 
gin for this typ- of expenditure. In a few cases, when' a family is more Or less p-nnam-ntly involved in law-suits 
expense' of law. suit? were entered in the margin. 

1 For tho Tabulation of tip results four Tali!- ? avert' designed. The figures were- 
abstrartv-d separately for each return (r.< „ the hook or books s-ut in bv each correspondent) 
and compiled for the purposes of this Appendix by Natural Divisions. 

13. In all Tables the unit is the family.— " Urban " means “from localities having a popula- 
tion of 10.000 or over. “ Rural ’* means “ from localities having a population of less than 
10.000. “ Mixed ” means that tip return in question contained fnmili s from each tvpc of 
locality. 

M. Table I gives the annual n-t income by Classes, i. e.. the number of families in which 
th? per capita mcomc. as stat'd, falls within certain class limits. The jar caj.it a. income is 
obtained by dividing the not income of tip family by th' number of members in that* faniilv 
without distinction of age or sex. It should be not- d that where, as often, tlvro is more than ore* 
wage earner in a family, the combined income of all wage earners is tak< n as the family income" 

15. A perusal of Table I and the percentages in I-B will show that, except in the KonL-- 
the commonest class is Class IV. the median value of which is Bs. 100 pc- r head per annum ~~7 
Sind class figure* show a slightly higher type of inconi ' than those of th- Drccan, KarnirV-"^.- 
Gujarat. The Konkan figures are of quite a different character from th-' ofh- rs.* Out 
families no less than 90 are shown as hax-ing per capita incomes of less than B$. 25 jx- 
There wore only 7 Konkan returns : and of th- 99 families in question G2 occur" in c*-= 
from Sa? in the Ivolaba District and 29 in another return from villages near Cliiplur ~ ^ 

1G. An analysis of th- G2 in the first case gives the following bv castes m-g 
detailed classification : — ° "* '~ !!r ’ 


Caste. 


Per capita income p;r ; 
Below Rs. to Rs, 10 — 15 ‘ |>, 


Agri . . . . . . . . j 

Maratha .. .. .. .. : 

Nhavi .. .. .. .. ; 

Chambhar . . . . . . . . ; • 

Katkari . . . - . . ... 2 i 

Mahar .. .. .. .. j 


* Income? exactly at R?. 10. Rs la. and Rs 20 come into the next rh--> j- 
Rs. 10 (exact) to Rs. 1-4-0. Incomes of exactly Rs. 23 arc not, therefore, b-Xtiil- 




Cl 


male have boon excluded. Alt the families shown arc therefore genuine families, even though 
in some cases there were no children. 



It would seem that approximate position of the normal •per capita income for an average sized 
family is — Clerical and Foremen Its. 175. Skilled Labour Rs. 100, and Unskilled Labour Rs. 70. N 

23. The following is an analysis of some Railway servants returned tom Lonavla. 
Excluding families consisting of only 1 adult male there are 2G families returned, of which 7 are 
Brahmans, 1 Mahomcdan and 18 middle class Hindu Castes, — Maratha, Shimpi, Mali, etc. : — 

Class III — Rs. 50 — 75 .. .. ., .. 1 

Class IV — Rs. 75 — 125 . . . . . . . , 7 

Class V— Rs. 125—175 . . . . . . . . 6 

Class VI — Rs. 175 — 225 . . . . . . _ _ 7 

Class VII — Rs. 225 — 275 . . . . . . , , 3 

Class IX — Rs. 325 — 375 . . , . . . , , 1 

Class XII — Rs. 475 — 525 .. .. .. .. ! 

24. In Professor Kaji’s returns there arc 25 families of cultivators from two milages in the 
Ratnagiri District. Of these 19 arc Brahmans and G Kunbis. A few of the Brahmans arc 
shown as having a second occupation in addition to agriculture. The analysis of incomes is as 
follows : — 

Class I — Rs. 0 — 25 . . . . . . . . 2 

Class II — Rs. 25 — 50 . . . . . . _ 7 

Class HI — Rs. 50 — 75 . . . . . . . . 2 

Class IV — Rs. 75 — 125 . . . . % _ g 

Class V— Rs.125— 175 .. .. .. ” 5 

Class VI— Rs. 175— 225 .. .. .. ’’ 3 

Class Vn — Rs. 225 — 275 . . . . , . > 2 

25. Of purely agricultural per capita incomes we can take the following from a return bv 
Mr. M. M. Save, from villages near Chinchi, Thana District. No family is included unless the 
occupation is entered as Agriculture pure and simple : — 

Class I — Its. 0 — 25 . . . . , . _ 3 

Class H — Rs. 25 — 50 . . . . , . 24 

Class IH — Rs. 50 — 75 . . . . _ . 22 

Class IV — Rs. 75 — 125 .. . . . 2 i 

Class V— Rs.125— 175 .. .. .. ** 3 

Class VI — Rs. 175 — 225 . . . . _ 2 

26. Perhaps the most interesting of alljthe returns is that of Mr. V. V. Chitrao since it 

presents a picture of apparently a complete purely agricultural village, namely Nidoni in the Biianm- 
District. The following are the occupations of the heads of families 1 1 


Agriculture only 
Agriculture and trade 
Agriculture and labour 
Agriculture and begging 
Agriculture and Village officer 
Sheep rearing 
Village servant 
Trade 


88 

14 

27 

5 

2 

12 

3 

y 
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Priest and begging •-* " " * 

Begging " ’* 4 

Artisans * ' * * . ’ * 0 

Artisan and Labour 

. • • 2o 

Labour *' 

Labour and trade 

Prostitute ' ' ’ * 

Not stated • • *' ‘ " 
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Tbe following is the analysis of per capita incomes in this village 
Class I — Bs. 0 — 25 
Class II— Bs. 25— 50 
Class III — Rs. 50 — 75 
Class IV — Rs. 75 — 125 
Class V — Rs. 125 — 175 
Class VI— Rs. 175—225 
Class VII— Rs. 225— 275 

27. The four families in Class VH arc an agriculturist (single adult male); a Lingaynt 
(occupation not stated, one adult male and one adult female); a Priest and Beggar (single adult- 
male); and the Prostitute (single adult female). 

28. Reasons are given below (in the discussion to Table II) for thinking that the Incomes 
shown by Mr. Chitrao are— as average Incomes over a long term of years— understated . But- that 
is additional evidence for the deduction that even in this purely agricultural village in a tract- liable 
to constant famines the most frequently recurring type of per capita Income is not below Bs. 70. 

29. Ou the whole after making allowances for the irregularities introduced by ihe differ- 
ences in the types of locality selected it may be inferred that in the Presidency proper the most- 
common level of per capita income is in Urban localities about Rs. 100. and in Rural localities 

/hbout Bs. 75 subject however to the doubts expressed elsewhere regarding Rural conditions. But 
there are a few castes in which many families are very much poorer, and in almost castes there 
are numerous instances of much richer families in a fair number of cases running up into four 
figures per capita per annum. 

30. In Sind alone there were 7 Urban, 6 Rural, jind 2 Mixed returns. The number of cases 
with a definite selection for any one class were 


14 

30 

04 

83 

5 

2 

4 


Class III. Class IT. 


Class V. Class VI. 


Urban 

P.ural 

Mixed 


The prevalent, types are therefore slightly higher than in the Presidency, being about Bs. 2 00 
for Bural and. Bs. 140 for Urban localities. 


31. In a study of this nature the Arithmetic mean (usually called the “ average ” in popular 
parlance) would be a misleading type of average to take, because the long tail of high value classes 
containing a few families in each would result in the Arithmetic mean coming out considerably 
higher than the position of the most frequently re curring Income. Tims in the Bonkan in Table i, 
taking the value of Glass I as Bs. 20, and of Class XV ill as Bs. 900 (these being values justified by 
an inspection of the returns), and for all the other Classes taking the median^ value of the Class 
Interval (e.^. in Class II Bs. 37.5: in Class EUBs. 62.5: in Class III Bs. 100, and so on), the 
Arithmetic mean works out at Bs. 99.32,* whereas the most- commonly recurring type of Income is 
between Bs. 25 and Bs. DO. 


32. A third type of average is the Median, that isto say the Income of that family which has 
an equal number of families above and below it (in this case the mean of the two median f amili es 
since the number examined is an even number). In Classes I and II together there are 334 
families, and in Classes III to Will inclusive there are 394 fa rnilies. Wc have therefore to take 30 
families from Class III and add them to Classes I and II, which will leave 364 in each half. If 

we take p|-from Class III to get the median family we have to take the fj. om ^ 
Class interval Bs. 25 (Bs. 75 minus Bs. 50) to get the median Income, which works out 
at Bs. 55.S1. 

« This is obtained by multiplying the number of families in each Class by the Class Velne ns stated, Bumming the 
■whole of the products, and dividing by the total number of families examined. 



' 
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33. We therefore have the following- averages for the Konkan Incomes : 

Position of most frequently recurring type • .. •• " %.81 

Income of tlio two middle families * - •-* * • * * * * oq on 

“ Average M (Arithmetic Mean) Income - 

34 It is possible (but bvno means probable) that, if we could secure particulars for a very 
muck larger number of families than the number examined in this study, the Arithmetic Mean 
and the Median would not show suck wide divergence, from the most frequently recurring type. 
But they would- always be higher than it , and the Arithmetic Mean wcruld always be higher than the 

Median* 

35 I have now to advert to Table Y. This Table was taken out to meet a possible criticism 
that a per ctipffa income somewhat higher than the commonly accepted figure might have been 
obtained owing to the correspondents, either wilfully or accidentally, selecting families containing 
less than the average number of members. Table Y was therefore taken out as a check. It 
shows the distribution of the families examined according to the number of members in each. 
We have fortunately an exact comparison available in the discussion of families contained in 
Appendix Y :and a glance at that Appendix will show at once that the families examined in the 
present enquiry are fully normal in size. The possible criticism that had been anticipated is 
therefore averted. 

36. Table II was taken out as a sort of check on the quality of the work. Obviously the 
normal annual expenditure cau only be very much higher than the normal annual income if a 
considerable capital is being continously expended, which in India would usually take the form- 
of sale or mortgage of landsor jewelry. Certainly some such eases must occur. f But the occur- 
rence of a large number of families in the Class having expenditure about double income would 
usually meaneither a considerable understatement of income or a considerable overstatement of 
expenditure. Of the 102 families in the Kamatak shown in the top or worst class 51 occurred in 
Mr. Chitrao ; s Rural return from the Bijapur District. 

37. Mr. Clutrao’s work was most careful and complete, and an examination of these cases 
in detail shows that they are not due to carelessness. In no case does he make the expenditure of 
any person such as a labourer, who has no security to offer for a loan and no capital to spend, 
amount to anything appreciably above his income. On the other hand many of his Agriculturists 
are shown as spending hundreds, and in a few cases thousands per cent of their income. What 
has happened is this!” Mr. Chitrao's enquiries come on the top of a series of bad years, and the 
cultivators have been spending savings, and selling or mortgaging land. In several cases the in- _ 
come is specifically mentioned as being “ the mean of three years One of his families which is 
shown as spending far in excess of income is also noted as having money lent out at interest. 
This state of things is possible only in a tract like Bijapur, where good years come seldom, but 
when they do come bring huge returns. The agricultural returns from the Konkan natural ly do 
not show these cases of expenditure far in excess of income, becansein the Konkan thereis always 
at least a fair crop, and the difference between the worst year and the best year is fairly narrow. 
Really speaking, to get approximately correct results from family budgets in a tract like 
Bijapur it would be necessary to state both income and expenditure for a term of at least ten 
rears, in order to get them to balance out reasonably. 

38. Table mis a simple table based on the question at the foot of the slip. It shows simply 
the numbers and proportion of families with various classes of income who are in debt to money- 
lenders. The proportions are high, but not higher than would be expected in India, where the 
majority of householders (especially in the Mofussil) are either borrowers or lenders, and often 
both. 


39. In relation to this Table I quote the following note by Dr. H. H. Mann, to whom I had 
shown the figures : — . 

“ I think your Bgures understate the proportion of families who are in debt. At least 
my figures in the Deccan, under village conditions, place the proportion of indebted 
families higher. But when so much outcry about indebtedness is made, it ignores what is 
almost a necessary condition of agricultural life everywhere, and particularly in a region of 
peasant proprietors. It is not the extent of indebtedness which o'ught to worry us (for this 
is a part of the agriculture without capital, which is the essence of peasant proprietorship) 
. but the high rate ofinterest which is charged. In the two villages I have carefully studied 
this came to an average of just under 20 per cent, in the west of the Poona District, and 23 
percent, in the east of the same District." 

* This is a noa-controversial feet, the reason for which cannot be given here, as it is too technical. Bat both the 
fact and the reasons for it can be ascertained by reference to any text -book of Statistical Theory. The fact may be 
stated as follows. When dealing with a number of individual cases of any variable divided up 'into classes, if* the 
rnost frequently recurring type is situated in any of the lower classes. ancHhe whole series shows a long tail of high 
value classes with even only a few cases in each, the Median is always higher than the most frequently rectrrrin» type 

and the Arithmetic Mean is always higher than the Median. ~ ‘ 1 

| One careful correspondent noted against a family showing expenditure for above income that the family was 
living by raising loans, and spending capital. 



AO. Table IY is in many -ways the most important of all. It is an attempt to ascerta in 
tbe percents £e distribution of expenditure nndex various beads* 

Tbe beads cbosen vere — 

Compulsory. Voluntary. 


1. Pood. 6. Education- 

^ ClotMn^ i - Doctors fees, medicine. 

5 . Rental"' - S - Other voluntary. 

4, Ceremonies. Charity, etc. 

5. Other compulsory. 

Of this list Heads 1 and 2 explain themselves. They uere also, in contradistinction to all 
other Items on the slips, filled up for every family in every return. 

41. Head 3, Rental, —as to include actual rental uhere duelling rented, or normal rental, 
—here duelling ouned. But this rule uas not in all cases observed. A good many books shoued 
-ental “ nil " m all cases of ouned houses, uhich of course covers the^cases of the majority of 
cultivators. On the other hand there really are cases in uhich a domicile is not only not rented 
but uould be more or less unrentable. For instance Mr. C. N. Joshi’s _ return from the Panch 
Mahals contained a large number of Labhana (Lamani) families ; and since these mostly reside 


uith facts. 

42. Nevertheless the omission to record normal rental in some cases has resulted in the 
percentage expenditure under this head coming out someuhat too low in the Table. And in 
order, therefore, to test the average expenditure under this head, I give belou the percentages 
obtained on selected individual returns, in uhich rental uas filled up for all or almost all families. 

43. On the other hand, before giving the figures, it is desirable to quote the follouing 
note by Dr. H BL Maun : — 

“ I think that in all villages ouned houses should be entered as -without rent. In practice, 
if the house is not lived in, it falls to pieces, and is not rented to anyone else. It is in fact 
unrentable. I think, therefore, that your observers, uho put the rent as nilm villages, uere 
nsuallv risht. Hence, so far as villages are concerned, I do not agree uith you that the 
percentage expenditure on rental is too lou. But this remark does not of course apply to the 
semi-urban conditions of a Taluka toun.” 

Samples oj percentage expenditure on rental in returns in which rental was entered 

for all or almost all families. 


Percentage expenditure on Renta] alone. 


Xataral Xlvision. 

Return. 1 . 

Classes 
! I to III. 

i 

Clashes 

IV and 
V. 

Classes 

Vito 

IX. 

Classes X to 

xvin. 

GUJARAT 

. . . ilr. JL K. Desai, Broach, Urban ..) t i-4 

2- S j 

1-5 

2-0 


| 3Ir. 3L 1L Shah, Jhalod, Panch ilahals, 1 

! 

G-0 



j Urban . . . -j 4*5 

1 

4-7 

Xo families! 


1 ih Harl&ari, Balasinor State, Urban -.j 5* S 

3-0 

3-1 

Xo families. 


’ The Thandar, Lodbika Thana. Halar Prantj 

L KatMatrar, Rural -- 1*7 

; i 

1-7 

*5 

Mo families. 

ROXKAX 

• t 

- . ; Mr. XL B. Lalaji, District Deputy Collector’ 

- Thana. Rural . . . . 2*4 

• 1 

2-S 

1*2 

-G 


Mr. B. IL Karandikar. Chipltm, Rural . .j 5*0 

i 4-G 

5*7 

Only one fa- 


i Ur. R. D. Xadhami. Ratnariri. Urban ... 4-7 

| G-0 

G-2 

mi]y. 

5*5 

DRCCAX 

.. Mr. It. O. Ghamnre, Baratu&tL, Poona, ; 

j 




JJrbar. . . 0*5 

7*8 

13-4 

Xo families. 


. Mr. L.K. Kirdoakar, Kirioskarvradi, Satara, 





2arat .. ..j -0 

•s 

•s 

One familv. 


: Xr. D. R. Gadagkar, Xaihal Misti ... S -3 

i C-D 

8-4 

5-1 


t 

Mr. M. L. Joshi. Chorda, East Khandesh.’ 





: Urban * .. ... 0-2 

O -X 

Only 

s. la~ families. 


Mr. Be dhanrua! KeTalrh and, X ank, Urban 4*8 

5-2 

4*4 

5-0 


cv 




- 


Percentage expenditure on Rental alone. 

Natural Division. ! 

Return. j 

Classes 

I to III. 

Classes 
IV and 
V. 

Classes 
VI to 
IX. 

Classes X to 
XVIII. 


Mr. S. E. Gliantn, Bonavla, Poona, Urban..' 

7-0 

G-8 

0-0 

10-1 


Mr* M. V. Ghoro, Ahmcdnngar, Urban . .1 

i 

1 13-3 

0-7 

9-2 

10-1 

- 

1 j 

Mr. V, R. Kulkami, Nasirabad, East; ! 

Khandcsh, Urban .. • 5‘2 j 

i I 

4-4 

3-2 

3-3 

KARXATAK 

Mr. M. S. Kulkami, Gadng-Bcttigeri, 
Urban 

1 

t j 

5-4 1 

1 ! 

5-0 

4-4 

No families. 


Mr. S. S. Mancsulli, Athni, Belgaum, Mix'd 

4-0 j 

4-4 

4-9 

3-1 


Mr. K. G. Kalghatgi, Dhartvar, Urban 

3-0 

5-0 

3-3 

3-5 


Rao Bahadur V. S. Xaik, Rancbcnnur, 
Jf ixed 

1 

< 5*1 

3-7 

; 3-4 

1-5 


Mr. V. S. Phadnis, Khanapur, Belgaum, 
Rural 

4-5 

3-2 

1 

3*2 

3-3 

[ 


Mr. V. V. Cbitrao, Xidoni, Bijapur, Rural. . 

•G 

•c 

J 1-0 

1 No families. 

SIND 

Mr. Asandas Liiaram, Xavab'hah, Rural . . 

G-7 

5-2 

j 4-G 

j 3-G 


i Mr. C. Judd. Bar-at-Law, Sehvran, Lar- 
kana, Mixed 

41 

t 

i 4-7 

! 

3-5 


j Mr. Jethanand Thanvardas, LL.B., Jacob- 
1 abad. Urban .. .. No fa- 

milicf. 

i Mr. Mahomed Hadiimali, Kandiaro. 
j Navabasb, Rural .. .. 3-7 

C-5 

, 3-4 

I 

4-4 

i 

| 4-7 

2-9 

; 7-2 

* 

j Mr. Tekehand Has'ansingb, Tando Adam, 
j Navabshab, Urban .. .. 10-4 

j 0-3 

■ t 

i 1 

; io-o i 4-s 


| Mr. H. Dharmadas, Larkana, Urban 

1 33 

! 1-8 

; 2-G 

2-7 


44. The inclusion of Head 4, Ceremonies, Charily, etc., under “ Compulsory ” would perhaps 
seem strange to a Westerner. In India expenditure on Ceremonies is important and unavoid- 
able. In another Appendix a few samples of expenditure on Ceremonies are given. Expenditure 
on Charity occupies much the same position as expenditure on Church offertories would occupy 
in a similar study in England. It is not compulsory to the same extent as expenditure on Cere- 
monies. But it is much the smaller of the two items in this Head, and it was thought best to 
keep them together, largely because ceremonial occasions are the principal occasions on which 
money is given in Charity. Expenditure on this head does not appear against all families in 
all returns. And in many cases, instead of stating an annual average sum, the amount entered, 
especially against. Item S, Ceremonies, on the slip was clearly a special amount spent in a parti- 
cular year. Nevertheless in the case of any return in which this method was adopted it follows 
that these special expenses when worked out as an average percentage on all the families in a 
Class will for the most part produce the required result, namely, an annual average for the whole 
number. Consequently the percentage expenditure on this Head will be seen to keep within 
fairly well-defined limits and to obey fairly constant laws. 

45. The items included under Head 5, Other Com puhonj, are Furniture (in the sense above 
defined, i.c.. including fuel and lighting and repairs to buildings) and taxation. These items Nos. 
4 and 13 on the slips were rather irregularly filled up. In some hooks No. 4, Furniture. 'was 
only filled up for the richer families, although every family, even the poorest, must incur some 
expenditure on cooking utensils, bedding, etc. In many books taxation was very rarely entered. 

' ' Undoubtedly the large majority of families in India are not directly taxed, e.g.. shopkeepers and 
artisans in non-Municipal towns and villages, whose income does not rise to the Income Tax level, 
very many of the poorer families even in Municipal towns, and practieailv the whole of the lab- 
ouring classes. Some doubt may also hare been felt as to the treatment of assessment on land 
in the cases of cultivators. Of course where the cultivator is a tenant, and the terms of the lease 
do not impose npon him the obligation to pay the assessment, the expenditure tinder thi c item 
falls upon Mm indirectly in the form of the enhanced rental. But it seems from the returns that 
a good many cultivators who cultivate their own land have nor been entered as taxed, and in 
such cases it is to be inferred that the assessment has been treated as part of business expanse* ‘ 
and deducted from the income. On the whole, except where the number of families in anv class 
for any Natural Division are very few, the percentage on this Head works out well in spit* 1 of 
the above remarks,— keeping within defined limits and obeying constant laws. 

c s 10 — ca 
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40. Some sample returns are however given so as-to enable the incidence of taxation to 
be better judged. The percentage incidence is given on total net income and not on expenditure, 
mainly because people are more accnstomed to consider taxation on the income basis. If ialien 
as a percentage on total expenditure the percentages would have been slightly lower in most- 
returns and much lower in Kamatak No. I. 

47. Here also, before giving the figures, it is desirable to mention the opinion- of Dr. H. II. 
Mann. He states that assessment on land should have come into business expenses, and should 
not have been entered as part of expenditure at all Assessment is certainly not taxation in 
the ordinary sense, and if it is so considered it will lead to misunderstanding.'’ He adds that 
where the samples include assessment under taxation the impression given isthat the land-own- 
ing classes are more highly taxed in proportion to income than is really the case. 

48. It should also be emphasised once again that only direct taxation is considered. It 
is not possible in a study of this land to arrive at any idea of the incidence of indirect taxation. 


Samples of Taxation in the South Deccan (Southern Mahratta Country). 

A village near Mudhol toivn, and pari of Mudhol town, mixed. Mr. D. R. Gadagkar. 

Total number of families . . . . . . . . 100 

Number of families in which occupation of head of family is recorded as — 

Agriculture and grazing 
Clerical (including servants of the State) 

Labour and sendee 
Trade 
Artisans 
Professions 
Begging or priest 

Living on income . . . . 

Number of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total net income — 
No taxation . . . . . . . . 4 


82 

16 

2 


1 

4 

7 


0 
1 - 

2 — 5 
6—10 
10—20 
Above 20 


1 per cent of income 

2 


42 

24 

7 

13 


In this return Land Revenue assessment has clearly been included under taxation. 


Samples of Taxation in the Kahnatak. 

1. — Nidoni, Bijapur, purely rural. Mr. Y. Y. Chilrao. 

Total families examined . . . . . . . . 202 

{The occupations for this return have already been given). 

Number of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total net income — 
No taxation . . . . . . . . 62 

0 — ] per cent of income 


1 - 

2 — 6 
5—10 
10—20 
Above 20 


24 

17 
34 

18 
‘21 

6 


In this very careful rerum Land Revenue assessment has been included, and the figures 
are most reliable, fractions of a rupee Lung given in many cases. 


II • — Ranebcmivr Municipality . Urban. Rao Bahadur Y. S. Rail:. 
Total number of families 

Number for which occupation of head of family recorded as 

Landholders 

Clerical (including Government and Municipal sendees) 

Trade 

Artisan- (weavers) 

Labour 
Perrin " 


J00 

16 

9 

13 

43 

8 

11 



evu 


Number o£ families in which taxation bears the fallowing percentage to total not income— 


No taxation 

0 — 1 per cent of income 

1 — 2 
2— 5 
5—10 


33 93 33 

•33 33 33 

33 33 33 


10—20 „ 
Above 20 „ 


33 33 

33 33 


33 

33 


4 

42 

24 

7 

is 

7 


In this return Land Revenue assessment has evidently been entered under taxation, since 
all the cases of high percentage are Landholders. The persons shown as “.begging” aro not 
wandering street beggars but religious beggars of Brahman caste. 


III. — Ehanapur, Belgaum District, Rural ( small town). Mr. V. S. Pkadnis. 

Total number of families . . . . . . . . 45 

Number for which occupation of head of family is recorded as — 

Private income (mainly Landholders with a few pensioners, priests, etc.) 20 
Clerical (including Government servants) . . , . . . . 7 

Trade . . . . . . 1 

Ordinary cultivators . . . . . . . . 0 

Labour and sendee . . . . . . , 5 


i A r o !e . — In this return occupation is very eractly recorded, and many o£ the persons shown under “ Private 
income ’’.have more than one occupation, e.g., “ Priest and receiver of profits from Service Watans and Money- 
lender.”^. 


Number of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total ne 
No taxation 

0 — 1 per cent of income 

1 — 9 

1 ~ J) >1 1! >> 

2 — 5 
o — 10 
10—20 
Above 20 

Here also Land Revenue assessment has been included under taxation on the 
the instances of high taxation are the Landholders. 


jj 

51 


t income — 
4 
8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

slip ; and 


Samples of Taxation rs* Sijtd. 



cvm 


Professions.. •• •• ’* 

• , . . . . oi 

Trade . . • ■ ■ • • ' 

Religion .. •• •• ;• •' *’ 

Artisan 

Agriculture • ■ • • • • " " 

Labour and Service 

Not stated ... • • - * * • ■ " ^ 

Number of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total net 
Income : — 


No Taxation 

— 2 per cent of income 
2 — 5 ,, j) >) 

5 10 ,, 33 33 33 

10 ‘15 ., 33 33 33 

15—20 ?> >> >> 


75 
9 
12 
4 
J lit 
1 


ZZZ. NavabshaJi, Rural (Small town): Mr. Asandas Lilaram. 
Total number of families 

Number in which occupation of head of family stated : — 


Living on Income 

. . . . . . . . 8 

Government (Service . . 

. . . . . . . . 8 

Trade 

' . . 32 

Agriculture 

.. .. .. r. It) 

Artisans 

8 

Private service 

4 

Eeligion . . 


Number of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total Income 

No Taxation 

71 

0 — 2 per cent of Income 

3 

2 — 5 per cent of Income 

2 - 


In this return Land Bcvenuc Assessment has evidently not been included under Taxation. 

49. Heads 6, Education and 7, Doctor’s fees, etc., are easily intelligible and should have 
caused no misunderstanding. The percentages under these may therefore be accepted as 
approximately correct. The inclusion of 7, Doctor’s fees, etc., under Voluntary may cause some 
surprise. But I think it is in accordance with Indian conditions, where household remedies are 
resorted to more than- the modern West. In these matters one has to compare the Indian 
Mofussil of to-day with Europein the time, say. of Queen Elizabeth ; and I feel that at that 
period employment of doctors or purchase of medicines would hardly have been a compulsory . 
head of expenditure. 

50. Head 8, Other Voluntary, includes Servants, travel (otherwise, of course, than on busi- 
ness), pilgrimages, amusements, luxuries, postage, etc., and one-tenth of the cost of jewelry. 
The latter item was based on the idea that for the most part jewelry is an investment, but that 
thefts, breakages and losses prevent its being entirely so. The items on the slips covering 
this head were entered as nil in a very large number of families. But this is, 1 think, more' or 
less correct, since many families certainly do not spend money on these things. Or if they do, 
for instance on postage and travel, the annual normal expenditure will be almost negligible. 
For most of the richer families entries were made, and in some of the returns evidently much 
care had been used. The percentages obey constant Jaws, though the limits are rather wide. 

51. ilr. C. N. Joshi s Labhana families from the Jbalod Mahal in the Panch Mahals are 
worth studying. There were 2G families as follows : — 


Per capita Income. 

Class II — Bs. 25 — 50 
Class III — Bs. 50 — 75 
Class IV — Bs. 75—125 
Class VI — Bs. 175 — 225 


4 Not in debt 
13 . In debt . . 

8 

1 


7 

19 ‘ 



The picture presented by the percent ago distribution of expenditure is 


Cnr.puUory. 


Voluntary. 


1. Rental 

, , 

.. 0-0 


o-c 

2. Food 


.. 50 ‘0 

5. Education 

3. Clothing 


. . 0-7 

fi. Servants 

2*5 

•t. Furniture 


.. r,-.j 

7. Doctor’s fees, etc. , . 


8. Ceremonies 

and 1 

.. i-o 

0. Ammcmont?. 


12. Charity 

J • 

10. Travel 

- • 

13. Taxation 

.. 5-8 

11. Luxuries 

3-4 

14. Interest 


.. 13-8 




Total. Compulsory 

.. 03-5 

To'nl, Voluntary . . 

5*5 


Tli:« to mo a fair picture of the expenses of a Labliana. except that tlie percentage 

v. Offer Ceremonies i* too low. The general rn-t of birtb. marriage and death ceremonies mint 
average out at more than 1 . t' of the Income. And in the actual .‘-lip? almo-t all the 1 .ft fall? 
under Charitv. Mr. Jo-bi ha« mi own a balance available for investment, again.*-* ino*-t of there 
Labbana families, sometime* a large rum. 1 think that thi*- will mo.-tly l>e absorbed in the long 
run bv tb.e cn-t of ceremonies. Mr. Jo-. Id is on*' of the correspondent" who has entered Cere- 
monies onlv amain* t the few familie- in who'e ca*e there liad iK-en actual exp'nv-s in some 
mart i cnl a r y.-ar. And although the percentage arrived at on bis whole retuni wnrlts out fairly 
well under the Head -■ in the Table IV. tic* remit i* attained by certain item*- under ceremony 
for families other than them Lnbhanas. 

52. For this Table the returns were divided into Croon and Rural. Mixed return." were 
taken to Urban. The four type* of income adopted were Cl.v ,: e.s I to III of Table I, is., families 
having a jvr capita income up to Rs. 75. Cl.v*e- IV and V, is., income from R«. 75 — 175, Cia*=es 
VI to IX. is., income from R<. 175—575, and Classes X upward", is., income above Rs. 375. 
These wem c.ho*en as giving four ft rata of society ba*ed on income. The choice of limits like 
this i« r.ec.",-ar>* arbitrary. Hut II*. 75 is well U-low the nnnnal salary of the clerical class. 
Government Clerks start now on R*. 35. and a family of husband, wife and one child on a salary 
o: Rs. 35 p>r month means a psr enpta of R=. 1-50 per annum. The first combined cl.v-s is there- 
fore typical c.f the working of poorer artisan cla--, the second of the lowest clerical and better 
artisan da**, the thirrl of the higher clerical, poorer professional, poorer trading classes. the four 
o: the richer professional and richer trading clave?. 

53. Tire general laws which emerge from the percentage dr-tribution in Table IV seem to 
be as follows ; — 

(I) Tr.e percentages of total expenditure under Food and Clothing fall steadily from 
poorest to richest classes. 


(2) The percentage under Rental is variable, but on the whole does not perceptibly 
decrease or increase when parsing from class to cla-". 

(3) The percentages under all other heads rise steadily from poorest to richest, with the 
exception that tie percentage under Education is often as high or higher in the third com- 
bined class (par capita income Rs. 175—375) than in the fourth combined Class (per capita 
income Rs. 375 and over). 

(4) As between town and country the expenditure on food is usually (except in Sind) 
proportionately higher in the country at any rate in the two classes with” per capita inco m*> 
below Rs. 275. 

(5) Rental is definitely lower in the country. 

(G) The t oh owing seem to be normal Limits for percentages of expenditure under 
the different heads, taking town and Country together : — 


1. Feed 

2. Coti-C 

3. P.<=ia! ' 

4. Cert=ci-i!S, Cz.i~r.y. f.c. 
r. 0"ie 


2>:c:*tr 
Ozbtz ' 


1 f.r. 



\ 


Tct.iL, Cc—z 


Tctal, Vet— Vir? 


PCOTSS t. 

P. i'.tcri. 

Gi-0 

35-5 

.. 15-0 

12-0 

4-0 

4-0 

■4-0 

II-5 

3-0 

10 -0 

.. &t-0 

74-0 

C-7 

3-0 

0-3 

2-0 

5-0 

21-0 

e-o 

26-0 


<2 It — V. 
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64. In tlie Tables which follow the number of families Btatcd as examined for Table I 
holds good for Tables II and III also. When the number stated as examined for Table IV is 
compared with the number statod for Table I it will be found that the Deccan figure is 100 short. 
This is due to the exclusion of a whole book of 100 families, in which the details of expenditure 
seemed to give unreliable percentages. In the case of three other Divisions the number exceeds 
the number in Table I by from 1 to 3 families. This is due to the exclusion of a few individual 
families from Tables I to III and their inclusion in IV. 

rp 

FAMILY BUDGETS— TABLE I— (A. ACTUAL FIGURES). 


Annual Net Income by Glasses. 


[The unit is the family — and income means not per capita incomo of family. Net means after deducting 
business expenses. Per capita means total incomo divided by the number of persons in the family without 
distinction of ago and sex.J 








Natural Divisions. 


Class of per capita incomo. 



Gujarat. 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 



Total families examined 

•• 

1,387 

00 

<N 

t- 

1,309 

1,320 

1,2G7 

Class. 

I .. 

Es. 

0—25 


» • 

12 

90 

32 

40 

8 

II .. 

25- 

-50 



150 

235 

213 

172 

09 

Ill .. 

50- 

-75 



327 

129 

311 

320 

175 

IV .. 

75- 

-125 



441 

111 

329 

377 

321 

V .. 

125—175 



218 

58 

151 

154 

220 

VI .. 

175—225 



83 

20 

07 

72 

138 

VII .. 

225- 

-275 



57 

13 

52 

55 

80 

VIII . . 

275- 

-325 



27 

12 

29 

28 

01 

IX .. 

325- 

-375 



10 

17 

21 

. 24 

37 

X .. 

375—425 



15 

0 

17 

10 

31 

XI .. 

425—475 



2 

4 

8 

13 

17 

XII .. 

475—525 



13 

3 

8 

12 

15 

XIII . . 

525- 

-575 



1 

2 

2 

G 

2 

XIV .. 

575—025 



7 

1 

12 

4 

11 

XV .. 

025—075 



i 

2 

0 

3 

3 

XVI .. 

075- 

-725 



• . 

2 

1 

1 

3 

XVII .. 

725—775 



i 

1 

1 

5 

3 

XVIII .. 

775 and over . . 



7 

4 

19 

18 

31 


FAMILY BUDGETS— TABLE I— (B. PERCENTAGES). 


[These are the percentages of the distribution by classes in Table I-A.] 


Class. / 

Gujarat. 

Konk an. 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 

I 

0-9 

14-0 

2-5 

3-0 

0-0 

II 

11 ‘5 

32-3 

10-3 

13-0 

7-8- 

III ' 

23-5 

18-7 

23-7 

24-3 

13-8 

IV ... 

31-7 

15-3 

25-1 

28-5 

25-3 

v .... 

15-7 

8-0 

11-5 

11-7 

17-8 

VI 

0-0 

3-0 

7-4 

5-5 

10-9 

VII 

4-1 

1-8 

4-0 

4-2 

0-8 

vm 

2 ’0 

1-0 

2-2 

2-1 

4-8 

IX 

1-2 

2-3 

1-0 

1-8 

3-0 

X to XVIII . . " . . 

3-4 

3-8 

5-7 

5-0 

9-2 



! 
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FAMILY BUDGETS— TABLE II. 

Ratio of expenditure (as shown) to Income (as shovm). 

[This Table is intended only as a check.] 


Number of families. 


Percentage of Expenditure to Net Income. 

Gujarat. 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. ‘ 

188 per cent, and over 


• • 

25 

21 

47 

102 

46 

163 per cent, to 188 per cent. 

•• 

•• 

9 

8 

36 

49 

31 

13S 

„ to 

163 „ 

•• 

•• 

35 

19 

61 

64 

55 

113 

„ to 

138 „ 

' •• 

•• 

140 

82 

198 

190 

166 

88 

„ to 

113 „ 


•• 

740 

433 

675 

648 

568 

63 

.. 

88 „ 

•• 

-• 

336 

145 

235 

197 

306 

38 

„ to 

63 „ 


•• 

90 

13 

60 

56 

82 

13 

„ to 

38 „ 

•• 

•• 

9 

3 

5 

8 

10 

below 13 per cent. 

•• 

•• 

3 

4 

2 

6 

•• 


FAMILY BUDGETS— TABLE III. 

Extent and distribution of indebtedness by Classes . 

[ “ In debt ” means definite loans from money-lenders, and not merely goods on credit. ] 




Actual Numbers. 

Percentages. 



Classes 

i— in 

per 

capita 

income 

Classes 
IV and 
V 

Classes 
VI— IX 

Classes 
X to 

xvm 

•I— HI. 

IV and 
V. 

VI— IX. 

X— 

xvm. 



Rs. 

0—75. 

Rs. 75— 
175. 

Rs. 175 
—375. 

Rs. 375 
and over. 




, 4 * 

Gujarat — 

Not in debt 

.. 

234 

398 

143 

38 

47 

60 

78 

.81 

In debt 

•• 

264 

261 

40 

9 

53 

40 

22 

19 

Konkan — 

1 Not in debt 


107 

155 

43 

19 

32 

52 

63 

70 

In debt 

•• 

227 

143 

25 

8 

68 

48 

37 

30 

Dtccan — 

Not in debt 


212 

226 

132 

48 

38 

47 

66 

66 

In debt 


345 

254 

67 

25 

62 

53 

34 

34 

Karnatal — 

Not in debt 


246 

328 

120 

63 

46 

62 

67 

81 

In debt 


286 

203 

59 

15 

54 

38 

33 

19 

Sind — 

Not in debt 


24 

3S9 

228 

102 

22 

53 

- 70 

- 88 - 

In debt 

•* 

83 

343 

96 

14 

78 

47 

30 

12 
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FAMILY BUDGETS— TABLE IY. 

' Percentage distribution of expenditure by heads. 

/ [Expenditure means normal annual expenditure.] 

“Urban ” — means from localities with population 10,000and over. 

“ Rural ” — the rest. 

Other Compulsory.— Furniture, repairs, fuel and lighting, bedding, taxation and interest 
on loans. 

Other Voluntary— Servants, travel (including pilgrimages), amusements, luxuries, one 
tenth of cost of jewelry, postage. 

Gujarat. 


Main Head. 

Detailed Head. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Classes 

I to 

III. 

IV and 
V. 

Vito 

IX. 

X to 
XVIII. 

I to 
III. 

IV and 
V. 

VI to 
IX. 

X to 
XVIII. 

. Compulsory 

1. Food 

67-8 

Cl -5 

47-5 

40-0 

72- 1 




2. Clothing 

16-9 

1G-9 

15-0 

13*2 

13-1 

12-1 

12-1 

(11-9) 

3. Rental 


m 



1 -2 

1-8 

3-2 

(2-0) 

4. Ceremonies, charity, 
etc. 

4-6 

4*8 

8-6 

11-8 

3-6 

s' 

5-1 

■ 

(12-9) 

5. Other 

3-3 


9-C 

9-9 

5-3 

7-3 

G-9 

(3-5) 

Total Compulsory 

95-2 

91-0 

85.-0 

80-2 

95-3 

91-6 

85*2 

(79-7) 

Voluntary 

6. Education 

■ 

1-9 

3-8 

2-5 

0-5 

0-7 

0-8 

(7-9) 

7. Doctor’s fees, etc. . . 

0-4 

0-6 

n 



m 

1-0 

(1-5) 

8. Other 

3-0 

5-9 

9-5 

IS 

4-1 

7-0 

13-0 

(10-9) 

Total Voluntary 

4-8 

1 

8-4 

15-0 

19-8 

m 

8-4 

14-8 

(20-3) 

Number of families examined 

319 

524 

145 

45 | 175 

1 

151 

30 

*2 


* Number of families not sufficient to produce satisfactory results. 
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KonJcan. 


Main head. 

0 

Detailed head. 

Urban and Rural combined (o Rural, 

1 Urban and 1 mixed books). 

I to 

in. 

1 

IV and 

V. 

VI to 1 
IS. j 

S to 

svm. 

Compulsory ••! 

X, Food. • • • • • 

65*9 

5S-9 

47-5 

39-7 

2. Clothing 

10-8 

1 

9-8 


7‘2 

j 3. Rental 

H 

3-6 

3-0 

3-5 

4. Ceremonies, charity, etc. . . 

6-9 

5-9 

8-7 

o *4 

5. Other 

3-5 

6-2 

j ' 9-0 

10-5 

Total Compulsory . . 

SS-2 

j 84-4 

m 

66-3 

Voluntary 

6. Education 

0-6 

2-0 

3-2 

2-S 

7. Doctor’s fees, etc. 

1-7 

H 

H 

■a 

8. Other 

j 9-5 

11-9 

j 18-6 

29-0 

Total Voluntary 

11*8 

15-6 

23-4 

33-7 

Number of families examined 

| 462 

1 

169 

6S 

* 28 


Deccan. 


Main head. 

Detailed Head. 

Urban. 

Rural 

I to 

m. 

IV and 
V. 

VI to 
IS. 

S to 

svm. 

Ito 

ns 

IV and 
V. 

VI to 
IS. 

S to 

svm. 

Compulsory 

1. Food 

60-8 

53-2 

45-9 

1 

1 

37-3 ] 

• 

67-6 

58-5 

j 52-2 

36-2 

2. Clothing 

15-5 

I4-I 

11-6 

i 

9-5 

17-5 

14-7 

15-6 

8-8 

3. Rental 

6-5 

5-6 

6-3 

6-9 

n 

4-7 

m 

5-7 . 

4. Ceremonies.charity, 
etc. 

! 

2-9 

■ 

I 

8-1 

8-6 

4-2 

n 

B 

10-3 

5. Other 

j 5-0 

m 

mm 

4-4 

4-9 

6-4 

3-8 

Total Compulsory 

90-7 

84-3 

80-0 

m 

95-2 

89-9 

86-0 ! 
1 

64-8 

Voluntary . 

6. Education ... 0-8 

m 

m 

2-6 

0-5 

0-4 

n 

6-8 

7. Doctor’s fees, etc. . . 

0-4 

0-7 

mm 

j 0-1 

0-3 

0-5 j 

4-1 

8. Other 

8-1 

13-1 

B 

umi 

9-4 

12-3 

24-3 

Total V oluntary 

9-3 

m 

20-0 

27-3 

4-8 

10-1 

14-0 

35-2 

Somber of families . . 


265 

132 

46 

326 

: 

174 

37 

7 

o s 11! — ce 11 ■’ “ — — — 
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Earnalah. 


1 

Plain head. 

i 

i 

Detailed Head. j 

1 

Urban. 

9 

Rural. 

I to 
IIL 

IV and 
V. 

i 

Vito 

IX. 

X to j I to 
XITEL | IIL 

IV and VI to j 

v. ; ix. j 

X to 
XYI1L 

! 

CompnlsoiT 

1. Food 

00-5 

54*7 

44-7 | 35-0 

1 

03-2 

55*3 

; 

39*9 j 

. 

(31-8) 

2. Clothing 

18-3 

10-0 

14-9 ■ 

12-4 

10-9 j 

B 

j 14-0 ! 

(9-4) 

1 

3. Rental - - J 

1 

3-1 

1 

3*5 

3-0 

3-0 

1-1 

0-9 


(3-3) 

4. Ceremonies, charity 
etc. 

5*7 

7-2 

9-3 

13-2 

0-8 

7-4 


(3-7) 

j 5. Other 

i 

C-C j 8-4 

) 

9-S 

13-8 1 


j 0-3 

13-0 

j (30-5) 


i ) i i i 

Total Compulsorv ..' 94-2: 89-8 ! 82-3 | 7S-G 

! 1 t 

92-3 

85-4 

m 

(78 -7) 

Voluntary 

: ! 1 I i 

C. Education ..! 0-8 2-2 i 3*3 ; 2-4 

! ' ! , ; 

0-4 

0-4 i 4-8 1 

1 ! 

(1-0) • 

{ , 

7. Doctor’s fees, etc. ; 0-3 1-0 

! 1 

BOD 

l 

(1-4) 

8. Other 

1 

7-0 

n 

1G-2 

7-0 

] 

13-S 

17-5 

1 US-9) 

1 

Total Voluntary 

5-8 

warn 


B 

14-0 

23*2 

J (21'3) 

i 

Humber of families examined 

352 

i 

j 412 

150 

mm 

j 119 

23 

B 


* Humber too Email to prodace reliable results. 


Sind. 


i 

Main head. ‘ Detailed Head. 

i 

1 

Urban. 

| Rural. 

I to 
IIL 

IV and 
V. 

VI to i X to 
IX. j XVXLL 

I to 
IIL 

» 

IV and 
V. 

VI to 

ix. ] 

-X to 
XVIIl. 

Compulsory 

1. Food 


65 *G 

56-4 

38-9 j 

09-0 

00*0 

j 53-4 

34-1 


12-0 | 

13-5 

| 13-8 ! 

j 14-1 

10-9 

13-5 

12-7 

13-4 

3. Rental . . | 


4-4 

B 

1-5 



4-0 

4-4 

4- Ceremonies, charity, 
etc. . . | 

i 4 '" 

B 

a 

13*4 

5-1 

B 

■ 

11-6 

5. Other 


B 

B 


1 

3-8 

o-o 

B 

9-3 

Total Compulsory . . 

| 93-0 j 

91 -S 1 

1 

86*7 j 

: 

77-4 

92-3 ! 

j 89-2 

S4-4 ! 

1 

- 72-8 

Voluntary 

0. Education 

! 0-9 

i 

2-0 

1-8 

5-3 

i H 

B 

B 

3-4 

7. Doctor’s fees; etc. - . 

0-7 

B 

1-8 

1-8 

1-2 j 

1 

B 

B 

2-0 

8. Other 

2*8 

B 

B 

j 15-5 1 

1 5-8 ! 

1 8-4 ! 

12-3 

21-8 

Total Voluntary 

4-4 

8-2 

13-3 

22-6 j 

B 

! 10-8 1 

15-0 J 

, 27-2 

Humber of families examined 

107 

305 

' 231 

81 

175 

242 

91 

35 
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APPENDIX X. 

Inverse Correlation between Prices and Births over a wide Area. : 

Reference is invitedto paragraphs 39 to 45 on pages 12 and 13 of Cliaptor I. It was there ox- 
plained that the regional unit chosen for the study of the relation between prices and births, namely 
the Natural Division, was too small ; and the results were therefore obscure. It was also ovident 
that tlio poriod of ten years is too short a period for the study in question. I therefore obtained 
from Dr. Mann the annual prices of staple food-grains from 1882. The grains included are Rice, 
JowariandBajri. The figures given were stated in terms of the price of one maund of each of 
these grains. These were therefore simply summed, and the resulting figure is the price of 1 md. 
Ricc-f-l md. Jowari+1 md. Bajri. This figure was then plotted as the red curvo on the diagram 
opposite, and against that curve was plotted in black the curvo of the actual number of births 
in each year following the year for prices. Thus the prices for 1882 are plotted on the same vorti- 
cal as the births for 1883, and so on. The results clearly show a definite inverse correlation. 

The Coefficient of Correlation was then taken out, the variables being the percentage changos 
of each set of ^alues from year to year. The result waB a low inverse correlation. But my 
impression is that the Coefficient is not a very good test in a caso like this, especially with so 
short a series as 32 pairs. The diagram is therefore given, and anyone who wishes to follow the 
matter up ought to get similar series — if possible for a longor term of years — for several different 
regions of the Indian continent. Nothing can bo said to be proved from a single case. But there 
are a priori grounds for thinking that a definite inverse correlation will always bo found to exist, 
and that tho more backward tracts would yield more exact results than such an advanced tract 
as the Bombay Presidency. 
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APPENDIX’ Y. 


Attempted Reconstruction of the Population* of the Ahmedn ag ap. District after 

ELIMINATING THE FACTOR OF FAMINE. 


1 . The populations of the various Talukas of the Ahmcdnagar District show such large varia- 
tions ovine in the main to famine emigration, that the current, figures obviously afford no indica- 
tion of the permanent progress or retardation of the District. And as the District is one of 
recurring droughts, and presents serious administrative problems, it vas thought vorth vrhile 
to trv to secure an approximation to the figures by Talukas, as they would have stood, had the 
monsoons during the decennium, and especially those of 191S to 1920, been normally favourable 
'and evenly distributed. The calculations which follow, being elaborate, and from their nature 
not reducible to any generally applicable mathematical formula, no attempt has been made to 
apply the same methods to other Deccan Districts. The coefficients in Table B, and the redistri- 
bution percentages in Table C were kindly checked and corrected by Mr. C. W . A. Turner, I. C. S., 
w ho was Collector of the District during the rains of 1921, when the ideas underhung this Ap- 
pendix occurred to me. Mr. Turner’s local knowledge of the region is considerable, and his 
opinions reliable. Table E was also entirely constructed by him. 

2. The first step was to exclude from the population of each Taluka the figures of im- 
migrants {is., in the Census sense of persons enumerated in the Taluka, but not bom in the 
District). 

3. The next problem was to distribute per Talukas the figures of emigrants. These figures 
are received from other Presidencies and States, and represent the figures of persons enumerated 
in those areas, but returning as birthplace the Ahmcdnagar District. There is also a residue, in 
whose case birthplace is returned as the Bombay Presidency, but District unknown ; and some 
of these must obviously belong to Ahmcdnagar. 

i. For the allocation of emigrants to the different Talukas Index Numbers had to be 
devised. Tables A and B show how these Index Numbers were arrived at. Briefly the method 
was to fin d the percentage distribution of the enumerated population by Talukas, weight each 
percentage separately for four different factors likely to affect emigration, take the mean of the 
weighted numbers, and reduce again to percentages. 

5. In Table A the percentage distribution is calculated. Clearly it. would have been in- 
correct to take the 1921 figures, which are modified by emigration — the very factor which it is 
desired to eliminate. So the 1911 figures were taken, and corrected by adding or subtracting 
the difference between recorded births and deaths during the decado.. In the absence of epidemics 
in the decennium it would have been sufficient to use the 1911 figures as they stood as a base for 
calculating the percentages ; but in view of unequal Influenza incidence the above method was 
adopted. 

6. Table B shows how from the percentages so arrived at the Index Numbers were obtained.. 
The four factors for which corrections had to be applied were these — 

Railway facilities . — The presence of a Railway lino traversing the Taluka being likely to 
induce emigration to some extent. Only slight weight was given to this factor, because country 
people are accustomed to travel fairly long distances by road to reach the railwav. 

Habits of the people . — The castes inhabiting some Talukas being less inclined to move than 
those inhabiting others. Very little weight was given to this. 

Seasons . — This is the most important factor. The whole course of the seasons during the 
decennium had to be allowed for, increasing importance being given to each succeeding year, and 
of course by far the most importance to the season 1920-21, since it is presumed that in all but 
a few cases famine emigrants return, and therefore the permanent loss through migration owing 
to the season, even in 1918-19, would be small. Under the term season is included the effects 
of irrigation facilities. 

Facilities for obtaining work on the spot. —In this case considerable weight had to be taken 
from Nagar, which as containing the Headquarters town and a large Cantonment is able to 
provide casual labour, and from Kopargaon, where the canal irrigation provides labour in the 
Census season, and lesser weight had to be allowed for other facilities, of which the most 
important are famine relief works. 


In fixing the coefficients for all the four factors I had to rely largely, and in the case of the 
ast two factors entirely, on Mr. Turner. 

7. For each of these four factors correction coefficients were assigned in the case of each 
Taluka. By taking the product of any correction coefficient and the original percentage and 
(mamly for convenience) shifting the decimal point one place back, partial Index Numbers were 
obtained These are shown m columns (c), (e),etc. The ultimate crude Index Numbers are 
amply the arithmetic rneau of the partial Index Numbers ; and these, reduced to percentages 
m column (m), give corrected or weighted percentages for each Taluka, which we will «dl 

index: JN umbers \ * 
c s 10 — dd 
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S. Th-' Index NurnWs aw, however, only applicable in their absolute form to the case of 
p- r , vH r.r.re rated in non-adjacent Districts or States, in which the figures of immigrants from 
*h-- Xavar Dhtriot might be taken as allocable to the various Talukas according to a constant 
r.vio. In th-' rs - of adjacent regions the facility of intercourse, and the regular liahit of Indian 
rr; -A brers u-turning to th--ir father's house for their first confinement, necessitated the assignment 
of .- p-rial and oft--n verv h-\avy weights to particular Talukas. Generally speaking, the actually 
adja'vnt T.duka or Talukn- were given arbitrary weights, based on extent- of external boundary 
and th-’ Index Xumb-'rs, and the balance of the caitum was distributed among the othor Talukas 
more or b*-< according to tire relative sire of their Index Numbers, but modified to some oxtont by 
di-tar.r- from tire- region concerned. Table C shows the actual redistribution of emigrants. 

ft. In the care of the residue of persons enumerated outside the Presidency, and returned as 
Inrn in this Predd-ncy, without District assigned, the following method was adopted. The 
population of the Xngar Di-trict is approximately one-thirty-seventh of the population of the 
v. Ii-'d** Pre-itb-ncy. Put as emigration from the District has evidently lteen higher than anywhere 
el--:, cure-thirtieth of the pT.-ons referred to were assigned. Those were distributed per Talukas 
according to th-* Index Numbers. To the objection that most of the emigrants would be from 
tire r.Wm.d Talukas it mu-t be remembered — both that weight lias already been given to that 
factor, and that enumerators in adjacent regions would more often record the District correctly 
that! »-nnnrerators m distant regions, so that the bull: of cases of jtersons recorded as born in 
Bombay I’n-id-nry without specification would be from distant parts, even of the Mogalai ; 
and with distance the factor of externality or internalitv of the Taluka loses its value. 

If. Column (a) of Table F gives the corrected figure, of Natural Population. Natural 
Pot-nla'iun i- .-imply Ib-oord-nl Population minus Immigrants plus Emigrants, and is a more 
ab- traction. c-p-rially so long as we take the test of birthplace and not of normal residence for 
d-t-rmining Immigrants and Emigrants. The Natural Population of Alunednagnr would always 
(m th-- month of March) be higln-r than the Actual Population, since there would always be, 
own m the l--t year, a good many persons absent, for labour. From Table Nl of the 101 1 Census 
we c m d-«due-* a ratio for N. I*, to A. P. The figures were N. P. OfiO.l.'lO ; A. I*. 015, 805. The 
N. P. th-- tint-* is S2G.O50; and on the ratio of 000 : 015 we get for A. P. (theoretical) 801,100. 
Tie- difi-n-ne.- 21,050 ; which we can call 22,000. W'o cannot- distribute this according to tho 
I r.dt-x Number-, as i ’rev do not seem to Is.- applicable, and also because Kopargaon is likely 
(ab'tre of all tire Talukas) to have, normally a higher v Actual than Natural Population. The 
difi-r-nr-* in favour of Immigrants or Emigrants, as arrived at above, is — 


Kxce<» of 
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Foroign-born. Emigrants. 

69,070 93,195 

57,934 ' 152,426 


- 11,136 -j- 59,231 

11,136 

70,367 

Brought down from above 
Deduct adverse migration balance 

Theoretical Population, 1921 
Actual recorded population, 1921 

Unaccounted for difference 


1911 

1921 

Difference 


938,509 

70,367 


868,142 

731,552 


—136,590 


12. How are we to account for this unexplained and very high figure ? There are four 
possibilities (1) Deaths were less completely recorded than births in tho Decade ; (2) The 
Census enumeration in 1921 was incomplete ; (3) Emigrants to other parts of India failed to 
record their birthplace as Ahtncdnagar ; (4) We should have taken far more than one-thirtieth 
of the Bombay Unspecified. Of these No. (4) can be ruled out, as the figure obtained by enlarging 
the fraction above one-thirtieth would be trivial. No. (2) I am very unwilling to admit. I have, 
I think affordod satisfactory proof in Chapter I of this Report thatenumeration of actual num- 
bers was not proportionately more incomplete than in 1911. The very slight fall in the popula- 
tion in face of the tremendous Influenza mortality really puts the argument out of Court ; and 
although this remark applies to the Presidency as a whole, there is no reason for thinking that 
omissions in this District would have been on a higher scale than elsewhere. No. (3) is a possible 
line of explanation, since Enumerators may have been lazy about asking birthplace, and may 
have put. down the District of enumeration, where they were working, out of sheer slackness. 
But would they do so more than in 1911 ? Of all the explanations No. (1) is the most attractive. 
But if this is the right explanation, then tho deficiency in recorded deaths is very large : and the 
Influenza mortality must have been oven more appalling than the registered figures show. I 
may mention in passing that I circularised every Mamledar in the Presidency to ask whether any 
direct evidence had come to light of deaths from Influenza known to have been omitted ; but no 
evidence was forthcoming except on a very minute scale. 

13. Another fact that may be pointed out is that, in view of tho large percentage reductions 
which still remain in the case of certain Talukas in column (/) of Tablo G, it is possible that the 
correction coefficients for Seasons in column (/() of Tablo B wore not sufficiently widely spaced, 
thus restoring too few Emigrants to the worst affected Talukas and too few to the least affected. 

14. But we could never get over the solid disappearance of 136,590 persons. And for that 
reason I was tempted to suppress this Appendix. But in the end it was decided to publish it in 
the hope that even if the ultimate figures are considered unreliable, there may be points in the 
detailed method of working which arc interesting in themselves. It would also be very interest- 
ing, if a rocount is taken in the first fully normal year, to see how far the figures actually obtained 
approximate to the figures arrived at in column (c) of Table G. 

Tabic A. — Percentages of population of Talukas to total population of the Nagar District, after 
adjusting /.' excess of births over deaths or deaths over births for the calendar year 1911 to 1920 
inclusive. 


Talukas. 

Population, 

1911. 

Exocsb of 
deaths over 
births, 

1911 to 1920. 

Excess of 
births over 
deaths, 

1911 to 1920. 

Corrected 
population 
(a)— (61) or 
(o) +(62). 

Percentage of 
population (c) 
of each Taluka 
to total popu- 
lation (c) of 
District.^ . • 


(o) 

(61) 

(52) 

(e) 

(d) 

Akola 



75,919 

837 


75,112 

S 

Karjat 



45,127 

070 


44,451 

5 

Jamkhed 



57,315 

. . 


59,147 

0 

Kopargoon 



91,490 

3,351 


SS.139 

9 

Nagar 



129,109 

8,050 


121,053 

13 

Novasa 



84,404 

• . . 

Mlil 

S4.5S7 

9 

Pamor 

. . • .. 


S2.342 

. . 

2,900 

S5.24S 

9 

Rahuri 



' 7S.51G 

. . 

1,010 

' SO, 120 

9 

Sangamner 



95,451 

• • 

3,572 

99,023 

11 

Shevgaon 



75.G7G 

104 

• * 

75,572 

S 

Pathardi 



64,139 

3,432 


60,707 

G 

Sbrigonda 



05,727 

3S3 


05,344 

7 


District Total 

•• 

945,305 

10,S39 

10,043 

93S.509 

100 
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Table B. — Percentages in (a) of Table A canceled by weighting for various factors, and 
converted into Index Numbers for Proportional redistribution of emigrants by Tahthas. 
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Table C. — Percentage formulas for redistributing among the Talulcas the figures of persons 
enumerated in other parts of India but returning birthplaces assignable to this District. 


Tr.lcV*. 
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); | j 
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! 
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All other pla- 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


’ The following are a few Subsidiary Tables, prescribed by the Census Commissioner, hub excluded from the 
Chapters for various reasons. 

Subsidiary Table No. 143. — Variation in Natural Population for British Districts and Natural Divisions. 


> : 

* Population in 1921. 

Population In 1911. 

Variation 
per cent. 
(1911-1921) 
in Natural 
Popula- 
tion . 

Increase (+) 
Decrease ( — 

Dl net and Natural Division. 

Actual 

population. 

Immigrants. 


Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Natural 

population. 

1 

o 

O 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

BOMBAY PRESIDEKCY, 

26.701.14S 

1,0S2,21S 

593,769 

26,212,704 

27,084,317 

1,031,261 

600,706 

26,663,762 

- 2 

Bombay City 

1,175,914 

9SS.262 

73,024 

260,676 

979,445 

787,864 

67,681 

259,262 

+ 1 

Gujarat 

2.95S.S49 

33S.159 

301,319 

2,922,009 

2,803,074 

332,394 

331,756 

2,792,436 

+ 5 

Ahraedabad 

890,911 

200,809 

99,512 

7S9.G14 

627,609 

163,740 

114,651 

758,720 

+ 4 

Broach 

S07.745 

S3, 130 

28,092 

£97,707 

306,717 

42,348 

26,376 

290,745 

+ 2 

Kaira 

710, 9S2 

58,903 

- 83,882 

735,956 

691,744 

74,015 

90,100 

707,629 

+ 4 

Panch Hafcals . . 

374,860 

35,996 

29,156 

368,020 

322,695 

40,734 

30,968 

312,049 

+ 16 

Surat 

674,351 

65,877 

122,23S 

730,712 

654,109 

54,06S 

122,152 

722,193 

+ 1 

Ecnkan 

3,031,669 

115,553 

474,925 

3,391,011 

3,110,661 

152,887 

367,868 

3,325,642 

+ 2 

Kaaara 

403 ,727 

19,703 

19,152 

401,176 

430,548 

30,263 

16,402 

416,667 

— 4 

KoUba 

562,942 

32,120 

66,746 

S97.56S 

594, 1G6 

31,629 

63,367 

625,904 

5 

Eatnagiri 

1,154,244 

16.5S2 

309,323 

1,446, 9S5 

1,203, 63S 

23,668 

296,469 

1.47S.419 

2 

Thana inclusive of the Boa- 
bay Suburban District . . 

912,756 

72,261 

104,787 

945,262 

662,309 

112,771 

35,114 

804,152 

+ 17 

• 

Deccan * .. 

6,059,114 

1,331,125 

609,168 

6,337,157 

6,387,064 

29S.566 

463,893 

6,552,891 

- 3 

Ahnednagar 

731,552 

50,23$ 

179, 46S 

' 854,762 

945,305 

69,070 

93,195 

969,430 

-12 

Khandesh East . . 

1,073,637 

71,024 

72,225 

1,077,028 

1,034,666 

75,972 

34,413 

993,327 

+ s 

•Khandesh West 

641,847 

57,407 

24,344 

60S,7S4 

560,723 

51,134 

38,740 

5CS.329 

+ 7 

Nasik 

832,576 

66,056 

84,434 

850,954 

005,030 

65,663 

63,933 

903,260 

- 6 

Poona, 

1,009,033 

162,126 

172,517 

1,019,424 

1,071,512 

124,455 

153,300 

1,100,357 

— t 

Satara 

1,026,259 

37,673 

191,900 

1,180,486 

1,051, 27S 

41,360 

176,120 

1,216,016 

- & 

Sholapur 

742,010 

109,130 

112,609 

745,689 

765,330 

87,036 

120,376 

• 801,650 

— * 7 

Earnatak 

2,786,796 

267,032 

239,668 

2,749,332 

2,632,798 

163,966 

191,S64* 

2,840,196 

• 

- 3 

Belgium 

952,996 

82,796 

92,680 

962,SS0 

943,520 

S2.9S0 

100,154 

960,994 

4- 2 

BI japur 

796, S76 

62,817 

73,265 

S07, 324 

562,973 

65,226 

65,520 

863,267 

- 6 

Dharvrar 

1,030,924 

121,419 

63,623 

999.12S 

1,020,003 

53,658 

73.5SS 

1,015,935 

— 3 

Sind 

3,279,377 

296,219 

42,715 

3,025,873 

3,olo,4o5 

314,310 

29,436 

3,228,561 

- 6 

Hyderabad 

573,450 

67,479 

41,974 

547,945 

612,639 





tNavabshah 

41 $,660 

52,509 

16,585 

SS2,736 

448, 47S 

V DC, 636 

44,894 

9S5,402 

- 6 

Karachi 

542,065 

149, S18 

24,566 

417,313 

521,721 

116,401 

2S.404 

42S,7£4 

- 3 

Xariana 

597,960 

3S,909 

22,100 

586,151 

660, S79 

40,818 

21,702 

641,763 

- 9 

Snkkcr 

510,292 

31,327 

27,7S1 

506,696 

573,913 

41,6S6 

27,614 ‘ 

559,961 

-id' 

$Thar and Parkar 

396,331 

51,836 

24.14S 

36S,C4S 

43S,S9S 

76,990 

15,454 

395,235 

• - 7 

Upper Sind Frontier 

240,619 

35,335 

11,105 

216, SS9 

26S.007 

55, SSI 

12,920 

217,546 

- 1 


* Does not include Jdew-as Estates. 

t Does not include Sinjltoto Taluka but includes Digri Taluka. 
J Indudes^Sinjkoro Taluka but docs not include DigriTsIuka. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 14L— Immigration {actual- figures) for 


Bom in 


District and Natural ! 

Detract (or Natural 1 

1 

Contiraons District in 

Other parts of Pro- 

Division ~here 

Division). 


Province. 



Tinee. 





j 





- 


f 

J 

Total. • 

Males. Females.j 

1 

Total j 

1 

Males. |Female5. 

! 

Total. ' 

Males. ! 

Females. 

i 

2 | 

3 

‘ i 

5 

6 ; 

■ 

7 

s 

9 

10 

Bombay City 

i 

1S3 j 

! 

j 

105 

; 

i 

S3 

53 

„i 

i 

21 

705 

454 

252 

1 

Gujarat .. ..j 

2,621 | 

1,376 

1,245 

61 

j 

27 ! 

I 

34 

93 

, 

52 

46 

Ahmedabad 

699 j 

337 

323 

89 

45 j 

44 

21 

12 

9 

Broach ' . . 1 

270 

140 

130 

9 

4 i 

o 

13 

7 

6 

Kaira . .1 

652 

359 

293 

15 

4 

11 

18 

S 

10 

Panch Mahals ..j 

339 

177 

162 

19 

S * 

11 

4 

o 

O 

Surat 

603 

302 

305 

10 

5 ! 

t 

o 

24 


10 

i 

Konkan 

2,763 

1,332 

1,431 

71 

' 39 

32 

17 

10 

7 

Kanara 

352 

-192 

190 

S 

5 

3 

3 

o 

1 

Kolaba 

531 

262 

269 

21 

a 


7 

4 

■X 

3 

Ratnagir z . . 

Th.siia (including 

1,133 

518 

620 

11 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1 

Bombay Suburban 
District) 

653 

347 

341 

37 

21 

16 

23 

14 

* 

9 

Deccan 

5,723 

2,903 

2,825 

63 

29 

34 

52 

27 

25 

Ahmednazar 

675 

344 

331 

23 


13 

5 

3 

2 

Khandesh East 

1,005 

509 

496 

14 

7 

7 

17 

10 

7 

Khandesh West 

534 

297 

287 

12 

o 

7 

29 

14 

15 

Kasit 

767 

3S9 

378 

27 

12 

15 

13 


6 

Poona 

847 

426 

421 

94 

47 

47 

°9 

17 

12 

Satara 

939 

493 

491 

25 

s 

17 

10 

4 

6 

Sholapur • 

633 

332 

301 

24 

11 

13 

21 

10 

ii 

Karaatafc 

2,534 

1,329 

1,255 

90 

33 

52 

22 

10 

12 

Belzanin 

870 

451 

419 

62 

25 

37 



s 

Bijapar 

734 

378 

356 

21 

9 

12 

11 


6 

Dharcrar 

916 

470 

446 

59 

23 

31 

■HI 


3 

Sind 

2,983 

1,650 

1,333 

60 

35 

25 

49 

30 

19 

Hyderabad 

506 

250 

226 

31 

19 

«■ 

12 


10 


Karachi 

393 

214 

179 

. 43 

25 

18 


29 

16 

Barba ns 

564 

310 

254 

12 

8 

4 


T 


Navabshah 

366 

203 

163 

29 

17 

12 




gather 

479 

261 

j 218 

11 


4 




Thar and Parfcar 

344 

190 

\ 154 

10 

10 

6 

R 



Upper Sind Frontier . 

205 

113 

92 

9 

5 

4 


Bf 
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British Districts and Natural Divisions. 

{ OOO's omitted). , 
























_v-. ration [Artur! f cures) for Briti^r Districts end Natural Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Telle No. 140. — Number of deaths of each sea at different ar,cs. 
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Subsidiary Tabic No. U7.— Number of Females per 1,000 Males at different age-periods, by Selected 
Religions, 1S91 — 1921, for British Districts. 


Note . — The figures prior to 1921 include and the 1921 figures exclude Aden 




All Religions. 

i 


Hindu 

i 


JIusalin3n. 


Age. 

{ 

1921 | 

1 

1911 

1901 

1S91 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1S91 ; 

i 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1S91 

0—1 

J 

986 [ 

999 

I 

974 j 

1.002 

99G 

1,011 

1,002 

1,012 | 

94S 

902 

S9S 

957 

1—2 

1.030 j 

1,041 

1,035 

1.004 

1,049 

1.046 

1,049 

1.009 ! 

990 

1,010 

979 j 1,042 

2—3 

1.040 i 

1.043 

1.037 

1,070 

1,003 

1,055 

1,044 

1.07S ! 

1.003 

1,001 ! 1,010 11.034 

3—4 

1,052 1 

1.052 

1,034 

1.000 

1,100 

1,07S 

1,070 

1.0S5 ) 

994 

902 

901 
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Subsidiary Table No. 14$.— Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over -50 and (hose aged 15—40 : 
also of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females of all ages ; British Districts. 
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Subsidiary Talk No. 149. —Proportion of the sews by Civil condition at. certain ages for Jldvjvms and 

Natural Divisions of British Districts. 
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